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THE LIFE OF BUDDHA AND ITS 

LESSONS 1 


By H. S: Olcott 


In considering the life of Sakya Muni and the lessons it 
.teaches, we must not make his followers of today responsible 
for any extravagant exuberances of past biographers. The 
doctrine of Buddha and its effects are to be judged quite 
apart from the man, just as the doctrine ascribed to Jesus 
and its effects are to be considered quite irrespectively of his 
personal history. The actual doings and sayings of every 
founder of a Faith or a school of philosophy must be sought 
for under a heap of tinsel and rubbish contributed by suc- 
cessive generations of followers. 

Approaching the question of the hour in this spirit of 
precaution, what do we find are the probabilities respecting 


the 


Muni? Who 


When 


How did- he live ? What did he teach ? A most careful com- 
parison of authorities and analysis of evidence establishes, I 
think, the following data : 

1. He was the son of a king. 

2. He lived between six and seven centuries before 
Christ. 

1 By courtesy of the Editor, TheTheosophist . 
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3. He resigned his royal state and went to live in the 
jungle, and among the lowest and most unhappy classes, so 
as to learn the secret of human pain and misery by personal 
experience : tested every known austerity of the Hindu ascetics 
and excelled them all in his power of endurance : sounded 
every depth of woe in search of the means to alleviate it : and 


at last came out victorious, and showed the world the way to 


salvation. 


4. What he taught may be summed up in a few words, 
as the perfume of many roses may be distilled into a few 


drops of attar ; Everything in the world of Matter is unreal ; 
the only reality is in the world of Spirit. Emancipate your- 
selves from the tyranny of the former ; strive to attain the 
latter. The Rev. Samuel Beal, in his Catena of Buddhist 
Scriptures from the Chinese puts it differently. “ The idea 
underlying the Buddhist religious system is,” he says, “simply 
this : ‘ all is vanity \ Earth is a show, and Heaven is a vain 
reward.” Primitive Buddhism was engrossed, absorbed, by 

one thought — the vanity of finite existence, the priceless value 
of the one condition of Eternal Rest. 


If I have the temerity to prefer my own definition of the 
spirit of Buddha’s doctrine, it is because I think that all the 
misconceptions of it have arisen from a failure to understand 
his idea of what is real and what is unreal, what worth 
longing and striving for and what not. From this mis- 
conception have come all the unfounded charges that 
Buddhism is an “ atheistical,” that is to say, a grossly 
materialistic, a nihilistic, a negative, a vice-breeding religion. 
Buddhism denies the existence of a personal God — true : 
therefore — well, therefore, and notwithstanding all this 



istical, nihilistic, negative, nor provocative of vice. I will 
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try to make my meaning clear, and the advancement of modern 
scientific research helps in this direction. 

Science divides the universe for us into two elements 


— matter and force ; accounting for their phenomena by 
their combinations, and making both eternal and obedient 
to eternal and immutable law. The speculations of men of 
science have carried them to the outermost verge of the 
physical universe. Behind them lie not only a thousand 
brilliant triumphs by which a part of Nature’s secrets 
have been wrung from her, but also more thousands of 
failures to fathom her deep mysteries. They have proved 


thought material, since it is the evolution of the gray tissue of 
the brain, and a recent German experimentalist, Professer 
Dr. Jager, claims to have proved that man’s soul is “ a volatile 
odoriferous principle, capable of solution in glycerine.” 
Psychogen is the name he gives to it, and his experiments 
show that it is present not merely in the body as a whole, but 
in every individual cell, in the ovum, and even in the ultimate 
elements of protoplasm. I need hardly say to so intelligent 
an audience as this, that these highly interesting experiments 


of Dr. Jager are corroborated by many facts, both physiolog- 


ical and psychological, 


that have been always noticed among 


all nations ; facts which are woven into popular proverbs, 


legends, folk-lore fables, mythologies and theologies, the world 


over. 

• • • • • ■ 

Now, if thought is matter and soul is matter, then 
Buddha, in recognising the impermanence of sensual enjoy- 
ment or experience of any kind, and the instability of every 
material form, the human soul included, uttered a profound 
and scientific truth. And since the very idea of gratification 
or suffering is inseparable from that of material being- absolute 
Spirit alone being regarded by common consent as 
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perfect, changeless and Eternal — therefore, in teaching the 
doctrine that conquest of the material self, with all its lusts,, 
desires, loves, hopes, ambitions and hates, frees one from pain, 
and leads to Nirvana, the state of Perfect Rest, he preached 
the rest of an untinged, untainted existence in the Spirit- 
Though the soul be composed of the finest conceivable 
substance, yet if substance at all — as Dr. J ager seems able to 
prove, and ages of:human intercourse with the weird phantoms 
of the shadow world imply — it must in time perish. What 
remains is that changeless part of man, which most philoso- 
phers call Spirit, and Nirvana is its necessary condition of 
existence. 

The only dispute between Buddhist authorities is 
whether this Nirvanic existence is attended with individual 
consciousness, or whether the individual is merged in the 
whole, as the extinguished flame is lost in the air. But there 
are those who say that the flame has not been annihilated by 
the blowing out. It has only passed out of the visible world 
of matter into the invisible world of Spirit, where it still 
exists and will ever exist, as a bright reality. Such thinkers 
can understand Buddha’s doctrine and, while agreeing with him 
that soul is not immortal, would spurn the charge of materialistic 
nihilism, if brought against either that sublime teacher or 
themselves. 

The history of Sakya Muni’s life is the strongest bulwark 
of his religion. As long as the human heart is capable of 
being touched by tales of heroic self-sacrifice, accompanied by 
purity and celestial benevolence of motive, it will cherish his 
memory. Why should I go into the particulars of that noble 
life ? Y ou will remember that he was the son of the King of 
Kapilavastu a mighty sovereign whose opulence enabled him 

A 


to 


every 
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imagination could desire : and that the future Buddha was. 
not allowed even to know, much less observe, the miseries of 
ordinary existence. How beautifully Edwin Arnold has 
painted for us in The Light of Asia the luxury and languor of 
that Indian Court, “ where love was gaoler and delights its. 
bars.” We are told : 

The King commanded that within those walls 
No mention should be made of death or age, 

Sorrow, or pain, or sickness . . . 

And every dawn the dying rose was plucked, 

The dead leaves hid, all evil sights removed : 

For said the King, “ If he shall pass his youth 
Far from such things as move to wistfulness, 

And brooding on the empty eggs of thought, 

The shadow of this fate, too vast for man, 

May fade, belike, and I shall see him grow 
To that great stature of fair sovereignty, 

When he shall rule all lands — if he will rule — 

The King of Kings and Glory of his time. 

You know how vain were all the precautions taken by the 
father to prevent the fulfilment of the prophecy that his 
beloved son would be the coming Buddha. Though all sug- 
gestions of death were banished from the royal palace, though 
the city was bedecked with flowers and gay flags, and every 
painful object removed from sight when the young Prince 
Siddartha visited it, yet the decrees of destiny were not to be 
baffled, the “ voices of the spirits,” the “ wandering winds ” 
and the Devas, whispered the truth of human sorrows into his 
listening ear, and when the appointed hour arrived, the 
Suddha Devas threw the spell of slumber over the household, 
steeped in profound lethargy the sentinels (as we are told was 
done by an angel to the gaolers of Peter’s prison), rolled back 
the triple gates of bronze, strewed the sweet moghra-flowers 
thickly beneath his horse’s feet to muffle every sound, and he 
was free. Free ? Yes — to resign every earthly comfort, every 
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sensuous enjoyment, the sweets of royal power, the homage 
of a Court, the delights of domestic life : gems, the glitter of 
gold : rich stuffs, rich food, soft beds : the songs of trained 
musicians, and of birds kept prisoners in gay cages, the 
murmur of perfumed waters splashing in marble basins, the 
delicious shade of trees in gardens where art had contrived to 
make Nature even lovelier than herself. He leaps from his 
saddle when at a safe distance from the palace, flings the 
jewelled rein to his faithful groom, Channa, cuts off his 
flowing locks, gives his rich costume to a hunter in exchange 
for his own, plunges into the jungle, and is free : 

To tread its paths with patient, stainless feet, 

Making its dust my bed, its loneliest wastes 
My dwelling, and its meanest things my mates ; 

Clad in no prouder garb than outcasts wear, 

Fed with no meats save what the charitable 
Give of their will, sheltered by no more pomp 
Then the dim cave lends or the jungle-bush. 

This will I do because the woeful cry 
Of life and all flesh living cometh up 
Into my ears, and all my soul is full 
Of pity for the sickness of this world ; 

Which I will heal, if healing may be found 
By uttermost renouncing and strong strife. 


Thus masterfully does Sir Edwin Arnold depict the sen- 
timent which provoked this Great Renunciator. The testimony 
of thousands of millions who, during the last twenty-five 
centuries, have professed the Buddhistic religion, proves that 
the secret of human misery was at last solved by this divine 
self-sacrifice, and the true path to Nirvana opened. 

The joy that he brought to the hearts of others, Buddha 
first tasted himself. He found that the pleasures of the eye, 
the ear, the taste, touch and smell are fleeting and deceptive : 
he who gives value to them brings only disappointment and 
bitter sorrow upon himself. The social differences between 
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men he found were equally arbitrary and illusive ; caste bred 
hatred and selfishness ; riches strife, envy and malice. So in 
founding his Faith he laid the bottom of its foundation-stones 
upon all this worldly dirt, and its dome in the clear serene of 
the world of Spirit. He who can mount to a clear conception 
of Nirvana will find his thought far away above the common 
joys and sorrows of petty men. As to one who ascends to 
the top of Chimborazo or the Himalayan crags, and sees men 
on the earth’s surface crawling to and fro like ants, so equally 
small do bigots and sectarians appear to him. The mountain 
climber has under his feet the very clouds from whose sun- 
painted shapes the poet has figured to himself the golden 
streets and glittering domes of the materialistic Heaven of a 
personal God. Below him are all the various objects out 
of which the world’s pantheons have been manufactured r 
around, above — Immensity. And so also, far down the ascend- 
ing plane of thought that leads from the earth towards the 
Infinite, the philosophic Buddhist describes, at different plat- 
eaux, the heavens and hells, the gods and demons, of the mater- 
ialistic creed-builders. 

What are the lessons to be derived from the life and 
teachings of this heroic Prince of Kapilavastu ? Lessons of 
gratitude and benovolence. Lessons of tolerance for the clash- 
ing opinions of men who live, move and have their being, think 
and aspire, only in the material world. The lesson of a com- 
mon tie of brotherhood among all men. Lessons of manly 
self-reliance, of equanimity in breasting whatsoever of good or 
ill may happen. Lessons of the meanness of the rewards, the 
pettiness of the misfortunes of a shifting world of illusions. 
Lessons of the necessity for avoiding every species of evil 
thought and word, and for doing, speaking and thinking 
everything that is good, and for the bringing of the mind into 
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■subjection so that these may be accomplished without selfish 
motive or vanity. Lessons of self-purification and communion, 
by which the illusiveness of externals and the value of in- 
ternals are understood. 

Well might St. Hilaire burst into the panegyric that 
Buddha “ is the perfect model of all the virtues he preaches 
... his life has not a stain upon it.” Well might the 
sober critic Max Muller pronounce his moral code “ one of 
the most perfect which the world has ever known.” No 
wonder that in contemplating that gentle life Edwin Arnold 
should have found his personality “ the highest, gentlest, 
holiest and most beneficent ... in the history of thought,” 
and been moved to write his splendid verses. It is twenty- 
five hundred years since humanity put forth such a flower : 
who knows when it did before ? 

Gautama Buddha, Sakya Muni, has ennobled the whole 
human race. His fame is our common inheritance. His 
Law is the law of J ustice, providing for every good thought, 
word and deed its fair reward, for every evil one its proper 
punishment. His law is in harmony with the voices of 
Nature, and the evident equilibrium of the universe. It yields 
nothing to importunities or threats, can be neither coaxed nor 
bribed by offerings to abate or alter one jot or tittle of its 
inexorable course. 



EDITORIAL 


The Adyar Library is very happy to introduce the first part 
of the Bulletin for the fifth year, and takes this opportunity to 
thank all the Institutions and persons who have helped the 
Library in conducting the Bulletin. We have been able to 
publish some very rare and valuable works as serials in the 
Bulletin and we have also published detailed information 
about many manuscripts in the Library ; in these Manuscript 
Notes, we have been able to throw some light on the problems 
of many authors and their dates. 

When the Indian Philosophical Congress held its six- 


teenth 


Madras 


were held in the Estate of the Theosophical Society at Adyar 


accommodation 


The Adyar Library is very happy to have the opportunity of 
associating itself with the activities of such a body of learned 
people and students of religion and philosophy. I had the 
privilege of being one of the Local Secretaries for the Session 
and I take this opportunity to thank the President of the 


Theosophical Society and the 


Library 


for the whole-hearted help they have given in bringing about 
the association of the Philosophy Congress with the activities 
of the Theosophical Society and of the Adyar Library. In my 
capacity as one who has been for many years associated with 
the activities of the Adyar Library in different positions, I have 
also to thank the Indian Philosophical Congress for accepting 
the invitation to hold the Session at Adyar. 
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In the December Number of the fourth volume of the 
Bulletin I had suggested that an All- India Manuscripts 
Library Association may be started with profit both for the 
scholars and also for the Libraries themselves. The Director 
of the Adyar Library very kindly took up the question and he 
sent an invitation to the many important Manuscripts 
Libraries in India communicating the suggestion to them and 
inviting their co-operation in the matter. He was also kind 
enough to send them copies of the Notes I had written on the 
matter on two previous occasions — in the February and 
December Numbers of the fourth Volume of the Bulletin. 
The Library has already received very encouraging replies from 
many Libraries. We are still awaiting replies from other 
Libraries. 

I take this opportunity to deal with some other points 
which I had not dealt with in my previous notes on the 
subject. There are many Libraries which are yet growing, 
which are yet adding new manuscripts to their collections. 
If all the Manuscripts Libraries form themselves into an 
All-India Organization, it will be very easy to issue a periodical 
Bulletin of the Association giving lists of such additions and 
also fuller information about the more valuable works in 
the new additions. This will certainly be a very great help 
to scholars. The individual scholars cannot be in constant 
communication with all the manuscripts Libraries and the 
Manuscript Libraries too cannot be expected to give such 
information to all the individual scholars separately. It will 
be readily conceded that an official Bulletin of an organization 
of the sort contemplated will be the best solution for the 
problem of bringing to the notice of the other Manuscripts 
Libraries and also of the individual scholars, any additions to 
any Library. 
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Another line in which I conceive the organization to be 
of service is to publish a Directory of Manuscripts Libraries. 
There is a Directory of Indian Libraries published some time 
ago by the Indian Library Association. That publication 
contains information only about the very important organized 
Libraries and a very large number is omitted. In my capacity 
as Editor of the New Catalogus Catalogorum, the preparation 
of which has been undertaken by the University of Madras, 
I have with me a list of more than eight hundred collections 
of manuscripts in India and abroad. The first volume of 
the Catalogus Catalogorum will be issued in another two years 
and the Introduction will contain brief accounts of these 
collections. But a Directory can give fuller information that 
will be of interest and of help to scholars and also to 
the Libraries themselves. 

II 

There is one aspect which has not received proper 
attention in the affairs of Manuscripts Libraries, The manu- 
scripts have been till now valued only from the point of view 
of their content. Is it an ancient w T ork ? Is it a rare work ? 
Is it an ancient manuscript ? These were the main considera- 
tions in evaluating the worth of a manuscript. 

The Manuscripts Libraries have another value besides 
being repositories of the manuscripts of ancient works. They 
are also repositories of ancient records of historical interest. 
The owner of a manuscript and the scribe of a manuscript 
have their own importance from a historical point of view. 
It may be that some of the manuscripts may have belonged 
to persons w r ho had played a prominent part in shaping the 
history of the country. In ancient India there was not any 
hard and fast line betw-een kings, warriors and statesmen wdio 
moulded the national life of the country and the intellectual 
people wdio shaped the spiritual life of the country. Kings 
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and warriors were also scholars and philosophers. They 
wrote works ; they collected and owned large libraries. 
Many of the manuscripts record the name of the owner and 
the name of the scribe, besides the name of the author. 
They also record the date of the transcription. 

South Indian Paleography is a field which affords much 
scope for original work. It is easier to arrange the North 
Indian manuscripts in a chronological order, since most of 
them give the date of transcription. But in South Indian 
Manuscripts, it is seldom that the dates are give. If at all, 
it is only as Prabhavandma samvatsara etc., which is of 
little value, since the year named Prabhava comes round 
in every cycle of 60 years. 

The Indian Historical Records Commission does not 
seem to have worried about this aspect of ancient Indian 
Records. To them “record” means the letters and docu- 
ments connected with the conquest and administration of 
India by the East India Company. The various Government 
Record Offices contain mainly documents of this sort. I 
notice that there has been a move in recent times to expand 
the scope of the activities of the Commission and to change the 
constitution of the Commission by admitting new classes of 
members from new fields. It would be well that the Commis- 
sion includes the records preserved in Manuscripts Libraries 
in addition to the records preserved in “ Record Offices. ” 
The Commission need not take up the literary aspect of the 
Libraries. They can certainly take notice of the “ record ” 
values of these collections. Here is another point on which an 
All-India Manuscripts Library Association can do some work. 



DATE OF THE VISNUBHAKTIKALPALATA OF 

PURUSOTTAMA— BEFORE A.D. 1495 

By P. K. Gode, M.A. 


No attempt has hitherto been made to put definite limits 
to the chronology of the Visnubhaktikalpalata . 1 of Purusottama, 
though this poem was published about 48 years ago. In a 
note on the author of this poem in 8 Stabakas the editors 
state that the time and place of this author is doubtful. 2 

In view of the above statement I propose to record in this 
paper some data which will enable us to put some definite 
limits to the date of Purusottama. 


1 Kavyamala. 31. (N. S. Press, Bombay, 1892) Ed. by Durga- 

prasad and Parab. f 

2 ibid — “ i fowpfrfai- 

editors then refer to several theories about the chronology and 
identification of Purusottama as follows : 

(1) Anandardma on p. 14 of his Intro, to states 

that Purusottama belonged to 3W or Bengal and was descended from 

He flourished not later than the latter part of the 12th 

■century A.D. 

(2) Kavi Caritra (in Marathi) tells us that Purusottama 

was the King of Orissa and Kalinga and flourished in the 14th 
Century of the S' alivdhana S' aka. His Capital was at Cuttack. 
He composed and 

9 

(3) Rajendralal Mitra states in his Notices of Sanskrit 
MSS. that Purusottama flourished either in the 10th or 11th 

Century A.D. 

The editors observe that where as the author of f5R5T<r?%q and 
other works is called at the end of these works, our 

author’s name as mentioned in the is given as 

only. 
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Aufrecht records some MSS. of the Visnubhaktikaipalata 
as follows : 


CC. 1,591-2 


<< 




a poem in eight Sta 


bakas by Purusottamacarya 


10. 1500, 2420, 2468. W. p. 158. K. 66. B. 4, 92 

(and Comm.). P. 23. Bhk. 27. Proceed, A S B. 
1869, B 6. Oppert II, 4779. Peters 1, 119, 3, 396., 
B P 263 (eighth Stabaka). 357. 

Commentary : by the author 

B., 4. 92. 


by Mahldhara composed in 1590. 1 

10 1500, 2461, W. p. 158. P. 23. 

Bhk. 27. Peters 3. 396. 

•• 


,, By Mahes'vara composed in 1621 2 Bh. 

26. B. P. 54. 263. 357. 

,, By Haridasa. B. 4. 92. 

CC. II, 140 — — Kavya in eight Stabaka 

by Purusottama, son Visnu, Stein 74 (1 — 4). 
Printed with Mahldhara’s Comm, in Kdvyamala 31. 

Comm. by Mahldhara. Peters 4. 31. 

CC. Ill, 174— by Purusottama. AS 

p. 177 (2 MSS.) Comm, by Mahidhara AS. p. 177. 


1 The correct date is Saiiivat 1654= A.D. 1598. 

'MS. No. 86 of 1883-84 in the B. O. R. Institute MSS. 
Library is a commentary by JTT^ on fa. ¥f. $TO5cir. It ends 

as follows “ Spq I 

TO si 'WW rt^s sfa s S?1 Mm n 

The chronogram 3Rj f aigfa , TFI, gfa=Samvat 1647=4.D. 1591 

in which year the work was composed. 

The MS. of the work is dated Samvat 1661 = 8 aka 1533 = A.D. 
1611. This MS. therefore, was copied 20 years after the work was 
composed. Aufrecht’s date A.D. 1621 is wrong. 



VISNUBHAKTIKALPALATA OF PURUSOTTAMA 

* b 


The above entries show that the work Visnubhaktikalpa- 
lata ( = VBK) has found three commentators. Of these three 


the dates of two are definitely known as A.D. 1590 and 1621. 


We must, therefore, search for the date of VBK before A.D. 


1590, which is the later limit for the date of this work. Let 
us now see if we can take this limit backwards form A.D. 


1590. Fortunately for us we have a dated MS. of the text of 


the VBK in the India Office Library which was copied in 
A.D. 1495 1 and hence is earlier by 103 years than A.D. 1598 
( = Sarh. 1654) which is the exact 2 date of Mahidhara’s 


commentary Prakas'a on the VBK. We must, therefore, 
search for Purusottama’s date before A.D. 1495. Mahes'vara’s 


commentary on the VBK was composed in A.D. 1591 and 
not in A.D. 1621 as stated by Aufrecht 3 (CC. I, 591). 

1 Vide p. 1475 of I.O. MSS Cata. VII, 1904 —Visnubhakti- 
kalpalata a poem in 8 Stabakas, consisting of meditations "and devo- 
tional effusions on the names and qualities of Visnu by Purusottama 

son of Visnu and Man! The MS. ends : fl fWdW 

1 w ^ 5 ° || JTT«ft ftcTT 1%^- 

I fa^STT^cTT ^ carafe: II ** The 2nd 

MS. of VBK (10. No. 3909) is dated Samvat 1848= A.D. 1792. 
The third MS. (No. 3910) is dated “about A.D. 1650” and 

ends as follows sf) •TffiTgff: 

II *WThTT II 




The chronogram ^ (4) srm (5) ^ (6) (l)=Samvat 1654 = 
A.D. 1598. 

2 Aufrecht records A.D. 1590 as the date of Mahldhara’s 
Prakas’a Comm, but this statement is incorrect as the exact date of 

this Comm, is Sam. 1654= A.D. 1598 and not A.D. 1590, which is the 

date of Mahidhara’s another work Mantramahodadhi (Sam. 1645). 

3 Aufrecht’s date A.D. 1621 for the composition Mahes'vara’s 

Comm, on the VBK is directly contradicted by the date of MS. 
No. 86 of 1883 — 84 which was copied in A.D. 1611 i.e. ten years 
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The above data shows the following chronology of the 
MSS. of the VBK and also of the commentaries on the work ; 

A.D. 1495 — Date of India Office MS of VBK. 

1591 — Mahes'vara composed his comm, on VBK. 
1598 — Mahldhara comments on VBK. 

1611 — Date of a MS. of Mahes'vara’s Comm, on 
VBK. 


These dates enable us to conclude that Purusottama lived 
before — say A.D. 1450 — and therefore we must try to make a 
search for his date in sources of prior date i.e., before A.D. 1450. 

The earlier terminus to the date of the VBK will have 


to be fixed on the strength of internal evidence. Unfortu- 
nately the nature of this devotional poem call for no references 
by the author to earlier authors or works and consequently 
the task of fixing the earlier limit becomes rather difficult.. 
Whether and to what extent Purusottama’s present poem in 
8 Stabakas was influenced by earlier Vaisnavite works, I 
cannot say at present. I have not also traced any references 
to the VBK in later Vaisnavite or other works. There are 
some Vaisnavite works with titles analogous 1 to the Visnu- 
bhaktikalpalata but their priority or posteriority to the 
present work will have to be examined separately before any- 
thing could he definitely said in this matter. 


earlier before the work was composed (in A.D. 1621 according to 
Aufrecht). 

1 Cf. Aufrecht, CC. I, 592 — “ fqroj- 

^ftWT^reR, and CC, 

sfeTOre etc. 
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has extinguished civilisation in other lands. That a fre- 
quently ravaged society was able to maintain its essential 
unity and cherished ideals and modes of life, through such 
calamities and through such a long stretch of time, adapting 
itself, within the limits of its fundamental beliefs, to the 
calls of altered needs, and that it ensured to its members 
a considerable degree of happiness and freedom, with the 
temper to make use of them, are claims which may be urged 
on behalf of the great body of tradition and literature called 
Dharmas'dstra. That a study of its scope, aims and implica- 


tions, along with that of the ways in which it renewed itself 
from age to age, may prove of use not only to those who 


accept it without question, but even to those who ardently 
wish for social change in the interests of wider well-being, among 
a vast population in which a great many persons have still 
the faith in it which will help them more readily to accept 
change if it is in consonance with tried ideals and methods, is 
the justification for the review which has been attempted 
in these lectures of what, from its vital bearing on the pros- 
perity of the land, I have, consistently with tradition, to call 


Rajadharma. 




NOTES 


[The figures at the head of the Notes refer to the pages and 
lines of the text of the lectures, while the figures on the top of 
Notes refer to the serial numbers of the Notes, which are given 
for convenience of cross-reference.] 



1, last line. Study of Ancient Indian Culture 

The first Chair on the subject was founded by the late Maha- 
raja Manlndracandra Nandi of Cossimbazar. Recently, H. H. the 
Maharaja of Baroda has given the University a perpetual grant for 
the foundation of a Professorship in Ancient Indian Culture and 
some Fellowships. At Benares candidates can study the subject 
in all its ramifications from the pass B.A. course to the M.A, and 
D. Litt. degrees. 

2, l. 9 

The convention which was set up when the Chair at Madras 
University was first filled has been maintained with the widening 
activities of the Department of Indian History. Research more 
than teaching forms the chief occupation of the staff. 

3, U. 15-16 

At Bombay the School of Sociology has produced some useful 
doctoral theses on Indian Polity and Sociology, marked by scholar- 
ship and insight. 

2 

4, line 23. RAJADHARMA 

The term Rajadharma is now popularly used in the sense of 
Polity or Rdjamti. It has been so especially since the study of 
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Ancient Polity was stimulated, if not actually commenced, by the 
publication in 1909 of Kautilva’s Arthas-dstra and its tr ansl ation 
into English. Lawyers have all along been pre-occupied, since the 
foundation of British Courts of justice in India, with that part of 
Vyavahara which deals with inheritance and partition of heritage 
( Dayabhdga ). There has been a belief, which is not justified by 


Indian tradition, that, as the Hindu king was invested with the duty 
of adjudicating suits of law, the Vyavahara content of Dharma- 

4 

s'astra, and the special rules for the kings and courts alone consti- 
tute Rajadharma. The chief purpose of these lectures is to correct 
the impressions, to show that they are not in consonance with the 
traditional view of Hindu life or institutions, and to draw attention 
to the wider implications of the term. 


3 

5. The Lecturer’s Works 

Ancient Indian Polity was published in 1914, and a second 
edition appeared in 1934. Ancient Indian Economic Thought 
appeared at Benares in 1935. The Calcutta Readership lectures 
were named Indian Cameralism, from striking points of resem- 
blance with European Cameralism and the Arthas'dstra. Though 
delivered in 1934, it has yet to be published. 



6. Use of the Kautiliya in Modern Politics 


Half in fun and half seriously, European administrators have 

ft 

cited the precepts of Kautilya in legislative debates in support of 
new taxes and the Criminal Intelligence Department. 


5 

7, ll . 29-30. Dharmas'astra as Priestly Twaddle 

The Grhya-sutras, which form part of the Dhannas'dstra , have 
been characterised by a hostile critic as not only twaddle, but priestly 
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twaddle.’ Many of the misconceptions of the nature and content of 
Dharmas’astra may be traced to the criticisms of Sir Henry Maine, 
made on the basis of the translation of Manusmrti by Sir William 


Jones 


and 


ti. 


Some illustrative passages may be cited : 

The religious oligarchies of Asia, either for their own guid- 
ance, or for the relief of their memory, or for the instruction of 
their disciples, seem in all cases to have ultimate 


embodied 


legal learning in a code ; but the opportunity for increasing and 
consolidating their influence was probably too tempting to be re- 
sisted. Their complete monoploy of legal knowledge appears to 
have enabled them to put off on the world, not so much of the rules 
actually observed as of the rules which the priestly order considered 
proper to be observed. The Hindoo Code, called the Laws of 
Manu, which is certainly a Brahman compilation, undoubtedly 


enshrines 


Hindoo 


opinion of the best contemporary orientalists is, that it does not, as 
a whole represent a set of rules actually administered in Hindustan. 

It is, in great part, an ideal picture of that which, in the view of 

•% • 

the Brahmins, ought to be the law. It is consistent with human 


nature 


Codes 





like that of Manu should pretend to the highest antiquity and claim 
to have emanated in their present form from the Deity, 
according to Hindoo mythology, is an emanation from the Supreme 
God ; but the compilation which bears his name, though its exact 
date is not easily discovered, is, in point of the relative progress of 
Hindoo jurisprudence, a recent production.” ( Ancient Law , ed 
Pollock, 1927, pp. 15-16. The work -was published in 1861). 

“ Hindoo law, which I have placed by the side of Roman law, 
calls assuredly for no euology. It is full of monstrous iniquities, 
and has been perverted in all directions by priestly influence. But 
then a great deal of it is of prodigious antiquity, and, what is more 
important, we can see this ancient law in operation before our eyes. 
British legislation has corrected some of its excesses, but its 
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principles are untouched, and are still left to produce some of their 
results.” ( Early History of Institutions, 1874, p. 309). 

6 

8, 11. 1-7. Small Content of Law and Polity in 
Dharmas'astra 

In Manusmrti only three books, viz. the seventh, eighth and 
the ninth treat of politics and law proper, and take up about 980 
verses against 1580 for the rest. In Y djnav alky as m rti, the last 
( i.e . 13th adhikarana) of the first book, and the whole of the second 
deal with polity and law, and take up 367 verses out of the total 
1009. In the reconstructed Brhaspati-smrti, I have gathered 1288 
verses (including some half-s'lokas) on law and polity, as against 
1037 on the rest of the normal content of Dharmas'astra. As 
Brhaspati’s work concentrates on Vyavahdra, the large content of 

9 

non-vyavahara element in it is noteworthy. Paras' ar asm rti, as is 
well known, has no Vyavahdra or Rdjadharma content, while the 
extant Naradsmrti is equally exceptional in having virtually only a 
vyavahdra element, which is noticeably very small in the Dharma- 
sutra literature, being relatively most abundant, while still relat- 
ively smaller than the non-vyavahara element in Visnusmrti the 
only smrti in sutra form which has relatively a large vyavahdra 
content. 

If we turn to the nibandhakaras, we find that only two out of 
the fourteen books of the Kalpataru of Laksmidhara are devoted to 
Rajaniti and Vyavahara. Jlmutavahana’s Ddyabhdga was exclu- 
sively devoted to a part of vyavahara, as his Vyavahdra-mdtrkd 
was also, but he recognised the value of the non-vyavahara element 
by writing a much larger work on Kalanirnaya, (i.e. the Kdlaviveka, 
Bibliotheca Indica, 1905). His lost Dharmaratna, of which both 
the Kdlaviveka and the Ddyabhdga are declared in their colophons 
to be parts, will if recovered furnish another illustration of the 
principle enunciated. (Kane, History of Dharmas'astra, p. 319). 
Of the twenty-eight tattvas of Ragunandana only two (viz. on 
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day a and vyavahara) bear on law proper, 
complete digest will furnish similar instances. 


Every large and 



8, II. 28-30. Halhed’s Code 

The original of N. B. Halhed’s Gentoo Code, published in 1776, 
was a Persian translation of the Vivddarnavmetu (Bridge over the 
Ocean of Litigation) which was composed by a committee of 
smdrtas named in the following s'loka, which appears at the end of 
the printed edition of the work : 


B dles'vara-Krpdrdina-Sdma-Gopdla-Krsnaj ivan dhhyaih 1 
Vires'vara-Krsnacandra-S ri-Gau rikantdbh idh an aih 

sadbhih II 
* % 

Kdl as> ahkara-S yamasund ra-Krsnake&ava • sani gaih I 
Sitdrcimasangaisca krto granthah sphuratu sabhayam II 

There is no mention of the Maharaja Ranjit Singh of Lahore, to 
whose inspiration the publisher attributed this work. The Oriental 
Manuscripts Library at Madras has a copy of this work with the 
title V iva darn ava-bhauj ana . It should not be confused with 
Jagannatha’s famous digest, which H. T. Colebrooke translated in 
1798. The title of the latter, which is still unpublished, is Vivdda- 




9, I. 2. COLEBROOKE’S DIGEST 

This famous work, which has been extensively used by the 
British courts w 7 as published first in 1797 by H. T. Colebrooke. It 
is a translation of the sections on contract and succession of a digest 
specially composed by Jagannatha Tarkapancanana of Triveni on 
the Ganges in 1796. Jagannatha is the last great nibandhakara. 
He is said to have died at the great age of 111 in 1806. If it be so, 
he must have been a centenarian when the digest was composed, a 
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truly remarkable achievement. (B. Banerjee, Dawn of New India, 

1927, pp. 81-91). 

9 

9, First Paragraph. Early English Translations of 

Dharmas'astra and Works on Hindu Law 

• • 

Sir William Jones translated Manusmrti following Kulluka’s 

commentary, and an edition was published in 1796, after his death. 

He was responsible for the suggestion to undertake a comprehensive 

digest, and the Vivadasdrdrtiava of Trivedi Sarvorus'arman was 

composed accordingly in 1789. Meantime, the Vivdddrnavasetu 

had been compiled in 1773, and was the original of Halhed’s Code 

of Gentoo Laivs, 1776, published in 1781. Jagannatha’s nibandha 

was partially translated as ‘ Digest of Hindu Law ’ by T. E. Cole- 

brooke, in 1797. Colebrooke published in 1810 his translations of 

Jimutavahana’s Ddyabhdga and the Ddyabhdga section of the 

Mitdksard. Borradaile’s translation of the Vy avail dramayukha 

appeared in 1827. The Ddyakramasamgraha was translated by 

P. M. Wynch in 1818. It was by S'rl Krsna Tarkalankara, and 

an edition of it was published in 1828. The Dattaka-minidmsd of 

Nandapandita and the Dattaka-candrikd of Kubera was published 

by J. C. C. Sutherland in 1821. Sir Thomas Strange published his 

♦ 

Hindu Law in 1825. In 1829 appeared Sir Willaim Hay 
Macnaghten’s ‘ Principles and Precedents of Hindu Law ’ in the 
same year as his father Sir Francis Macnaghten’s Considerations 
on Hindu Law. Goldstucker wrote his Present Administration 

• • M • .* 

of Hindu Law, in 1871. Meantime, A. C. Burnell had published a 
translation of the Ddyabhdga section of Madhava’s bhasya on 
Paras- arasmrti in 1868, which he followed up by a translation of 
the same section of Varadaraja’s Vyavahdranirnaya, which I am 
about to publish for the first time. Vacaspati Mis'ra’s Vivada- 
cintdmani was translated in 1865 by P. C. Tagore, and the sections 
on inheritance in the Smrticandrikd were translated by T. Krishna- 
swami Aiyar in 1867. In 1868 Prosonno Coomar Tagore left by 
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will the funds for the foundation of the famous Tagore Law 
Professorship in the University of Calcutta, and H. Cowell gave in 
1870 the first course of lectures under this foundation, and chose 
Hindu Law as his subject. 

# 

10 

10, 11. 8-10. JIMUTAVAHANA’S INTEREST IN NON-VyAVAHARA 

The colophon to the Dayabhaga, the most famous work of 
J imutavahana, ends thus “ Dharmaratne Ddyabhdgah samciptah ” 
The same reference to Dhannaratna occurs in the colophon to his 
Kalaviveka (Bibliotheca Indica, 1905). The last words in the 
Kalaviveka “ Samaptamcedam Bhuratne Dharmaratnam *’ will 
indicate that this section was the last in the Dhannaratna. The 
complimentary verse at the end of the section refers to the bigger 
work and its occurrence at the end of Kalaviveka will also suggest 
that the Dhannaratna terminated with the section of Kola : 

Bahuvidha-vivada-timiragrastam grahanam raveh 
s'as’dnkasya I 

Tad-dharmaratnadlpalokat sakalam vilokayata II 

His Vyavahdramatrka, which was published by Sir Asutosh 
Mookerjee in 1912, does not show this reference to Dhannaratna 
in the colophon, which ends thus : 

Iti Paribhadra Mahamahopadhydya Sri J imutavahana- 
krta Vyavaharamatrkd samaptd. It is possible that the 
other sections of the Dhannaratna were never written, though 
planned. 


11 

10, IL 10-11. Madhavacarya’s Kalaviveka or 
Kalanirnaya 

The reason given by Madhavacarya for selecting Pardsara- 
stnrti for comment is that Paras'ara’ is work was the most 


10 
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resplendant among smrti (Sm rti-siisam a -paras'arah) and it was 
not commented on by any previous writer : 


Paras' arasm rtih purvair na vyakhyata nibandhrbhih I 

Mayato Madhavdryena tad-vyakhydyam prayatyate. II 

% 


As this smrti does not treat of kala, just as it did not treat of 
vyavahara and rdjadharma , Madhava seems to have felt the need 
to write a separate treatise on kala, as he could not fasten one on a 

verse in the original, as he did his disquisition on law and govern- 

► 

ment. His action shows how he felt that the treatment of these 
topics, which were omitted by Paras'ara, were needed to round off 
the nibandha. 


12 

10, ll. 14-16. Mixture of Spiritual and Secular 
Punishments in the Hindu Criminal Code 

The connection between sin and crime is shown by the view 
that they are identical, every crime being an offence against God 
and therefore a sin, and every sin, in primitive society atleast, being 
an offence against the order established along with the state, and 
therefore punishable by the state. Sir Henry Maine pointed out in 
1861 ( Ancient Law, ed. Pollock, p. 381) that primitive jurispru* 
dence knows both sins and torts. “ Of the Teutonic codes, it is 
almost unnecessary to make this assertion, because those codes in 
the form in which we have received them, were compiled or recast 
by Christian legislators. But it is also true that non-Christian 
bodies of archaic law entail penal consequences on certain classes 


of acts, and on certain classes of omissions, as being violations of 


divine prescriptions and commands.” The sinful nature of crimes was 
known to Europe, and is shown by the post-motuary punishments 


for some classes of crime, like violent robbery, and suicide, by 


refusal of Christian burial. The Church’s refusal of absolution for 


certain offences is noteworthy. 
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The relations between spiritual and worldly punishments is 
explained at some length by J. Jolly, Hindu Laxe and Custom, 
pp. 250-270. It is worth studying. Visnusmrti , 33-42, gives an 
elaborate catalogue of sins (pataka), which the king should punish 
(ib. pp. 250-252.) For an offence there is expiation in two ways, 
by undergoing punishment at the hands of the king, as punishment 
purifies ( Manusmrti , VIII, 318) and by performing the prescribed 
penances, except in cases for which no penance can be prescribed, 
owing to their moral gravity. Expulsion from society ( tydga ) 
corresponds to excommunication, i.e. out-casting. “ In all the 
smrtis an elaborate admixture of spiritual and worldly punishments 
is in evidence. ” (ib. p. 263) Penance as well as punishment was 
prescribed for almost all crimes, (ib. pp. 267-268.) It should be 
noted that the powder of the king as the wielder of the ‘ rod of 
punishment ’ and of the community in arranging for readmission 
after penance, meant a capacity, by refusal of penance or punish- 
ment, to make the culpability continue in future lives, i.e. after 
death. A careful calculation of the effects of a punishment of 
this combined nature in the case of apparently preferentially treated 
persons, like Brahmaijas, might show that what appears, in a 
sceptical age as immunity or special consideration, is in reality a 
relatively heavy load for the class of apparently exempted offenders. 

13 


11. II. 5-11. Brahmana Immunities 


it 


Kautilya believes in the immunities of Brahmans in several 


matters, frees them 



t corporal 
mprisoned in cases 


only 


crime, exempts their property from escheat and from forced contri 


and 



from the King, in cases where an innocent man has been punished. 
In these, he is like Manu, though he does not go to the lengths 
to which Manu would proceed in giving such privileges and 
immunities. But, Kautilya would apparently not except even 
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Brahmans from the law against suicide, while, in cases of their 
committing treason he would have them drowned, and he would also- 
allow the Brahman to be killed on the battlefield or in self-defence” 
( Ancient Indian Polity, pp. 33-34. In II, i of the Arthas'astra fines 
are prescribed to those, who, though able to do so, do not support 
( a-bibhratah s'aktimato) a number of named dependants like chil- 
dren, wife, parents, brothers under age, and sisters who are unmarried 
or have been widowed, but it is expressly stated that this injunction 
will not apply to claims for maintenance from these if they are 
out-castes or apostates ( anyatra patitebhyah ), but an exception 
to the saving clause is in favor of the mother ( anyatra matuh). 
In the Sukraniti (IV, i, ll. 194-22) occurs a long catalogue of 
persons whom the king is enjoined to punish, and among them 
are the atheist ( ndstikah ) and the blasphemer ( Deva-dusakah )- 
Mahamahopadhyaya R. Shama S'astri has misunderstood the rule, 
and states that the failure of the mother and the apostate to 
maintain their dependants is not punishable ! 

11, ll. 13-21. Alleged Secular Nature of Arthas^astra 

See pp. 38-40, Ancient Indian Polity , where many instances. 

are cited to show the sacerdotalism of the Arthas'astra of Kautilya, 

the most illustrious of its class. From the standpoint of Dharma- 
s'dstra. 


According to the Caranavyuha of S^aunaka, Arthas'astra is 
an Upa-Veda of Atharva-veda. The Atharva Veda is recognised 
as one of the four Vedas, which form the fourteen sources 
( sthanani ) of Dharma in YajSavalkya, I, 3. As Apararka points 
out, if the number fourteen was not specified, and the Vedas were 
mentioned as Trayi, the Atharva-Veda would have lost its place 
as a source (p. 6 . Caturdasa grahanadrte Atharva-veda-samgraho 
na sydt.) The enumeration of another four, to make up eighteen 
sources, by Visnupurdna is dismissed by Apararka with the 
observation that it catalogues the sources of vidyd not dharma , 
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In the four Arthas'astra is named last. The Arthas’astra is also 
included in Itihdsa-purdna , thus bringing it into the canon of 
Dharma. The authors of Dharma-pradipa have erred in suggest- 
ing that Arthas'astra is of no canonical authority, and that 
therefore the dictum ‘ Rcija kdlasya karanam ’ being an Arthas'ds- 
tra dictum (!) should not be accepted, (p.15). The sentence occurs 
in a famous passage in the Mahabhdrata, to which Dharmapradlpa 
will not deny validity. 

Manu denied the right to expound or study the Dharmas'dstra 
to non-Brahmanas (II, 16-17) : 

Nisekadi smas'dnanto mantraih yasyodito vidhih 1 
Tasya s'dstre adhikdrosmin jneyo ndnyasya karhicit II 
Vidusd brdhmanena idam adhyetavyam prayatnatah I 
Sisyebhyasca pravaktavyam samyak nanyena kenacit II 

The Chdndogya Upanisad (ill, iv, 1-3,) equates Itihdsa-Purana 
with the Atharva-veda, but they are open (according to Sankara, 
Vedanta-sutras, XXXIV, S.B.E., p. 229,) to all four castes. 

15 

12, l. 7 #. Toleration of Heresy and Heterodoxy 

Three inscriptions of As'oka in the Barabar hill show that in the- 
thirteenth and twentieth years of his reign he bestowed the rock-cut 
caves to the heretical Brahmana sect of the Ajivakas. (Smith,. 
Asoka, p. 144, ed. 1901). The Vahiyaka inscription of his grandson 
Das'aratha states that immediately after his accession he bestowed 
“ on the venerable Ajivakas ” the cave “ to be a dwelling place for 
them as long as the sun and the moon endure.” (ib. p. 145). 

The Ajivakas are known only from their rivals the Jains and 
the Buddhists. Gos'ala Mankaliputta, the contemporary of 
Mahavira and at one time his follower, is said to have led the 
Ajivakas at the time. They seem to have held that the soul had 
color (Radhakrishnan, Indian Philosophy , I, 1940, p. 292n) and 
also the atomic hypothesis {ibid., II, 194n). 
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Manusmrti (IV, 61) refers to pasandi-gana (association of 
heretics). Yajnavalkya, II, 192 provides for the maintenance of 
the regulations of their guilds : 

S'reni-naigama-pasandi-gandnamapyayam vidhih I 

Bhedam caisam nrpo rakset, purvavrttim ca pal ay an. H 


Narada and Katyayana repeat the rule (vide my Ancient Indian 
Economic Thought, 1934, p. 184 where their words are cited). 
Medhatithi (on Manu, IV, 30), Vijnanesvara (II, 192) and Kulluka 


on Manu, (IV, 30) define the pasan da as one who rejects the Veda, 


and so the Buddhists and Jains were also brought into the category. 


It is possible that the reference in Manu is to monasteries of 

«*» 

Buddhists and Jains. The audience to petitioners precedes the 
inquiry by the king into their affairs. Kautilya (p. 39) advises the 
king to deal personally with the affairs of gods, heretics, 
learned Brahmanas, cattle, sacred places, minors, the aged, the 
.afflicted, the helpless and women, in the order of enumeration. 

Tasmdd devatas'rama-pasanda-s'rotriya - pas'u • punyastha- 
nanatn bdUvrddha-vyddhita-vyasinyandthdndm strinam 
ca kramerja kdrydni pas'yet. 

For the king’s studies see Ancient Indian Polity, p. 39, note 63. 



13, 11. 4-9. Differentiation between Secular and 

Religious Law 

The Arthas'dstra distinguishes the courts as Dharmasthlya and 
Kantakas’odhana, and the third and fourth books of the Kautillya 
are devoted to them. In regard to the treatment of subjects, there 
is little difference between Kautilya and the smrtis, and it may be 
therefore assumed that he followed only the Dharmas'dstra. The 
differences between him and Yajnavalkya are for instance inconsider- 
able. The Dharmasthlya courts dealt not only with the civil 
matters included in the usual “ eighteen titles of law,” but also 
sdhasam (violent crime) and assault ( danda-pdrusya ). Theft 
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had a great extension given to it by construction, so as to 
include abduction, on the principle that it is the theft of a human 
being, ( Maim , VIII, 317) cheating in trade, ( Yajnavalkya , II, 257) 
substitution of an article in deposit {ib. 246-247), and combinations 
of traders to raise prices (held again to be deceitful, ib. 249-250). 
The Kant akas'odh ana courts dealt with such civil matters as the 
affairs of artisans, labourers and merchants, and offences against police 
regulations such as those relating to prostitutes. Capital punishment 
cases came under them, as did all police and magisterial enquiries 
and investigations. It is clear that roughly the difference was 
that between the courts of a judge and a magistrate in British 
India today. The differentiation was not made on the ground of 
secular ity or religion, (vide, Jayaswal, Manu and Yajtiavalkya, 

pp. 116-7) and V. R. Ramachandra Dikshitar, Mauryan Polity r 
pp. 160-164. 


Not only therefore is there no clear distinction between religious 
and secular law, which in the circumstances we can not expect, but 
the lines of demarcation between crime and civil wrong is not 
clear. In most crimes, the offender has not only to undergo punish- 
ment by fine etc. but he incurs the liability to pay to the injured 
party due compensation. The underlying idea is that they are not 
public offences but private injuries. Offences against the spirit of 
religion take the place of grave crimes against the state. This is 
the ground of the serious view taken of adultery and offences against 
women. The original punishment for adultery had been death, but 
Kautilya reduced it to imprisonment and fine {op. cit., p. 228). The 


rule in 


and offences against 


crimes in which the king prosecutes (IV, v, 83 ff.) is the result 
of viewing them as grave moral offences, likely to lead to varna- 
samkara. It would appear superficially that, (as suggested by 
Mr. C. S'ankararama S'astri, Fictions in the Hindu Law Texts, 
1926, p. 35,) contrary to Sir Henry Maine’s generalisation, criminal 
law in India was the creature of civil law. The correct view is 
to regard both as the creatures of Dharma. 
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13, 11. 9-11. Divinity of Punishment or Danda 

This is indicated in Manusmrti, VII, 14 and Yajnavalkya, I, 353. 

Taysarthe sarva-bhutanath goptaram dharmamdtmajam l 
Brahmatejomayam Dandamasrjat purvam Is'varah !l 
and Dharmo hi Danda-rupena Brahmaiia nirmitah pura 1 

18 


13, ll . 13 — 14. Vedic Basis of Hindu Law 

The assumption that not only all law and usage but all know- 
ledge is enshrined in the Veda, leads to the conclusions that (l) 
there should be internal consistency in law, (2) the differences 
which appear are resolvable by enquiry, and (3) for every 
rule of law a vedic basis can be discovered. As the Veda is 
eternal, omniscient and infallible, and the Vedas have no 
limit ( anantd vai veddh), it should be possible to say of 
them what was claimed for the Mahabharata (I, lxii, 26) viz., 
* what is not here is nowhere else ’ ( yan nehdsti na kutracit). 
The Mlmamsa school held ‘ the Vedas entirely and exclusively 
concern themselves with Dharma,’ Dharma being defined by 
Jaimini in his second aphorism as ‘ that which is signified by a direc- 
tion and leads to a benefit ’ ( Codandlaksandrtho dharmah ). When 
one is unable to find Vedic authority for a rule, he would assume 
that the s’ruti had passed out of view ( utsanna , lost ) or is hidden 
{pracchanna), and the s’ruti text will come to view if diligently 
searched for. A bhdsyakdra's skill and learning are shown 
by his discovery of the texts which refer to the matters dealt with. 
Medhatithi and V is'varupa display the capacity, and particularly the 
latter, of whose work a modern writer has remarked that it “ seems 
to have been written with the set purpose of establishing the Vedic 
origin of the Smrtis.” ( Fictions in Hindu Law Texts, p. 79). 

“When it is said that the Vedas are the source of Dharma, it 
is not meant that the Vedas lay down precepts or injunctions 
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(' vidhi ) on points of Hindu Law, as later works like Manusmrti or 
Y ajnaval kyasm rt i do. All that is meant is that the Vedas contain 
incidental references to matters that are of interest to students of 
Hindu Law, that they take certain facts as -well-known and make 
use of them for various purposes. The information that is contained 
in the Vedas on matters of Hindu Law is in the nature of what are 
known as arthavadas in the Mimamsa system. As arthavadas 
form a syntactical unity with the positive injunctions ( vidhis ) laid 
down in the Vedas, they are authoritative. They indicate with 
sufficient clearness what the state of things then was. If one were 
to collect together the scattered Vedic texts on such topics of Hindu 
Law as marriage, adoption, joint family, partition, inheritance, 
strldhana, he would find that the information is of considerable 
importance and is not quite so meagre as one is apt to suppose. The 
conclusion will irresistibly force itself upon us that the founda- 
tions of the Hindu Law r are deeply laid in the Vedic age itself, 
that the peculiar characteristics that distinguish the Hindu Law 
of modern times from other systems of law had their germ in the 
Vedic period and that later Hindu jurists were not wrong when 
they relied upon the Veda as the first source of Dharma 
Mr. P. V. Kane, who has made the above observations, has 
collected a number of illustrations in justification of the conclusions 
in a valuable paper on the Vedic Basis of Hindu Law, published 
in 1939. 
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13, ll . 14-15. Doctrine of Option (Vikalpa) 

The option or vikalpa can only be when there is a conflict 

between two vedic passages, and not when a smrti rule runs 

against a s'ruti, because the latter over-rides the former. But it is 

open to argue that with due diligence a S’ruti -pramdna may be 

discovered for the smrti rule in question. To assume otherwise 

will lead to the summary and easy rejection of many smrti rules 

on the ground of their not being traced to s’ruti. This is the 

11 
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orthodox Mimamsaka standpoint, which further is that action in 
such a case should be suspended pending the discovery (Fictions 
in Hindu Law Texts , p. 116). 

20 

13, 11. 16-27. Conflicts of Law Not Real 

Strict interpretation according to Ml mams a will hold all 
conflict to be apparent only and not real, because of the canonical 
authority claimed for both A rthas'dstra and Dharmas’astr a . But 
such a possibility is envisaged in the smrti texts on conflicts of laws. 

e.g. Yajnavalkya’s dictum (II, 21) : 

* 

Arthas’astrdt-tu balavad dharmas'astram iti sthitih I 
The same principle is enunciated by Naradasmrti (I, 99) : 

t 

Yatra vipratipattis-sydt dharmas'dstra-rthas'dstrayoh I 
Arthas'dstroktamutsrjya dharmas'dstroktamdcaret II 

, The doctrine of infallibity of the common source of both 
s’dstras might justify the conclusion that S'ruti can not be opposed 
to equity and logic (nydya) and the position taken by Kautilya in the 
following passage : 

S'dstram vipratipadyetd dharma-nydyena kenacit I 
Nyayas-tatra pramanam sydt , tatra patho hi nasyati II 

See Ancient Indian Polity , pp. 164-172. 

The facile assumption that Arthas'dstra is an inferior autho- 
rity and should therefore be overlooked when it runs counter to Dhar- 
mas'dstra is repugnant to the orthodox tradition. Accordingly, in 
explaining the dictum of Yajnavalkya (II, 21) the Mitdksard main- 
tains that the word “ arthas'dstra ” in the rule is not to well-known 
writers like Us'anas (S'ukra) but to the arthas'dstra contained in 
Dharmas'dstr a works. If there is a conflict within the Dharma • 
s'dstra between the two classes of rules, the Dharma rule should 
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prevail. He illustrates it by two cases, (l) Manu (VIII, 350-351) en- 
joins the summary killing of an atatayin (manifest assassin, and his 
like) even if he be a learned Brahmana. To act on the direction 
will be to go against a rule of Manu (XI, 89) that there is no expla- 
nation for the deliberate killing of a Brahmana. The former is an 
artha text, which should give way to the latter, a Dharma rule. 
The reconciliation comes from taking the reference to the learned 
Brahmana atatayin as a rhetorical statement emphasising the force 
of the injuction on the treatment of assassins, patent and construc- 
tive, and applying the dictum to cases other than those of Brahmanas. 

#> 

(2) Yajnavalkya, I, 352 gives a rule of prudence, viz. that the 
making of a friend is better than the acquisition of land and wealth, 
but he has also the high moral rule (II, 1) that free from anger 
and covetousness the judge should decide in accordance with 
Dharmas'dstra. If a wealthy suitor is to be unjustly favored, the 
first rule may be observed, but it should not, being an artha precept 
opposed to a dharma rule. 

Vijnanes'vara in discussing the texts dealing with gains of 
science, etc. (II, 118-119), which, if acquired without detriment to 
ancestral property ( pitr-dravyavirodhena ), belong to the acquirer 
and cannot be claimed by co-parceners, states that the section 
of the code is full of texts based on worldly experience : 


Lokasiddhasya anuvadakanyeva prayena asmin prakarane 


vacanam. 



14, l . 10. Schools of Arthas'astra 

There was no appreciable development of the subject after 
Kautilya. He cites seventeen authorities. See Ancient Indian 
Polity, p. 50. Among them are writers with names which became 
famous in smrti literature, like Katyayana, Narada, Paras'ara and 
Brhaspati. It is not improbable that the same writers could have 
written on both s'dstras. 
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14, l. 11. Application of Mimamsa to Dharmas'astra 

AND ARTHAS'ASTRA 

Bhattasvamin’s commentary on the Kautiliya of which a 
fragment has been edited (Jayaswal and Banerji-Sastri, Patna, 
1926) shows familiarity with Mimamsa methods of interpretation. 
Sarikararya’s commentary on Kamandaklya Nitisara (ed. Ganapati 
S'astri, 1912) shows similar training. But they are inferior to 
great commentators like Medhatithi, Vis'varupa and Vijnanes'vara, 

and even to men like Nandapandita. 
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14, 11. 17-18. ARTHAS'ASTRA CORE OF SMRTIS 

There is a good deal of Arthas'astra in Manu, and even more 
of it in Yajnavalkya, with whose code Jolly made a detailed 
comparison of the Kautiliya (Z. D. M. G., 1913, pp. 43-96) 
collecting in an appendix parallels from the smrtis to over 200 
passages of the Arthas'astra . Kautilya’s doctrines are not merely 
more like those of Yajnavalkya than those of any other smrti , but 
the points of verbal identity are greater between the two. Jolly 
held that Kautilya was the borrower. I have shown grounds for 
thinking otherwise. See Ancient Indian Polity , pp. 34-37. 
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14, 11. 14-16. Bramanical Reaction from the First 

Century a.d. Favors Dharmas'astra 

In an epoch of Vedic revival and sacrifices, the Mlmamsaka 
finds the attraction of the smrti and the Kalpasutras greater than 
that of the Arthas'astra. He specializes in Vedic exegesis ( e.g . 
S'abarasvamin, Kumarila). He states emphatically that as the 
Veda is the only source of Dharma, so Dharma is the only topic dealt 
with by the Veda, (S'ankararama S'astri, op. cit., p. 52). Bhasya, 
Samgraha, and Nihandha forms of composition rapidly progress 
with the means supplied by Mimamsa for subtle and exact analysis 
and interpretation. The comparative study of smrtis gains ground. 
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14, ll . 20-22. Kamandaka’s Nitisara 

Kamandaka attempts to write his book in Kdvya style. In 
fact, his commentator, S'ankararya regarded it as a malia-kavya 
and made his comments on the assumption. Not only does 
Kamandaka use the ordinary anusthup metre, but he tries more 
ornate metres also. Though he begins with a panegyric on Visiju- 
gupta ( i.e . Kautilya), his book is not a summary of the Kautillya , 
of which not over-much use is made. Kamandaka apparently 
intended his work to be an artha-samhita, just as the Manusmrti 

is a dharma-samhitd. The Nitisara is divided into sargas or 

• • 

cantos like a classical poem. It begins with the praise of the king, 
and was apparently not familiar with other forms of Government : 

Rdjds'ya jagato hetur v rddher-v rddhabhisammatah 1 
N ayandndaj 'an an ah s’as’dnka ive toyadheh II 

The second line, which states that the king delights the eye as 
the moon gladdens the ocean, appears to contain a half-veiled 
reference to Candragupta II, the son and successor of Samudragupta. 
Sas'anka is Candra, and Toyadhl is Samudra. 

The Nitisara is generally supposed to be a work of the Gupta 
epoch. Formichi (cited in Sarkar’s Hindu Positivism, p. 
would assign its composition to the third or fourth century A. D, 
He regards it as anterior to the Brhat-samhitd of Varahamihira 
(sixth century). Formichi’s estimate will fit in with my suggestion 
that the Nitisara is a work of the time of Candragupta II. 

Kamandaka’s simile will recall to one’s mind Kalidasa’s verse 
{ Raghuvamsa , III, 41). 



Nivatapadmastimitena caksusd nrpasya kdntarn 
pibatah sutdnanam I 

Mahodadheh pura ivendu-dars'anat guruh praharsah 
prababhuva ndtmani II 


See below the note to p. 56, ll 29-30. 
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17, ll ., 8-9. Sutra Form of Composition 

Dr T. W. Rhys Davids pointed out in the introduction to his 
translation of the Dialogues of the Buddha (I, pp. xx-xxii) that 
the chief characteristic of the sutra was that it was not intended to 
be read but to be memorised. See also, E. J. Rapson, Ancient 
India, 1914, pp. 76*77 and my Ancient Indian Polity, pp. 19-20.. 
The use of the sutra form was dictated by considerations of 
economy, oral transmission, and secrecy. 
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17, ll . 21-25. Formal Public Recitations of Sutras 

The Buddhists having adopted the sutra form for their sacred 
canon were obliged, like the Brahmanas when they devised 
means for the accurate preservation and transmission of the Veda, 
to resort to public recitations in their convocations of the suttas of 
the Tripitaka. The permutations of syllables in different forms 

kpatha) by which the Vedas were conserved, were not adopted by 
the Buddhists as their suttas would not lend themselves, by 
lack of accentuation, to such devices. A sutra work will be often 
nothing more than a list of headings. The late Mahamahopadhyaya 
T. Ganapati S'astri suggested that in the Kautillya the sutras 
were all in the adhikarana-samuddes'a in the first chapter, and 
that the rest of the book was Kautilya’s own commentary on 
them, as he had declared that in order to avoid in the case of his 
work the errors of commentators he had himself composed both the 
sutra and the commentary. 


28 

18, ll. 7-10. Lost Smrti-Bhasyas 
* • • - ‘ • 

Vide, Kane, op. cit. } p. 724 (Yajnasvamin’s bhasya on Vasistha- 
Dharmasutra mentioned by Govindasvami in his commentary on 
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Bodhayana-Dharmasutra , II, 2, 51) ; p. 248 and p. 680 on Asaha- 


pa’s bhasyas on Gautama and Manu ; the loss of the other com- 
mentaries is inferential. 



18, 11. 10-15. Distance of Time between Smrtis and 
Commentaries 

Karka, the commentator on the sTitras of Paraskara is a writer 
of about A.D. 1000, while his text belongs to the sutra age. 
Maskarin, the commentator of Gautamadharmasutra (one of the 
oldest) belongs probably to the same period as Karka. Haradatta, 

who wrote commentaries on the sutras of Apastamba and the 

6 

GrhyasTitra of As'valayana and the Dharmasutra of Gautama, must 
have been separated by over twelve centuries atleast from his 
originals. 

19, ll. 5-10. Kautilya’s own Bhasya on the Arthas'astra 

See Note 27 supra. The search for a lost bhasya of Kautilya 
is unnecessary in view of Dr. Ganapati Sastri’s convincing explana- 
tion. The declaration of Kautilya occurs at the end of his work : 
<p. 429). 

Drstya vipratipattim bahudha s’dstresu bhasyakdrdndm I 
Svayameva V isnuguptas' -cakdra sutrarn ca bhusyam ca H 

Even if this verse is not Kautilya’s, it will have to be accepted 
as representing an authentic tradition. 
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20, 11. 1-5. Madhava’s Treatment of Vyavahara and 

Rajadharma 

This portion of his commentary stands out of the main bhaqya 
like an appendix, which it is. It is virtually a separate nibandha 
A similar South Indian nibandha on Vyavahara , not tacked on to 
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smrti like Madhava’s, is Varadaraja’s Vyavahdranirnaya, which 
I am about to publish. 

32 

20, 11. 6-7. Recent Bhasyas and Nibhandhas 

Maharaja S'arabhoji of Tanjore (a.D. 1798-1833), who had left 
himself no kingdom to govern, compiled a digest on civil law named 
Smrtisara-samuccaya. The second Maharaja of Kasmir and 
Jammu, R an bir Singh (a.D. 1857-1885) commissioned a nibandha 
of which the Prayasccitta-kanda was completed and published. It 
contains over 40,000 granthas. Acarendu of Narayana (printed 
by the Anandas'rama) was written in A.D. 1838 (Kane, op. cit.,. 
p. 514). 

The famous Bdlambhattiya on the Mitaksard was composed 
by Balakrsna alias Balambhatta Payagunde at Benares towards 
the end of the eighteenth century. The date of the writer is given 
by the late Babu Govinda Das as 1740-1830. He was known to 
Colebrooke. Kes'avadasa composed between 1770 and 1830 the 
digest Ahalyd-kdmadhenu, so named so after Ahalya Bai 

Holkar. Warren Hastings, Sir William Jones and H. T. Colebrooke 

% 

were responsible for getting written the Vivaddrnavasetu, (1773), 
Vivadasdrarnava (1789) and Vivada-bhangdrnava (before 1796) 
by a board of pandits, Sarvorus'arman Trivedi and Jagannatha 
Tarkapancanana respectively. 
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20, 11. 26-29. Non-inclusion of Yajnavalkyasmrti in 
“ the Sacred Books of the East ” Series 

A translation of YdjTiavalkyasmrti was advertised in the series 

in 1876 (p. xlvi of Vol I.) and it is not clear why it was dropped. 

Max Muller s Life and AutobiogTaphy throw no light on the cause 

of the omission. Perhaps it was dropped owing to the publi- 
cation of V. N. Mandlik’s translation in 1880 
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*%q I mwK I fe^q fa^gftq I aqqqi qq^q I ife: 

c^n I q qfsfq I snqfq: agg: | 3 ?^ srfws^fq I wtf 

i^TOS^ I ^ II («) 

RtH S *qro I 

3T*#t fftclT ^Tft WTT q^JT ?nm ^T^TT II 

fqfqqtql S^q q^RS^ft | ^H; ^Tq: RT^fq: | qfo 
3qR I ^fR: I Mfat qT^TRT^ I 3TOT fq spqqT 

qsq q;qT sffa q^fq qgNfaqifq^T i fftqT ffiqq^qT i 
qRqT q^qr qfRsqr i qifq qRqi n 

rw: RRq: §q: I ri#i: sjsqgfa: l s qfq $ft9t qT^oft i 
sretqj qjqf^qfq: i *gfa: qiqfa: qf^qa^li : qfqir. | g?raiq ffq 
§tq: i q^q ^qqqq ^q i $m sfcqqqqi i tott qifq jr^t 

qiqfq>qi i qifq qpcqi ^fq gqqfq,uqRqT il (<\) 


qqTf Rfa frt i 

S^fa q^T m#q qiqq qft4f tfq m ff| II 
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^8fs# | #T TO TOlft I stsmr outfit: 

^[f«pp?f i aa ?# wlft I «?a «%# i | ^ ft^r 

fc 

3T^Tfft I 3^T^I I ^ *mv\ | ffo^cf 

i *m i mm m*w 

S«r: ^rf^K ^ I fT? ^ ^ V 5RHT: 

<#ffeR°T anfter an ift n#r wnmft i mm 
§ $3fcr ara^^rt 'Tfaftoreift 1 1 










gcftirs^fa i mw : jt^t: i srft 

qq^cf qqq I sg^R? SRfft^q I s^qj gg^wr 

i ^qft fqeq i *Rftto mm-. 

WlSlfm: li 



3TO: *TRrfq: ilW | ^T ^T: sft: I 

qR I fqq: tocR: I 3 to: *Mt I W: 

qqfa i srtoRrc i *rto qgqT to q^qtoto i foto 
to 5f: i sraqr to 11 

gqjq: cq | to sjTJjfq: ngs: 1 3?5qr: tor. qit: I qto 

qfr qftfato | faq: | cq to: i 3^1: *qfo I 

arff^RW trcRTC 1 3ifJ: toto: 3T%u: i *t ?q q^T to I *1? 

q: ^tofaq. I toaj to i ^qqT q^to fgfto to 11 (%) 



K. I ° 


psp wt p: i 

ppro <pff a^srro: 1 1 

p: #1: I 1?: HSW: I i^ra tPR^rl qim ! flssqn:: 
^K: I 3i --4 qrasq, I si fe m#?? | <j | ^ i ^jsif^cr 

g^foi I mmt ngsui: II (?a) 

* 

it 9 

TO qRHRqtsfq ft^TR TOf | 

r np: ™ ^q: #i q^n;: n 

to qRqmq Iwft qqifri i qjqf qgjffaifq 

Sqqqfq j <q qgs : qg^RTqTq : I ^ I fqqqq. fqqqfai 
ftfqqTOT^ i %*q : qiq ^-. i q^ffc&qaT: | q^jffa: n 

qq^r qraqraq: q^qqqq: | srfq 3%q | Tmm qraf mvft- 
qift q^TR i cq qgq: qg-qq : qfei i qq*r g^ I fqgqq 

rqqT?% q% | ^%R: qqqq i; qR JRK: cqq || ( \\ ) 

TO^T 3^^ qfaqqft qiRT I 

q^ft q^T ff^TT ?RT ^Tqfq qqffq q 1 1 

tort: mm mfa qfrodfar tot i qqro: q^fg: 

TO: #TT: I q^T: q?tffaT: I fTOT: |f^TO: | TfaT 

iRTg i sqq qqifq q=^ n 

* 

iimr: #n: I sRjaja gsr: spj irssfct i srrcut >444 
aifil wstei I mjriRi: dkjnsj: I nin usa: ?4tarc: I 





% «. \\ 

l j fsr: i f| rp=ft i smut i 

3Flt% SRUft ^ I OTi q^RH^: qig^ || (^) 

^fqr q£ grftqi i 




[q. s. ^ 

fqfqq#SR FtFtS^ft | qqsq 3Z>iqT fq sraqm: I 
efa: ^HT qftqT SfftqTft qqqTft WFI qT fqqftfi l 
qftqq: qfS: ^OT: 3RR qT «TR%T I Sfapf : Wf: 

33^pf I *im: STfaftqT I TO q*Tq: qfa: I a# ft 
^ ^ 1 1 


fqqqr*. qiftg: | qfqqftfi aftfe | ^q: FT*?: I ^rt qftri 
aFmft l ft^qfa (qi. q. t- «°) # ^ I ^ I 

qnsq ^~Tq qqiOT: stfg: I 35T%q qf|qq: q^iqw? I ^fqq-g: qteqt- 

q^: | qm^fi: qw: i to qq ftr qiTOq i ^scnroi: » 


sros*. qw qqiqT snqqfqm fto: ii 


00 


ft# qrq f^qft q qfefeq^r #ft tto# qqtqw 


m# qfft mqft #q qfft qq# qt^RT 


q^qra i 


ftftqfttSR gcWsfft | ft# qR: qRFj:FTqTft I fftft 

: q#T m: i q«n=q qtft q# I mm qq'M 



q-qTft %qt^Tft #qfft i qjq: qfft #qft q*rqTqq i qfton 
q*q#q g^ro ?q i«r qT i #q qfft qqq: p?i: I qTqsnqn 


qqqqqFTT: i qsrfa TTqqTq'ti #q qqro srtt q qqqft 


qqiRST# TO<?qftft tro qqT# anRqr3OTni#nft5# * 
ft# qR: I q?qf :3TOTft I 3TqqT ft# qFT: q^q^qqjfq r 

qqqT qiqqqjTiift fqq : i f*qft q^qft i to£ f#Nt q^ftft 
qftnft<q : i q*q*q q^ftq i mm maw *Rqa*w: i 

mm mawi^w #ft qf*q qT anftsrcq qr i zm 











to I §3: TOTO3 q;ft TOcIT3; | ^ ^ 

I f*RTT p“ S5T | fmi ^T I ^ ^T<#TO ^ifa I 
^TT ^TTOTTOT II 



I TO: ^^zl 1 ^TRcfl ^RfacIT ^'4f^c!T I fiTOT ^T- 
fTO | ^Rcfl f&; ?J#J^ | srfaflT j f^ : 



**• J • « 

wxmt 


8. vs] 

ifg^ry gfqsqr ^ | site sft: I site %%f t site f^q I 
3cl 3?P? ^ I teft: ^te I $ftq ft k^l sqicqicq?^ || (\) 

srft &m sw ^T^fwr^Rf tot*: i 
to ^m3t * ftpffl *ro grq^ TOfftr 1 1 

I ^^T°Tt 2STR 3TOT% ^TT 

qqi qi i w i q^tai 3 ttot tor qr i a^- 

• -r 

ftoi qfcR^ I ^ftTOSRT ^ftTOTTO I Sfioft: qR: | qqi 
qTO: 3TOFI sJT^Tqwq: I qPT: #T: I *T RRf : ^ 

i ft *ro ftftTOT ^tot tot tot mmi m i to* 
TOffti q^qrft tor n 

qfag: i qrqiqqi^q sitaiqq;% i ft^g teft 
sftf&r ^qq^sqiqifq^qi^qifq qi **n?nft i fqo? qferrc^ i 
qqrqi q*rar: srasq tor i spm simiIwl I qioft : qm: 

*gqq: i qqi qqiR sqqnft q^H: t qqqt q q^T tq i tej: 

^q-qqiq: I ^-qfqqi i ftqqct qq^fa i qrqffa q^offtift i im: 
^qq: m: II (K) 
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[$. ». vs 

3TR sqft I flRt I Sfjfopr I f^RR : ^ 

sps& I RR: 3Tfe 3TT^: I SIRR?^ 

SEWf^ | SRtR JR^cgTO^R TO | W 

sff S RJRq?<3Rrf$ I TO SR^ I 3FRR 

%*fam I ^'TT UlRT I 1^1 ^°Rfte: I RTfRR I RR 

I m? ^ I t^ftR mRTOq^ | 
RR: §3: I arfsfcTfet: ®TOq: I SR*RRX qftfgTO^ I 333 : 
rtrt i arft^ i 3?ifo q$«r: *R i ?im 

wm, I fFTC^qT I TO 3&R I S^R RBT 

tototrr; i to qm R*m I stmt qfro *tcr i qffr- 
^qq qfqq ^rjr I i qR«if*r p^raf: i qfq 

srI OT^wRirofts i q^Tiq qqq i qftq sift 

anw: II 

TO: I mi\ sRRfa I sgq: '3§Rq: 3fa: | gqft sig 

q| I fq^H £rk% I qqqq to: Rif: | gqqR ^ W: l 

TO At | 3Rf 3f%^ | ^ qfsft gjfa qftfarfi: ^ | 
TOt ^*k I qT# m: i rr: gci: I qrq: qiqKiqen qgR 

* II (vs) 

si htt toto: rr ^ $3r: i 

#ra3: f# Rfqq must qfi srto rrtr; i i 

qfq^qf^q I qs? | | 3 T©g( TOR | fR: 

Sferf: I STOTR : S^RTOT: | cRR 3TOR | q<R 







m I S^FT: I : mm: | 

$SP TOTfir ! ftf°R ^ I JTT JT^T *3#Ti Sqqqqj 3T | 

m mi sniro h 


g^crq: I qfeqf-cf *RT 3]^q% I SF^: =q£tfc( ^q ^ I 

fft: Rfa: l *Fqqiq: qfqq araftq^ | qqsq qiafeq «i& | spw: 

£qmq: I qfa: qifcqfa: I qq: ^Cra: | jtt ^ stirrr i ftfe 

^q ^gcf i srt: qq?qi|qi: i qfa siqq-q mw \ srt: \ 

^ifa: q§: II (<£) 

^ ^r ^ q^RT ^ #qt ot qft qm wr: i 

^%iqT 5I^q qfftf qT^4T^ II 

q.q rt q qq i qgqR I ¥$'> OT i 

T^T: qq^qq | qR qqq : | qfqq 3^J: ^feqT^ I flfqfoS: I 

q^qj: siqqi smqiqi i qqira i ?pm 

faq i qffi: qi*ft i RT Tm^K n 

aqnr: | qq *q q: i q^TR ^qiR qm: 1 1; ^ ct cpiq t 
t*q: qfqq i m I qfqq qft qftq: I «t«ji: |fq $rc& ^ 
Rfe q:qR i ^fq i fqi qfa: I qtq?qT: siqej: i % qf^T 
q^qqq: t sraqq gqiqqqq. i qft: q^R I an qqqiq 3}fqfqgfq i 

qiqt q^qiq; li (^) 

qq^q Riq q§qf sprarfr qsnt ^fq ^ ^ i 
sqq srmfq fqqfa df qft^wt q^n; f^qqn: n 










q 4 TO: I ^ 4 t: I to I 

qqqiq i qq# & 5 # i to tot to tortotot qi i 


i to i w i sifro ; TOqq : i 


*\ ? ^ r 



ii 




TO 5 K: l shto 



I cr crt I to: *to4t : i 


TO 3}fqqq^ | cfK qfq^ | q^ qqr I S3: R *tfc4fq 3Rft3! 



I 



qqmq H qq% i m i TO 4 TOct 



to qq: | 


TOf to qq: TOTOqqn: qq% i %3 ^fq-q: sjqfa i 

# 1 : II 00 


to 


ST m ^TOTTfa ^ TO^ I 

^15: qqqiqftroisqqT #?g ^ p|: 1 1 


q rto TO=qfa: ^ro *ro*t*J i #4 tiro tor i 

q^q qqjq | RT^: I qq^RcftR qR^ | TO ^fkw^ | 

rtTOh tost sfaTOsi^ i 4 to: u 








^ ^7# # * to* i 

I?? TOwnpr sfirarct ft^T sto^to: n 

% f|RR: WR : *T=^ 3T I ^ftcTT ^Rt: ?fRl- 
Sfaaft: I ^T; 5T W ^ t 3R SR^ | *TR<R SR5RR: I 

RTOffa *ERR I SR *T=^ ^T^T RTPTR I flftfflR: 

dfeonPr f^°T: I fcSTT R^Tft I ^ ^R RRTf^r I ^RR : 

W: II 

qfag : 1 SRieX ^R‘ ata: I f|RR: stcrot: | 

RRfqcTT feRT: I m ^ ^ | qR 3§J3L | tffatR %<RR; | ^ 

jt^ | 3T13R sngsTft I TORTR: sftraift I £rt 

fq^lft 1 q§ qgft I I^Rt: 3TTcRR: || (8) 

*R*n I# ^ i 

3RSfam TOT TOTOT IS qfo ^ TO f ^ 1 1 










Hinq sftwt qgsfh i 

sft: ^3 ,wt: twr ?i°t mk 3iwt h ^r# n 

i mg?: s? 3?ah g^ ; i n^: 

*WTC: 557 | sft^q fe: q't'CT: aifJJsq: I sppft: | 

qj: : I Cfowfi : I Mim. 1 5TT: 3jq?q 

I 

i im iim&^ i q# squnft i gjgft 

i m?i\ q^T TOnfq to ^ n 


mi: l TOgaj: mi fasro. | qsi ®m: | 

^TOPcf Kim | qRPT mw. I tftcW: fa'TO: TOcrriJi | 
^ 1 : l r^%>q: | qt'JTfqqq : | TORqf JTfc^qoi: i 

ritoitr i w: m: i q%qq qftm mfa ^f^m i z\i: zptfqm 

I m ml TOifq^m feqr. ^qifaqi: ms. 

^ tojr: i 

^ta?RftraT ^qp? (sr. I. s. \) 

R I m I STOlfo i m s^THt | TO* q 

wj ^q l qR* ^rqiqji ( s ) 










srfq q^ftqq; qriM ^ m i w*' rifarcT: i 

fqq: qfT: qXfoT qT I SRtenfsRR 5 ! I T%: q OT fq 

qf qft | 3TT: fOTFf: aH^RaRR: I qq& q*fcn^ 

qjfto: i m m\ i vm$m qn^*k i hr *ra: ii 


£Bu^: i arf&q arfe I q<x qqi I Tm: spq: 

i qifqq r iq m & i ^ms^fji: i ^ q 

^q ^q | fqqfr qqp. 3qWl% I 3R =3 tffa: «iq: eRcfaft: I fJTRI 

arrar^ l qq^ qjqteiq, q;qX ^ T X jfira*roH: i qq q qqfqq i 
q^qqqiq I q*n qq qis qiq: qqiqi qqqjq qg-q i hr 
^ fqqq qqqiq^q sfeq il O) 

ppMt ^ nt^Tt^TT ^ sfat ?SR I 

^ ^ q^tfq mi I 1 

fqfqqXs^r q^rs^fq i |^: qr^ft ^qiq qqq i 
qfaite w rX: qfqT: i qX g* ^qq qfciqq; i 
q^iq q^T 5 H i %ft i qftqrq^ - ^ifq 

^qXoi ^fqq, i qftq : qqTfq t^qq; qftmfq i i^q*q i sq^q 
*ra*q?r qgt i Sf^Ft i *rt ?tfX II 

*Fg:' qfqg: I qtn: I qiqt Xqiq | qXfcn: l qqq^iV. 
sfHlqtsqi^: Rq: qqi^: q^ ^ qXfcm I m: qq^ ^ qf: 



-omi X] 


sr*m: 







(5°) SBFfa fqqct ^SRtel:, RPfc Sfq^#?g- 

RimT: ; q^oTist s§T?qq;qq sfen^ct— ■ &r?m ffa I qi: 

ssifqgfWi: 1 ^#1 ^k^#-- 

4 cf 3 STfqsifqqfcT q wm qfagsT : l 

qiqqT q#ig TOiflwt qfa^qq 11 ’ 

Sfq 1 qfkiiqqq qrcqfd— % sftfir ^ 1 qssft 1 aroOT*? 

RMiq^fcl RR: qq TOftfa I g^rfiRr- 

4 \ dk SjffccT #f I 

qr^Ufa fll^ct qqil a?fq JgTOT^ II ’ 

ffa | mi: qk4i §#5lfq^q: ?qiqq r Tqi: | mmi R5SE3RS^t 

WRT 1 *r R^am q*w^qt *?£* s-qt qi^t imi q fkq?rd 1 

fecftRT q^T*. ^TOT?qq]^psq^: I f%f^f^^qt^qq fa=q- 

qqfq — R«*r ^qqqrogctftfa 1 q*n q^r fqqssi sqwra qr^qq^ 

q^i q^qqq fq§q^ | q^q— 

4 fldtaT 3 qq^fm^fq^q-difqqiq^ 1 

m mi qqiM q cjdt«n sqfd^q 1 1 * 

^ I qqq^qt 5 qtsq:p 4 iq^dTqq^i qqfk 1 qTw^dfcqt ^ndl 
q^: ifqfr^qd | #: qqmg#; qq|q— qg f% mqq? 

q^qdj qsr^mq^ qmsqpqT eft qfe 1 1 q^^qfqcfiq^i 

qi^Tqiqqrqisi q^k qcaRiun ^fqftfq 1 eqiqsft qqqfgqw^qi 
%diqt qTRi^ifq qqiqqqqqit— - 

4 R?jfl %ifqq?^i =q dm dftqu qqi 1 
q^qi •q to §jrt: g%T qqi 11 

^ffq r ? qq qkT =q 3 cq 3 T qigqifqqn | 

dmiqdi snqq^qfa ^qo 11 

1 q?q ge^qfowtaT. 


-°m: \] 


spw: 


w#>it fjjsfrar 5 m\ fpsfag n n 

w ^nr I 

% nwfiu ^f4cfRT ^ i 
*^t firoqr ^ teT ii 

13^1 qgu 1 

11 

3?ri s^qnM qq qifsm IteT m 1 

fqP4HT steiT ^l^TSfT qifel 3*4T |l 

sgptf ^ q^M =q eqsqiqto cw I 
grtofa: swi^tst: h©wh% II 

% qfatft ci4T qrr 1 

^iqqtqi fRt'CTriT ^ cT4I qtf II 

r^qi^f T4T gefem fq|HT q cT4T TO I 
Upd ^T^BT 555ffT % cT4T q*T 1 1 

qn$ sfa^T =q gsi qq §gfsqn 1 

qjiq^t %* q£j?5i =q ?wr to 1 1 

^ | mcqfriqqqt q>qqfq--qtaT5q 1% 1 qfansft *ro: 

roiq^qr. 1 qq ^ci^r. *pqt vw eqfcro?: s qg:^fq: q^Tfgtf - 

qiqt =qgsqf ^?5qj P41TO I I fl^fcpfeld 

1 =qg:$fa: vm: mz$m. 1 
fq#fen fer^Ri sifq^Hji 11 






mm ^rtotr. i ft * 

ans— friNr^*r ift 1 ct JM^^qfiT: *3ffera 3 

fft praiffo 'jfsrTsfrrt 

STTOT ^Rir^TOT^^^ft^I 3<?m 
55T^T^T^RF^H ^ I 3rfi RRQTTSRft S^fa- 

%ft— i SRTOT^^qfnnR^R^ft f^T 

?TCT eft StgqpgRFsq-Rqq ftn ^f^rj: II -^-^- || 



«*F*rra ffiwnr: 


i 



X] 








SFW: 4<t<<MMW. 


-«OTi: ?] 


qa^t WW fflOT* ?ft ^ % II R3 II 

^f OUT: sfcwmteTOI *RT: I 





^ o [ o mi- 

% 

ft ^RTiRRlfS SRTRR^lfir 

’ fief s wr =3 Rft ^fsr fT% ^ I «*sft : 

*4feiPriMl qfet^ q^TTO ffir 3T ^3f: I #npfafe I 

q^wft ^TT^TrT ffeT 3T c «WTO- 

^ ’ fm Sq^m f fa I 

‘ ^TTjftfrf f3RT ?ftW5TOTSW: I 

SfMS W fagfaRTTfa ?T|H U 

^Ft H3?JSt: ^ sqwmw I ’ 

q^ifa q=^fa ^PRStofli fft *T^’ ^F*TOTt- 
*krfa% sq=arefa srto ffa ^ i to qfa*fa q#r^ro 
WER^ lish f|#n *mK I 3T mm: I 

" i ^ IMHjjW 

4 3N qRfTfaRFT «FJ 5;fcT TORRES: ’ 

*tt qRnfansi mm mm ffa ‘f wP sewn^ratifas^ 

»J • 

#^qq^ soq^fa Sgfti qjqR ffir ^?R | 

FFsrl^^TgT TOR: I 

‘ ^rwit tor ; rr ^ | » 




•car: X] 


vm: 




# 


[o?SK°- 


pFFSWft 3 : fwt || s« || 

wtft «5^M *r m i 

I <i®w TO^rg^ I 

raw 'raq ssmwgs^i. I ®R aftmft^ngrmf 

Brawsnawt glggiaJtaftfg q^ii 

*raw: ll =U, M- ll 

% 
f * 

(S°) *$ sdtffcra FRifa^qqfa— sjftsq \fh i *m.m- 
^qT^qTqmi^qfRiq tfirawnf&T wmfo — qqnqfa i efcrjqqq- 
^ftc^-cfr: qqq mqiqRiqqi gqfaft squ: mv. \ qsifq qqsqq- 
qqqtfa mi sfq flfRterqqsT: qis: 11 W, \\- \\ 

(qjo) ^TOTT ^Tq^q^q *q^©^q qjf — 

spqq^fq 1 ^g^q^qfe^T^cRrqqq^- 

**RcR qjsqTfqqqqqfte : , %qf s^j: q^dsqsq:. ^^aHTRTqq 
S 3 ^rffiqq:, *qq: q^TRqOTRR^ sqgfqq ^q<qg*qj 

^dfq 1 Fqq^^qqqiq, ‘ im iw ’ ‘ sfq 

?qq^’ ffq qq*qq ftsft ^q^qqqjRT^: ^q*T%nifa q 

m ffa SHftfe: II -rs, *»- 11 





ERW 






spftTOrraR: : 


[oPKsnftio- 


Tf&T faq&q i 

f5R&% ^iqt f| ^IRRsfW 5fcF?*?% 1 1 

mi ^ ^roi^ ^ m h«%c* i 

3#3 faSRPJ! li 

gsilt Nutt % f| ! 

qRcmm scqfRsqfrR^Tcq: tiril *R: II 7 



4 TO fa|T ^cJI^FR F I 

q^fa: fffR q^m^icq^ ^ n 

?n%: flgfNd qig: TO^ftlsmi^: i 

^c^RWtnTRfussw fRci: || 

==tt^: Rgr^m m%: i 

snstawcfa i&n li 

• • 

qig: sgfcFar m$m§ f em^i: i 

q^FRi^FFTF Ti«Wc%?T || 

Fig: sgfc*?at FT$dgTOf|idife: i 

q^P4RRg^ci: qftfe || 

ft%: Rgfr^T qjg: I 

s€t 5qd m: \\ 

fi%: srgfcj?t Fiqft TOcn^Td^r ! 

m: faqraFfo ffff h 

I) -^8, H8- II 



o <m: X] 


st$w: ^eRTTcrn^rr^r : 





gar# a*n ss^rftfqsi tot q^ppr i 

srot #*Mpqn li ^ ll 

ip?t at tfro mra: fafiwm g q^Prar i 

*spft q «n#ft to^j asjj || ^ n 
T?qt q ^f»t»ft?rram p: ^tWp i 

^raTfisatTO^atTOg q?w: 1 1 1 1 

piqft T^at ^ ttoet qq% farm : i 
^ star q nfai^ qfa$T sq TOtfaft n ll 
to*? TOfoqar: «pt i 

faa't TO q TK>i^T^Tfq?afq qsgft 11 3 « 1 1 
q^at dM Tj^arflpreg aaa 1 
? 3 fi q ^Ttftifim \ ftq$ to: fft 11 \c 11 

STOI gqfssfasqq^r ^ qqqjtqi aTqas^aai aat faaM?l sa 
pq$: 1 ^ftaw;qb^qaqnifaqT TTOq%iaia #aarat ai- 
sn#t aaan tootie aTTO^asTtaiai aiarel #3 sqqpna 
TOfa — to ssqfcarfcn 1 a?Tf¥aa>n 3 ;aqgf|ETaTaTq afa- 
snPnfa? from ^a^f^aaaaT^aaTasrcngq'raq 1 sjpp 

wf^OT«nfqqfaaai5rTqqT^q 1 qaa 1 fsifa aiaa: — ’ 

ranfaaiiwsriqafija ?fa aTOq, ll -a. v-3^ ll 


(50) ‘ gfawi: *g: wa: ’ wr $ftw? q*wn 

£ ^teg: qffa:’ ^?ri tohiIcI tfimM qdtacT; m 

ftgfefcgffiero wifermfo mm 


-°wr: \] JT*w: 

* « 

5 i?ft*icr ; cT^Tfajqi% — ;rfNfci i ag wti %€\ m 

Sfe:, ^ 4 f OTft amft spfeft feft Sifl^ 
a qRmmq^a err ^epnoit 

arc; lafaf 5 qi^ii $dfai qfa m >4 tgcaa; ? ^afemfc- 
Sl^a q^wsqjqqsr^s fcl^Rrf fc^on^0 ^^S^rfel^fSroqfts- 
rt gafafesrarari: gsm eat qfa m mm: ? qft^—jp 

|fa l ^qrtjataTssfc 2$fa: gpfoajqT faafaa ^4 sjfNg#? <3ai44 

rlafafa Sj& ^dk^i 4 s?w; I qfc gpf: 3am a ^aff 

fECT^iq qgsqifesqqiR: a?T3 1 ^a^qlcmfcfaaW*? gjfawfo 

%faa t3Rfafe I 3 T^T ^faaiatfka%— cfcn - ssaafa | gifrfl 

q§r aiam a<#a i)w ssqaT q,w i m3 qn rnfa: 

faq^fR^iqiaif — araf %fai ^Hiss^a^r: 

^famaq:, mm ^fa^fai flam ssqm <pfcn 3<pag4f asqT i 
3 mm %fa: mm feifar a^ ejatoT $§: 1 mk smi $fa4fm 

fsdiqi ssqaT 1 asq*r a slHissqct $gas 4 ^ mp-JcT 1 aw asq- 

* 1 

*TR qqq? §fcf£fal feftqi SSaaT (jafaT 3^^3'4t asqj I qgjq 

qqpfi ^fci^fimqi aRT <ja>n s sqm agqf wt 1 tad smi 
^fa: tfmi feaiqj ssqai cjafar asqr 1 aa 4 fqqi^ mm 

ft afar qsqfq 1 aiaiafq ma Taiam-aRiat : ufam WJfa — araf 
%fa 1 arm a^fqar cftwi af^Tafa 1 %: 

fipaf eghsrr srenfaft aqtqat nffcrff 1 a^qT ^4 am- 
amaifqaT aaf^c&fa | sateicam ^3T a^T tfa: ifrfci: fsjfaftfa l 
asaT 3 q^rain ^maat *frsf} araat ?rt 

yifaiftfa 1 gais^a gafaft sfea^ma gfaa^ i aaiaf mafai 
^ftafa qfafiq aaafa — 3 rram 4 fa 1 snai ^faaiatai 

ai% qamai^ia# maq^aiqi^q: 1 aa^ smi ^fci^te 3 T??T- 

sfiiniT 31 HT; ftatqT ^aRifaqii ssqai ; ^aiai RRirnfam 

W j ^3^ qaf aifam ^qi 1 mm ^^qrqalarfa^r 
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1 n, it. 

2 qT^T— -g, 3 , 0, 3T. 

3 f%R^RT~^ , <3, U, 5T, IT. 

4 f%—% IT, H, ff 3^1%3 ^ l 








i TOgft-f 5 % j s*sp®ffaT sn^- 


Tna^TfoT^TfaT- 
t%TTw%r: i 


Rft^)5I5R^Rl3+Pi8R W 



*mq?i- 



TO 553 



^q^TRT^q qfeqT<^ ; 


^TTfer^ ^n c 3 TH^T^?TWT^ | rii^ RTfoliR^TfafcI 

storesr 





WJ: SRTN: I ^ 



TO 


^ffeq^jarfsq^ — 

u fS3T: q* *TTR t 4 RRiTTRT 3^1:* I 


%t: qqftf&r: n 



q3%^%qf qqq^Mft II” £RT I 


qq^SFta 5 gqTCTgspqH^ i qq%rg; 3 ngtffairoqt ^q^r- 
4tqi^Ri qigaTO ^qnrftfcr ?ft$coi5 — 


“ %qq^F q^rra qfqq? Mt f^rr i 
q^atfq qfcRT | %^TqRT^fet I 
‘ S *R sffa: Ml ’qraWRT# q H II ” fft I 


1 *F#fiK — *T, =q, IT 3^%3 *TT% I 

2 £ 3 T£dTKTCT — % u, % IT gd %3 STTfel I 

3 — % } IT. 




sftqWISTOJT 



4 4 srataFit sgw ; i 

qsiT «TIp{TOTTO fitjTOlft W.$Pl' II ” ffil I 

3 TO I 

<3Tfq ^ I *TO- 

5?TT^T^J^ ?rf*T- 

imar&rr^ti. I 

“ 3 ^ sto ^ PRPfe* I 

toIsj *3T4fa 33 %to” ii 

f&ww m^fa^3-3^%nfl3TO*3 , rf^ * 

> 

4 4 3T3TTO 3f ftsj : 33TTO ^STT^fa I 

SI^T^T 3f| ftf^L ’ ’ 


C^TfaTT 5TT^€f4 3 foTO, SR^TO — 

4 4 ^TsffaT TOf2%*TfK #T^3 I 

^TO. ga?Tft$ ?W 1 1 

1 m? <TR: i $«TO*n% 1 3TKT^I €???% i 

2 *i, 3. 










\ mfa ft- 

“ws^RHTft 1 ^ ? fir i 3*k =3 fl «ftenft559^- — 

4 4 33P55rft*raft ^h =* i 

3Rfl tfSTOFft =* 1^: qfe^” II fft | 

8 ^«[RtJf tf%rf§IR I fapfa xftqi^H 

ftsfrk i ^jfq < «fg*snsj » ^ 

TO 55 ? I cf^t: | snfrffl ^ 4 

*RT WffiT — 

^ 5^^: m ” II fft I 

^ fjpTO^orflft ’Rl^TfT^'TRR- 

s%OT mfmi 1 fi^iif ’ ^5^ | ‘ ^ 

f^R*%RT^ftRFPTfq I ^FTfe^f^RR 5 

^SRftk'TFT^TO^ | RRfof f| JR^ST: — 










4 4 ^5 I 

*n^ «n^ I 1 1 

3TRT *nw\>PT^T I 

^mvn^OT M : ” ! I sft I 

SO 

“ tot ^Ti%5ff ^fgcDil : «R*T WK I 
3TT^4%I to ^ 3T W>^^” II ffto I 


sfasft— 

4 b sn^T%T?5^ *n^FH 1 rmTft =* I 

to; sfi-3#sN ^Stotol : 1 1 

to; 33ltoto ” II fft I 
3^T qoF^to f%T%cT^ | to* ^ to 

*toto ?ftor-“ to'fa. to; wi^wr; «tmt 

% 


1 — *T, % 3. 


” Sfa I 

‘ ‘ 5T f^KFRTT^ 3°4 T%IH srf I 

TOT^nfe^RT f^KT^fH II 
^fgcufrf^m *R^T 3^0T =3 | 

%m*?T ^ 1 1 

ft*ro*R5frsrf% i 

cFRTT: ¥lrTO^oftftft || fft | 

^ fff&softf^n^: ^T%: ^ jJJpjg^T^flclTOTO^qi 

^ f^RFRTRT xR^a^ : <£ffiR3T% flFTF^ 

: pro 

#rfcT I #1^ ^ ‘ ‘ 3 RRtT ^ ^T g|39Rq^IF 

ffir i 3rfc *r x — 

‘ ‘ mm =* W ^T3T : R£TT : I 

srfaf&T ?r totr qftfai ^ li ” ^ i 

snf =* sn^TO: — 

Uj TF 4 M ^^rff^RT^STC: | ” fftf | 

‘ ‘ rfojt q-RqT^T^TM^T^^R i 
# T^T t^RT qRT ?Tft: || ” fft =q | 

1 3^3 ^ ^r, *t, % f?. 
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THE A-VYAKTOPANISAD 


[This Upanisad, (otherwise known as the A-vyakta- 
nr-simhopanisad), which is the Sixty-eighth among the 
108 Upanisad-s and forms part of the Sama-veda, deals 
with the cosmogony of the world and the coming into 


existence of the various orders of creation, all through 


the potency of the Nr-simhanustubh-mantra, which it 
expounds, expatiates upon the greatness of Dhyana- 
yajna, narrates the story of Indra ai 
of the overlordship of the celestial 


ement 


and the 


worlds and winds up with the demonstration of the 
means to be adopted for the attainment of the state 
of the Paramatman.] 


K HAND A I 


The State of the Non-differentiated Brahman 

PRIOR TO THE CREATION OF THE WORLD 


In times of hoai 
nomenal world came 
became clouded, thrc 
(world) did not exist s 


itiquity, (long before the phe- 
be and man’s mental vision 
the influence of Maya), this 
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(from the point of view of the knower of the Brahman), 
Neither the celestial region, nor the mid-ethereal region, 

nor the terrestrial region was there. There was then 

* 

alone, of the form of absolute 


(the peerless Brahman) alone, 
radiance, that has neither beginn 


end ; that is 


subtle, (like the tiniest atom), nor gross in form 


that is devoid of form, and 
(and is hence kr 


possessed of form 
ta) : that is imner 


ceptible and 


full of (sentience and) bliss ; (that re- 


mains as the peerless, non-differentiated Brahman alone, 
whether the deluded perception relating to the existence 
of things apart from the Atman, experienced by one 


ignorant of the Atman, persists or not). 


( 1 ) 


The Coming into Existence of the Parame-sthin 


(peerless radiant Brahman) became 


two parts. One 
red. Of these, what was red 

Parama-purusa. 


of a green colour and the other 

was of the form of the 


purusa, What was green, assumed the form 
of Maya. (Through the combined influence of Kala, 
inexorable time and Karma), they came together. 
(Through their conjunction,) the virility of the two, 
(the Purusa and the Prakrti, the primordial vital prin- 
ciple and the primordial originant of the material 
world), attained satisfaction in this manner. That grew 
gradually and developed into a golden egg. In course 
of time it ripened. Thence, (from the lotus-flower, 
springing out of the navel of Maha-visnu, which formed 
the receptacle of the A-vidya’nda, the ripe egg of 
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ignorance), the Parame-sthin, 
came into existence. 



, the creator), 

( 2 ) 


The Desire of Parame-sthin to know the 


• - 


Nature of His Work 

He, (the Parame-sthin), desired to know thus : 
“ What is my origin ? What is (the nature of) my 
work ? ” Then, a voice from an unseen source ad- 


dressed him thus 


U 


O Sire ! Praj 


thou art 


sprung from (Narayana, that has attained the state 
of) the A-vyakta, (thenon-distinct primary germ, whence 
all the phenomena of the material world are developed) 


and thy work is distinct.” (Rais 


eyes in 


the 


direction of 


(the Parame-sthin), replied 


thus : 


W T hat, Ho ! is that A-vyakta 


What is that distinct work of mine ? ” The 


made 


it 


That radiance, (whence 


hast originated), O Good sire ! is verily imperceptible. 
What is verily imperceptible is the (non-distinct) 
A-vyakta. Shouldst thou desire to know that, then do 
thou approach me, (that am of the form of Brahma- 
vidya).” To which he replied thus: “ Who art thou, 
that speakest with the voice of the Brahman ? 



thus 


U 


thyself unto 
Do thou first 


me 


55 


Whereupon the voice said 


I am, by 


«* 


forming penance, (with thy senses 
and thy mind remaining one-poi 
Parame-sthin applied himself for a 
pertenacity to the acquisition 


thoroughly abated 
ted).” Then, the 


of the knowledge of 


Brahman, applied himself 


( 3 ) 
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KHAITOA II 


The Vision, (through the Eye of Knowledge), 

BY THE PARAME-STHIN, OF THE 


Then, (after undergoing severe penance), he, (the 
Parame-sthin), saw the exquisite lore of the Anustubhl- 
(mantra, in the metre of that name), whose parts form 
other Vedic mantra-s, wherein the Brahman is estab- 
lished, as also the Vis've-deva-s, (or all the worlds, as 
well as the gods and the Veda-s), take their firm stand. 
He who does not know that Mantra, (it being the main- 
stay of all other Mantra-s), what shall he do with the 

other Veda-s ? (1) 

The Vision of Nr-simha, through the 

AnustubhI-vidya 

• m 

Having known the said Vidya, (as the king of the 
Mantra-s and the quintessence of all the conclusions 
arrived at by the various systems of Vedanta), he, (the 
Parame-sthin), desired to know the red one, (the 
Parama-purusa, from whom he originated). (For that 
purpose), he resorted to the chanting of the Anustubhi- 
vidya, (which he had attained through his penance) 
and for a thousand years he continued the chanting of 
the (metrical) feet (of the Mantra, with his face turned 
heavenwards). For a thousand years more, he similarly 
chanted the same Mantra, syllable by syllable. There- 

f 

after, he saw (the Lord Nr-simha) full of radiance, in 
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the embrace of the Goddess Laksmi, perched on his 
vehicle of Su-parna, (Garuda), with his crest covered by 
the hood of Adi-s'esa, with the face of a lion and the 
body of a human being, and three eyes of the character 
of the Sun, the Moon and fire, the carrier of sacrificial 
offerings, (standing before him, with his real A-vyakta- 
form concealed in the distinct, radiant and auspicious 
form of Nr-simha, condescending, out of the plenitude 
of his grace, to reward Parame-sthin for his penance). (2) 


Prayer in Praise of Nr-simha 


Thereupon, Praja-pati, (the Parame-sthin), prostrat- 
ed himself (on Nr-simha’s feet) thus, (muttering the 
prayer in praise of Nr-simha, beginning with the words), 
“ Salutation (unto thee, O Lord !) Salutation! ” He then 
praised him with the self-same Anustubhl Rc : “ The 


fierce,” said he, (the Parame-sthin). He, (the Lord 
Nr-simha), was verily fierce, he having assumed the form 
of the king of beasts. “ The valiant,” said he, (the Para- 
me-sthin). He, (the Lord Nr-simha), was verily valiant, 
he being possessed of valour. “ The Great Visnu,” 
said he, (the Parame-sthin). He, (the Lord Nr-simha), 


was verily the 


greatest 


among the great, he 


having 


established himself entirely pervading heaven and earth. 
“ The blazing,” said he, (the Parame-sthin). He, (the 
Lord Nr-simha), verily stands 


blazing 


as it were 


“ Facing all directions,” said he, (the Parame-sthin). 
He, (the Lord Nr-simha), has his face verily turned in 
all directions, assuming a prodigious form comprising 
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the entire Universe. “ Nr-simha, (the most valiant and 
foremost among all beings, the man-lion),” said he, (the 
Parame-sthin), for the reason that this (Lord Nr-simha), 
is the very Yajus, (sacrificial prayer). “ The formid- 
able,” said he, (the Parame-sthin). He, (the Lord 
Nr-simha), is verily formidable, for the reason that for 
fear of him rises forth the Sun ; for fear of him rises 
forth the Moon likewise ; for fear of him wafts the 
wind ; for fear of him burns fire ; and for fear of 
him showers forth the rain-cloud. “ The auspicious,” 
said he, (the Parame-sthin). Auspicious indeed is this 
(Lord Nr-simha), who is worshipped by the Goddess 
Laksmi, (the fountain-source of all auspiciousness). 
“The death-dealer unto death,” said he, (the Para- 
me-sthin). This (Lord Nr-simha) is verily the dealer 
of death, (the Paramatman, that deals destruction), 
unto death, (the An-atman, that comprises everything 
apart from the Atman) and is verily the state of 
immortality attainable by all beings that are bom of 
him and subsist on (him as their) food. “ Offer Saluta- 
tion,” said he, (the Parame-sthin), for the reason that 
this alone is the Yajus, (wherewith all the gods and the 

knowers of the Brahman, who seek liberation, are 

* 

represented to offer salutation unto the Paramatman, 
Lord Nr-simha, with a view to attain identity with 

him). “ I ” said he, (the Parame-sthin), for the reason 

• • 

that this alone is the Yajus, (which says that “ I ”, 
the term indicative of the innermost Atman alone, 
should be realized as the Brahman alone, in accordance 
with the Sacred Text, “ I am the Brahman ”). (3) 
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KHANDA III 


The Real Form of the Vyakta 


Then, (after 


praised by the Parame-sthin) 


the Lord said unto him thus 


U 


I 


thee), O Praj 


pleased 


What 


obtain (from me) ? Tell 


that thou desirest 
I shall bestow tl 


thee).” Whereupon the Parame-sthin replied thus 


U 


O Lord ! I am 


of (V 


(th 


A 


distinct primary originant, that has not yet 


entered into the state of phenomenal existence) 



ing into existence) 
the A-vyakta), is my 


the Vyakta, (that is developed from 
work. So have I heard in olden days, 


(from a voice that emanated from an unseen so 
I know that thou art the A-vyakta referred to, 
tell me what the Vyakta is.” The Lord replied u 
him thus : “ The Vyakta is verily the world, made 


Pray 


of the animate and the 


orders of 


What is developed distinctly, that is of the distinct 


characteristic of the Vyakta.” 


( 1 ) 


Dhyana-yajna, the Means to be Adopted for 

the Creation of the World 


(After listening to the words of the Lord), he, 
(the Parame-sthin), made reply thus : “ I lack the re- 
quisite power for the creation of the world. Pray do 
thou enlighten me as to the plan to be adopted by me 
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therefor.” The Purusa, (the Lord Visnu), said unto 
him : “ Do thou listen, O Praja-pati ! to the great 
plan to be adopted for the creation (of the world), by 
knowing which, thou wilt know all, command the re- 
quisite power in all respects and do all things : Medi- 


burns up the huge 


tating on thine own Atman as the oblation to be 
offered unto me, (the Paramatman), the fire (which 

cotton-wool-mountain of the delu- 
sion relating to the existence of things apart from the 
Atman), with the self-same Anustubha 
fierce, valiant, Maha 
directions. 


The 


visnu, blazing and facing all 

Nr-simha, the formidable and auspicious 
dealer of death unto death, him I make salutation 


), this alone is the Dhyana 


orship 


through meditation, with the profound conviction of 
the form, “ I am the peerless Paramatman, Nr-simha 


differentiated from the Brahman) 


(2) 


The Great Influence of Dhyana-yajna 


This (close investigation into the nature of the 
innermost Atman) is verily the mighty Upanisad, 


(Brahma-vidya of a high order), which is verily a pro- 
found secret worthy of being kept even from the gods. 
The import of this (Dhyana-yajna) is not verily re- 


vealed by the Saman, or the Rc, or the Yajus. He, 
who knows this (import), reaches me alone, having 
attained (the gratification of) all his desires and having 


conquered all the worlds, 
not incarnate once again.” 


He, who knows thus, does 


Thus. 


( 3 ) 
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The Attainment by the Parame-sthin of 

SCIENCE AND THE LlKE THROUGH DHYANA-YAJNA 


(Casting off his doubt relating to the destruction 
of his own Atman, that bloomed forth of yore seated 
on the navel-lotus of Visnu, should the same be offered 
as an oblation to the sacrificial fire of the Para-brah- 
man), Praja-pati, (the creator), conceiving his Atman 
as the more desirable offering for the Dhyana-yajfia, 
performed it (with great fortitude, mentally), by making 
use of the same Rc, (the Anustubh of eleven words, in 
praise of Nr-simha) ; meditating on his own Atman as 
the oblation, he offered the same deliberately along 
with the Pranava, unto the fire of the Paramatman, 
(and followed it up with a close investigation into the 
real nature of the innermost Atman that is identical 
with the Brahman). (Thereupon), he came to know 
all things, had command of the requisite power relating 
to all matters touching the creation of the world and 


created all things. 


(i) 


The Attainment of Omniscience and the Like 

••• * • • •• • 

Qualities by any other Person, through 

Dhyana-yajna 

* 

He, who knows thus, who practises this Dhyana- 
yajna, he becomes (likewise) omniscient, acquires end- 
less power, and becomes the doer of all actions and 

2 
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austerities enjoined on him. Even as Brahman (the 
creator) did, even so, he attains (the state of) the 
transcendent Brahman, after conquering all the worlds. 

( 2 ) 

KHANpA V 

Creation of the Three Worlds and the Like 


Then, (after attaining the fruit of the worship 
through meditation, performed by him in accordance 
with the instructions of the Lord), Praja-pati, (the 
creator), being desirous of creating the worlds, out of 
thirty of the (thirty-two) syllables of the self-same 
Vidya, (the Anustubh in praise of Nr-simha), created 
the three worlds. Then, he propped them up with the 
remaining two syllables, by placing one on either side. 
With the thirty-two syllables of the self-same Rc, he 
created the radiant gods. Through all (the gods) alone 
(in their collective aspect), the celebrated Indra came 
to be. Hence Indra became greater than all the other 


gods. He, who knows thus, becomes greater than the 


commonalty, (by becoming their leader). 



Creation of the Vasu-s, the Rudra-s, and 

the Aditya-s 


Out of the eleven words of that Anustubh, he 
created the eleven Rudra-s. Out of the eleven words 
of that (Mantra), he created eleven of the Aditya-s. 
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Through all of them alone (in their collective aspect) 

Visnu came to be. Hence that Visnu 



the 

came to be greater than all the gods. He, who knows 
thus, becomes greater than the commonalty. He then 
created the eight Vasu-s, (one) out of each set of four 


syllables (of the Mantra). 


( 2 ) 


Creation of the Four Varna-s 


He created the Brahmana, out of the first twelve 
syllables (of .the Mantra) ; and the Vais'ya and the 
Ksattriya (classes), out of ten and ten (of the remaining 
syllables). Hence the Brahmana becomes the chief 
(among classes by birth). He, who knows thus, be- 
comes, for that reason, more important (than others). 
He created the S'udra in silence. Hence the S'udra 
became deprived of the Vidya, (the knowledge of the 
sacred lore). (3) 

9 

Creation of Day and Night 


(Before the creation), there was neither this 


differentiated from each other, 
it could have been the basis of 


of) day, nor (of) night, 

(for the reason that wh 
all creation, remained 
differentiated as the Brahman alone). [Only at the 


the time 


and 


time of the 


the proDless manifested 


the basis and what is based thereon] . (Then), Praja- 
pati created day and night, (each) out of one half of 
the number of syllables in the Anustubha-mantra. (4) 
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Creation of the Metrical Feet of the Veda-s 


Thereafter, he desired with special effort, (reflect- 
ing on what to create out of this). (Only through such 
effort on his part), was the inertia that impeded the 
work of creation broken through. Thereafter alone did 
the inertia, in the matter of what to create, perish, 
(and not the knowledge of how to engage himself in the 
act of creation). (With the vanishing of the impedi- 

sthin brought into existence the Rg- 


ments), Parame-sthin 
veda. from the first metrical foot of the 


same 


the 


veda from the second foot 


(Anustubh)-rc, 
the Sam a- veda 
veda from the fourth, (for the well-being in this life and 


from the third foot, and 


supreme felicity in t 
of beings created by 


Le life hereafter, of the multitudes 
him). What was created b}^ him 
with quarters of eight syllables each became the Gayat- 
trl. What was created by him, with quarters of eleven 
syllables each, became the Tristubh. What was created 
by him, with four syllables in each quarter, became the 
Jagatl. What w r as created by him, with thirty-two 
syllables (in all the four quarters together), became the 
Anustubh. (What became the reputed Anustubh), that 
(metre) comprises all the Vedic metres. He who knows 
this (metre), (as composed of all the Vedic metres) thus, 
alone the real knower). The entire phenomenal 
world has been brought into existence only out of the 
Anustubh-(rc) and is firmly established in the Anu- 
stubh- rc. He, who knows thus, also stands firmly es- 



tablished (therein). 


( 5 ) 
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KHANDA VI 


Creation of the Female and the Male 

• • 

(Constituting the Couple) 


Thereupon 




no 


borne 


(capable of functioning in the phenomenal world) 
sly absorbed in thought of the form, “ How, then 


shall I create these creatures ? ” 


chant the self-same 


stubh) 


bega 


beginn 


with 




The fierce,” and so on, whereupon, after the first 
quarter (had been chanted), the fierce (Lord), (Nr-simha), 
manifested himself (as the fruit of the practice of 
the Vidya), in the form of a Pinakin, (archer), of 
a dark colour at the back, (with the characteristic 
mark of a female) and of a red colour in front, (indica- 
tive of the male), assuming the form of a hermophrodite, 
(half male and half female), and dividing that form 
(in twain), he distributed his female form among 
females and his male form among males. He then 
(entered 
tions, 



influenced them all from both the direc- 
from within and from without, as the 
yamin and the Sutratman). Thencefoward were 



creatures brought into being. He 


will 


become nossessed of three eves, (like the Lord 


Nr-simha), (the third eye 


being the eye of 


knowledge of the Brahman) and chanting the self-same 


Anustubh 


(for 


of 


real nature of his Atman), with bands of matted hair 
tied into a knot and pointing upwards, will take delight 
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in enjoying within himself the innermost radiance of 
his Atman, (after renouncing all things mundane). (1) 

The Story of Indra 

Once upon a time, there was Indra, the lord of the 
gods. On one occasion, unto him, (Indra), who had 
sought shelter under him, Praja-pati said thus : “ Go 
and become the lord of the Deva-s.” (In obedience to 
Praja-pati’s command) he went (to the Deva-s). The 
Deva-s (rejected him by) accosting him thus : “ Art 
thou our Sovereign-lord ? Whence is thy suzerainty ? ” 
Thereupon, he approached Praja-pati and reported 
unto him thus : “ O Lord ! the Deva-s question me as 
to whence is my suzerainty.” Thereupon, Praja-pati, 
after anointing that Indra, by sprinkling out of three 
pots filled with nectar, consecrated by the chanting of 
the Anustubh-rc, provided him with the protection of 
the Su-dars'ana, (the discus of Visnu), to the right and 
the Panca-janya, (the conch of Visnu), to the left. Thus 
was he well protected on both sides as well. Again, 
(Praja-pati) after inscribing the Anustubh-mantra on 
a plate of gold having the lustre of the Sun, fastened 
it round this (Indra’s) neck. Thereupon (Indra) be- 
came difficult to be looked at, (because of his dazzling- 
splendour). (Praja-pati) then imparted unto him, 
(Indra), the Anustubh-vidya. Thereafter the Deva-s 
acknowledged the suzerainty of Indra, (who sparkled 
with celestial lustre). He then became thex king of 
Heaven. He, who knows thus, becomes the king of 
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Heaven. (On being crowned the king of Heaven) Indra 
thought thus : “How shall I conquer the earth as well ? ” 
He then sought the aid of Praja-pati. Praja-pati 
then bestowed on (Indra), in resoonse to his rennet 


(Indra) 


his 


the Bhadrasana, (auspicious throne) of the form of 


tortoise, adorned 


the eight corners with Indra and 


guardia 


of the principal and the intermediate 


quarters, the eight elephants and the eight serpents, 
keeping guard over the cardinal points. Thereupon, 
he, (Indra), conquered the earth (as well). Thencefor- 
ward he became the overlord of the two worlds. He, 
who knows thus, becomes the overlord of the two worlds. 


He conquers the earth. 


( 2 ) 


Means of firmly Establishing one’s 

Self in the Paramatman 


He who considers the Paramatman (not differ- 
entiated from the innermost Atman) as not firmly 
established (in his supreme seat), but as scattered 
(among and as having attained the differentiated state 
of the Jiva-s), due to (the hostile influence of) the 
enemies (of the Atman, viz., the outer and the inner 
senses, that create the erroneous impression that the 
body and the phenomenal world are really the Atman 


and what pert 
firm stand by 


lereto), that seeker should take his 
Paramatman (manifesting himself 


in all his glory) in his own seat, (by assuming the 
non-dual attitude, “ I am the Brahman non-differen- 
tiated from the innermost Atman).” He, who verily 
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knows thus, being firmly established in his own Atman 
and by no means distracted, overcomes (the hostile 
influence of) his enemies, (the inner and the outer 


senses), he who knows thus. 



KHANDA VII 

• • 

Fruit of the Study of this Vidya 


He who studies this lore, studies all the Veda-s. 
He performs all the various kinds of sacrifices, by going 
through all the requisite observances prescribed there- 
for. He takes his ablutions in all the (three and a 


half 


of) sacred 


He is rid of all kinds 


of sins, great and small, 
radiance of the Brahman 


He shall attair 
He sanctifies 


from Brahman, (the creator), downwards, as well as the 
progeny springing from his race, through the course 
of Kalpa-s, (eons), as long as they last. Epilepsy and 
other incurable diseases would not afflict him. Sinners. 


as well as the Yaksa-s, the 
tors and evil spirits, should 
him or hear him, will attaii 


manes of departed 
they only touch h 


him or hear him, will attain the worlds attainable by 
the righteous. At the mere thought of his, all the 


ends and aims in life will be 


(by 


Every one will 


of his own father 


e will be successfully (achieved 
will think of him, as he would, 
Even kings will carry out his 


mandates 


One should not 


obeisance 


elder, who is not his Acarya, on seeing him, nor should 
he resort to any person, other than the Acarya. (By 
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acting according to these precepts), he would verily 
become a Jivan-mukta. After the demise of his body, 
he would attain the abode on the other side of the 
-darkness (of ignorance). Where the Viraj, the Lord 

Nr-simha, manifests himself, there will be 

‘ • # / * 

intent on the meditation on the real form of 
that (Nr-simha, the Paramatman), will seek repose in 
the Paramatman, the self-same (Nr-simha), (at the 
final dissolution of the world), at the end of the Kalpa. 




Nor will they be born 


( 1 ) 


Rule Relating to the Imparting 

of the Vidya 


One should 


impart this Vidya unto one who 


Is insincere, nor to one possessed of prejudice, nor to 
one who has not studied the Veda-s, nor to one who 

• • • M M 

is not a devotee of Yisnu, nor to one who is untruthful, 
nor to one devoid of austerities, nor to one who is 


not possessed of self-control, 
attained tranquillity of mind 


who has 
who has 


been initiated by his Guru, nor to one who is not 


prone to follow in the wake of 


Dharma, (right 


course of conduct prescribed for his class and stage 
in life), nor to one who is given to violence, nor to 


who is not inclined to tread on the path leading 


the 


of 


Brahman — Thus the Upanisad. 

( 2 ) 


3 


THE KALI-SAMTARANOPANISAD 


[This Upanisad, which is the One hundred and 
third among the 108 Upanisad-s and forms part of the 
Krsna-yajur-veda, deals with the potency of the mut- 
tering of the Lord’s name, in the riddance of the delu- 
sion relating to the existence of things apart from the 
Brahman and with the attainment of the state of the 
Brahman, by breaking through the veil of the Jlva.] 


Crossing over (the Evil Efects of) Kali, 

THROUGH THE REMEMBRANCE OF THE 


Name of the Lord Alone 


At the end of the Dvapara 


Narada ap- 


proached Brahman, (the creator), and (asked him) thus : 
“ Wandering as I do over the face of the earth, how 
may I, O Lord ! cross over (by overcoming the evil 


effects of) the Kali 


? 


n 


The reputed lord Brahman 


then made reply thus : “ Well have I been questioned 
thus (by thee). Do thou listen to that profound secret, 
(whose import) is endorsed by all the Veda-s and which 
is worthy of being preserved (from being profaned by 
the uninitiated), through the aid of which thou wilt pass 
(unscathed) through the course of worldly existence in 
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Kali 


Through the mere utterance of the name 


of the foremost Purusa, the Lord 



« a ray ana, one is 


shaken off (the evil effects of) the Kali-age. This 
is the secret. 


( 1 ) 


The Sixteen Names that Destroy the 

Veil of the Para-brahman 

Narada further questioned (Brahman) thus : “ What 
is that name O Lord ? ” The reputed Hiranya-garbha 
replied thus : “ Hare, Rama, Hare, Rama, Rama, 
Rama, Hare, Hare, — Hare, Krsna, Hare, Krsna, Krsna, 
Krsna, Hare, Hare.” (O Hari, O Rama, O Hari, 
O Rama, O Rama, O Rama, 0 Hari, O Hari, — O 
Hari, O Krsna, O Hari, O Krsna, O Krsna, O Krsna, 
O Hari, O Hari,) — This (collection) of sixteen names 
is destructive of the baneful influences of Kali, (even 
if muttered once). [That, which takes away ignorance 
and its concomitants, based on the belief in the exist- 
ence of things apart from the Brahman and culminates 

in the remaining as the Brahman alone, is what is known 

• • 

as Hari. That, which eradicates the misery incidental 
to the influence of Kali, through the remembrance of 
its name even once, is what is known as Krsna. That, 
which manifests itself as the peerless Brahman and is 
adored as such, is what is known as Rama.] Beyond 
this there is no other better means to be found in all 
the Veda-s. (This collection of sixteen names) is des- 
tructive of the veil of the Jlva, which is invested with 
the sixteen Kala-s, (beginning with the Prana and ending 
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with Naman). When the veil of the Jlva is broken 
through, (with the muttering of the names of the Lord), 
then the transcendent Brahman manifests itself (in all 


its glory), even as the radiant region of the so 
shines forth brilliantly with the vanishing of the 


( 2 ) 


The Potency of the Muttering of 

the Lord’s Name 


Again Narada asked (Brahman) thus : “ O Lord 


What rule is to be adopted in this matter 
replied unto him th 
in this matter. A 


? ” (Brahman) 
There is no rule to be followed 
Brahmana, (muttering the name of 


. U 


the lord) always, whether in a clean or an unclean state, 
attains the four kinds of liberation, viz., Sa-lokya, identity 
of abode, Samipya, proximtiy, Sa-rupya, identity of 
form and Sa-yujya, complete incorporation (with the 
Brahman), (as this Vidya of sixteen names has the 
sanction of the Veda-s). When one mutters this 

I 

of sixteen names, three and a half crores of 

(the sinful consequences of) 



overcomes 


times, then he 
murdering a Brahmana, overcomes (the sinful con- 
sequences of) suffering the domestic sacred fire to be- 
come extinct, becomes purified from the sin of pilfering 
gold, becomes purged of the sin of having had sexual 
intercourse with a woman of a low caste, becomes 
purged of the sin of proving false to his departed an- 
cestors, to celestial beings and to his fellow men, 
and forthwith gets purified from the sin of having 
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transgressed all roles of conduct (laid down in S'astra-s, 
relating to his every-day life). He is at once liberated 
(from all delusions relating to the phenomenal world), 
(and becomes the Brahman alone). (3) 


THE KRSNOPAN ISAD 


[Th 


Upanisad, which is the Ninety-sixth among 


the 108 Upanisad-s and forms part of the Atharva-veda 


description of the 


embracing character of 


gives a 

the Paramatman and seeks to throw light on the 
esoteric significance of the several incidents connected 
with the incarnation of Krsna.l 


KHANDA I 


The Plighted Word of S'ri Rama-candra 

• • •• ■ • • 

Relating to His Incarnating as Krsna 


On seeing S'ri Rama-candra of the character of 



the noumenal existence, absolute sentience, and un- 
surpassed bliss, (he being the incarnation of) Sri 
Maha-visnu, with all his limbs of matchless beauty, the 

that dwelt in the forest, were filled with great 
marvel. They spoke unto him thus : “ How irreproach- 
ably perfect (is thine form), (O Lord ! No other form 
but that of the peerless Brahman can stand a compari- 
son with thine). All the Avatara-s of thine, (we verily 
deem as glorious, as leading ignorant folk like us unto 
the attainment of the glorious state of the Brahman). 
(Even the gods, from Brahman downwards), hold in 
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esteem 


(thy Avatara-s, commencing from the 


. We shall presently embrace thee, (that art 
the prop of the phenomenal world, both in its individual 
and collective aspects and that remainest as the sole 
residuum, after the negation of the false perceptions of 
the body and the like as the Atman, due to ignorance 
and its concomitants).” (Thereupon Rama-candra said 


them 


U 


Even if you should assume the form 


females through your 


of Yoga, I cannot gratify 


your desire during this incarnation of mine, because of 

my vow of being wedded to a single wife). In another 

■ 

cycle of the world’s life, when I incarnate as Krsna, do 

* «' « ’ * 7 

you embrace me as cow-herdesses.” Listening to the 
words of the Lord and being filled with joy, they said : 

O Lord ! when thou incarnatest as Krsna, there will 
be other incarnations. 


U 


(forming thy Ams'a-s, subdivi 


sions, such as Bala-bhadra and other) cowherds 
ing the form of males) ; then do thou make us j 


as females (not possessed of 


over ourselves) 


(At that time, in order that thy body might ever come 
into contact with ours, O Lord !) a body well adapted 
(for Rasa-krlda, sportive dances with cow- 
should be assumed mutually (by thee, the omnipotent 

Is'vara 



and also) by us, so that the bodies of all of 




(that are intent on attaining thy real state), might 
frequently touch thine : Let us assume suitable incarna- 
tions.” On hearing these words of Rudra and other 
gods (and celestial sages), the Lord himself replied 


thus : “ I shall verily embrace you all. I shall 
accede to your request.” 
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Description of the Lord as the Paramatman 

Immanent in All 


(On hearing the sweet words of Rama-candra, 
well-known for keeping his plighted word), those gods 
(and sages), all alike were overfilled with joy (and said): 


Now 


blessed 


(F 


the 


mise 


thus made to the multitudes of gods and sages 


Rama, after withdrawing himself from 
assumed the incarnation of Krsna, ; 


his 


limbs, veil, retinue and 


The unsurpassed 


r ^ 

(derived from the realization of the real form of the 
Paramatman), became Nanda, (the foster-father of 
Krsna, who was filled with endless delight in having 
attained the Paramatman, S'rl Krsna, as his foster-son). 
(The exquisite Brahma-vidya), wherein abides the libera- 
tion (from the delusion of worldly existence, through 
the bestowal of the knowledge of the Brahman on its 
votaries) became Yas'o-da, (Nanda’s wife, the bestower 
of fame, distinction and knowledge unto her devotees). 
The reputed Maya is said to be of a three-fold charac- 
: arising out of the preponderance of rhythm, 
mobility and inertia. The rhythmic variety is said to 


ter 


be vested in 


devoted Rudra, the mobile 


Brahman (engrossed in the work of creation), and 
the inert variety in the Daitya-faction (possessed of 
demoniacal proclivities). Thus is Maya said to be of 
a three-fold character. The Maya of Visnu, (that) 
originally manifested herself, (to all appearance, as) the 
daughter (of Nanda), is unconquerable by the muttering 
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of Mantra-s, (or any other means, such as Karma-yoga, 

of the Brahman). The 
daughter of Brahman, (the Brahma -pranava), (bursting 
out of his vocal organ as the Turlyom-kara), whose 
glories are sung by the Veda-s, that Pranava became 
Devaki, (the radiant resonance). The Nigama (of the 
Veda-s) alone became Vasu-deva, (the father of Krsna), 
establishing as it does, through the import of the Veda-s, 
the identity between Krsna and Rama (connoted by the 
terms “ That ” and “ Thou ” of the sacred text “ That 
thou art ”)• Him, who is ever engaged in diverting 
himself in the company of the cow-herds, cow-herdesses 
and the gods in the forest of Brnda-vana, that reputed 
one alone, (the Veda-s, Brahman, Rudra and other 
gods, and Sanaka and other sages) praise for ever 
as the Paramatman incarnate on earth. The Rc-s, 
(hymns of the Veda-s) alone became the cow-herdesses 
and the herds of cows. The lotus-seated Brahman 
formed the staff of the Lord (used for directing the 


save through the knowledge 


herds of cows), the Lord Rudra became the bamboo- 


flute, and Indra became the bugle-horn. 


The 


sin, 


remembrance of the Lord 


viz 


(that is destroyed by the 
name), took shape as the Asura (of that 
Aghasura). Go-kula became the forest- Vaikr 
in the sages assumed the shape of reputed tr< 
anger and other wicked qualities took the form of 


Greed 


Daity 


(haunt 


the forest and 


sight of the Lord), and 
flourish), ceased to be thei 



the Kali-age, 

e. (In that forest- Vaikuntha), 
that has assumed the form of a cow-herd, (the Lord 
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Krsna) is verily Hari, that has assumed an illusory 
form. The jugglery of the Lord is verily inscrutable. 
The phenomenal world has indeed been tricked into 
not knowing his real nature, by the deception practised 
by this juggler. That (power of trickery of his, which 
is capable of achieving the unachievable and which is 
unintelligible to all but the sages initiated into its 
mystery) is incapable of being comprehended even by 
the gods (with no exception). The Moon should have 
assumed the form of fortitude in excelsis , (to have shone 
over those resorts for the diversion of the Lord). How 
can the phenomenal world be an illusion to him, by 
whom Rudra was turned into a bamboo-flute (for the 
diversion of his jovial comrades) ? The intelligence of 
the gods, wherein lay their real strength, that very intelli- 
gence of theirs was taken away in a trice by this (Krsna). 
The serpent, Adi-s'esa, assumed the form of Bala-rama 
and the eternal Brahman became Krsna. Similarly, the 
sixteen thousand one hundred and eight damsels sporting 
in his company, are verily the Rc-s and the Upanisad-s. 
Verily those damsels are no other than the Rc-s of the 
form of the Brahman. Hatred became the gladiator, 
Canura, while spite became the boxer, Jaya. Rashness 
became the horse, Kuvalayaplda and arrogance became 
the demon, Baka, while compassion became RohinI, the 
reputed mother (of Bala-rama) and the earth-goddess 
became Satya-bhama, (the consort of Krspa). Black 
leprosy became Aghasura and the spirit of the Kali-age 
took shape as king Kamsa. Tranquillity incarnated as 
Sudaman, the comrade (of Krsna). Upright conduct took 
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shape as A-krura and self-control assumed the form of Ud- 
dhava. The conch, (known as the Paiica-janya), born of 
the ocean of milk and next of kin to Laksml, with a blast 
resembling thunder, that is Visnu himself. The milk- 
pails broken by him in the dairies (of the cow-herde- 
sses) were turned into the ocean of milk. Becoming a 
child (in the homes of the cowherdesses), he plays in 
the great ocean of milk once again, as he dicTfin the 
ocean of milk adorned by the S'veta-dvlpa) of yore, 
having incarnated for the destruction of (wicked) foes, 
and the protection (of the virtuous), so as to establish 
the sway of righteousness (once again in the world) and 
show mercy to all beings. (One should know Krsna as) 
the protector of righteousness", which has its being only 
from him. That Cakra (of the phenomenal world), which 
was created by the omnipotent (Brahman), the self- 
same (Brahma-cakra) assumes the form of the Brahman 
(and is verily the Brahman alone). The chief vital 
air that takes its rise at the time of the Lord’s birth, 
the same is the Camara- (fan) of the name of Dharma. 


forms the reflection of the radiance of the Lord and 


Mahes'vara, (Rudra), his 


(the 


tor of the gods), assumes the form of the mortar (to 
which the child, Krsna, was fastened by means of a rope 
to keep him away from mischief) and A-diti, the mother 
(of the gods) assumes the form of the rope. The S'ankha 
and the Cakra, which became his weapons, are res- 
pectively the Siddhi (of the form of Nir-vikalpa-samadhi) 


and the Bindu, (tl 
(in the Sahasrara) 


direct 


of the Turiya) 


the crest of all beings, (which 
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all Yogins attain). (Though the Paramatman stands 
established as one alone, yet, for the reason that he is 
the All-Atman, pervading all both from within and 
from without), whichever celestial forms wise men speak 
of as his, they (the wise men) make salutation unto 
those celestial forms and others of that type, (in the 


belief that by doing so, they make salutation unto him 
alone), there is no doubt about it. The actual occa- 
sion for the killing of all the foes (of the Paramat- 
man), that alone takes shape as his mace. The Maya 
investing the Atman (of the Lord), becomes the bow 
known as the S'arnga. The seasons, such as Autumn 
and others, become the nourishing food (on which 
he feeds). The egg of ignorance, which is the seed 
of the myriads of phenomenal worlds, is held by 
the lord in his hand, as if in sport, (he being 
the Virad-atman from whom myriads of macrocosms 
spring and derive sustenance). Garuda becomes the 
lofty banyan tree (on the Go-vardhana-hill in Brnda- 
vana). Sage Narada becomes Su-daman, (Krsna’s school- 
mate). True devotion to the lord incarnated as Brnda, 
(the Gopl of the name of Radha), (who ever abides 


with the Lord). His power of action manifests itself 
assuming the form of 


a clear insight into the real 


nature of all creatures (constituting the phenomenal 
world, which are verily apart from the Paramatman). 


This phenomenal world is neither differentiated from 
the Lord, (that has incarnated for its regeneration), nor 
is it non-differentiated from him, (for the reason that 


it exists only in him and derives its sustenance from 
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him). Nor is the peerless, all-immanent Lord, (Nara- 
yana, the Paramatman), capable of being differentiated 
from these creatures of his, (as their very existence and 
sustenance would be problematical apart from him). 
(Simultaneously with the incaration of the Paramat- 
man in the world), the entire Vaikuntha, (which, in the 
view) of the denizens of Svarga, (heaven), (is no other 
than the seat of the transcendent Brahman of the name 
of Visnu) has manifested itself on earth. (3-26) 


KHANDA II 

m * 


Once upon a time 


Jiva of the 


of Samkarsana, (the first born son of Visnu), that was 
a S'esa, (a remnant or part) of Vasu-deva, (the S'esin, 
that formed the whole, of which Samkarsana was but 


a 


part) 


He, (Samkarsana), desired thus: “Let me 


offsp 


From him there came to be (the off 


the name of Pra-dyumna, (the pre-eminently 


mighty 


the 


god 


of love). From him was born 


niruddha, (the unrestrained one) of the name of Aham 


kara, (individuality), (known 


Hiranya-garbha 


(born of the golden 


From him sprang forth 


Prai 


(Lords of created beings), Marlci 


5 


Angiras, Pulastya, Pulaha, Kratu, Pra-cetas, known 


also as Daksa, Vasistha, Bhrgu and Narada), and the 
airs, Sthanu, Daksa, Kardama, Priya-vrata and Uttana- 
pada. From them likewise all beings were born. 
Hence, out of the S'esa, (remnant part), alone have all 
beings descended. In him alone do they meet with 
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dissolution. He alone, born in various ways, sustains 
all beings. He alone, as the descendant of Kadru, 
carried on investigations into the sciences of Grammar, 
Astronomy and others, was resorted to by various 
seekers after liberation, bore the brunt of all the worlds 
on his single head, like Siddhartha, (the great lord S'iva, 
who bore the foaming torrent of the Ganges in his 


Jata), was besought by all the sages, 
view the thousand summits of Meru 


concealed from 
with his heads. 


and set at naught the conceit of the Great Vayu, the 
god of air. The self-same Lord, (the S'esa, the part) 
by gaining the favour of the Lord, (the S'esin, the Para- 
brahman), was born in the same manner, through the 
grace of the Brahman, with his real form, Yuga after 
Yuga, (cycle after cycle of the world’s age). He alone 
became the Sau-mitri, (Laksmana, the son of Su-mitra) 


in the Iksvaku-line (of kings). After becoming an ex- 
pert in the science of archery and the science of hurl- 
ing the javelin, he slew all the demons and (thereby) 
firmly established the traditional Dharma that should 
prevail among the four Varna-s (classes by birth) once 
again. The self-same Lord, became, at the conjunc- 
tion of the (Dvapara-and Kali)-Yuga-s, (Bala-rama), the 
son of Vasu-deva and Rohinl, with a form resembling the 
transparent autumnal cloud, who, having mastered the 
science of weapons, such as the mace and the like, and 
imbued with the spirit of vanquishing many a Ksattriya 


& 


s). After becoming 


of archerv and 


king in battle, brought down the unbearable burden 
of the terrestrial world. The same Lord, having been 
born of a Brahmana family, in the fourth (Kali)-Yuga 
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also, with the object of reclaiming all the Upanisad-s, 
enlarging the field of all the sciences of human 
conduct and regenerating all the people, preached the 
rules of conduct that should be adopted by the true 
devotees of Visnu and put down all the heretics. The 
self-same Lord pervades the interior of the Universe. 
He is again of an all-embracing character. He alone 
is worthy of being meditated upon by seekers after 
liberation. He alone is the bestower of liberation. By 
remembering him, one is released from all his sins. By 


repeatedly muttering his name, one attains identity 
with Visnu. Whoever studies this (Upanisad) by day, 
destroys all sins committed by him at night. Whoever 
studies (it) by night, destroys all the sins committed by 
him during the day. This is verily the secret (underly- 
ing) all the Veda-s. This again is the secret (underly- 
ing) all the Upanisad-s. He who studies this, attains the 
fruit of all the sacrifices, attains mental tranquillity, 
attains purity of mind, attains the fruit of bathing in 
all the (three and a half crores of) sacred waters. He 
who knows thus, is liberated from the bondage of the 


body. — Thus the Upanisad. (1) 

[This second Khanda is found only in two of the 

Manuscripts.] 



THE GARUDOPANISAD 


[This Upanisad, which is the One hundred and 
second among the 108 Upanisad-s and forms part of 
the Atharva-veda, explains the Garuda-vidya, that is 
potent enough to serve as an -antidote against all kinds 
of poisons that are deadly in their effects, so as to 
cause extinction of life from the body, which alone is 
the means of attaining the state of the nondifferentiated 
Brahman, and winds up with a glorification of the 


Garuda of 


form of the knowledge of 


peerless 


Brahman, which alone is competent, from the point 
of viev r of the truth, to serve as an antidote against the 
poison of glorifying the An-atman.] 


The Tradition Relating to the Garuda-vidya 


Om ! I shall presently relate (unto thee) the 
Garuda-brahma-vidya, which Vidya, Brahman, (the 
creator), related unto Narada ; Narada (in his turn) 
imparted it unto Brhat-sena, Brhat-sena unto Indra, 
Indra urita Bharadvaja and Bharadvaja unto his 
disciples, the Jlvat-kama-s, (all of whom desired to 
make a profitable use of their life-time, by acquiring 
the real knowledge of the nondifferentiated Brahman, 
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1 omitted in A. 

2 L. 

3 L. omits A. 

4 L. ^rf^T. 

4 L. sT#. 

G L. 3RT. 

A 19 
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1 There is ^ after this in L. 

2 A. fSmfFfT. 

3 L. omits ^fcf. 

4 A. L. ftiK; 

5 L. gW^llf^fcT. 

6 L. omits if 
' L, omits ^cTT. 

* A. L. f frprf: 





1 L. omits 3}fq. 

2 A. 

3 The reading in A. and L. for this portion is very corrupt and 

I have reconstructed the passage from the Trivandrum MS. 
I give the reading in A, with the variants in L. indicated — 
affagft fl^ST fern fa si STRICT (L. omits all words after 

wft (wrr in l.) wfam (fa in l.) fa i fi g^^fafa i 

I I 'TTf'faT AT Hfafa I ffafT: W. +Rfa I faw^facftfa 

^ifa (L. omits fa) Sf % *T*fa°T SRlsffa i * 1 2 3 L.) 
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& I I qfcw €4 ffa JPift 

4]^m m\ WK 3qqqqsP2fa ITT ^fcT | 3*1 gqtoi: I ^^qqqfq- 

^T^qqi^ jtt^ m ^sqfac^im i qfq%ft tasiqra i 

% fepfo STT51^t mg W*? sritfft ST ft ^TtfrfcT 11(0 


q^qqftqiq ^frsFR srqfa i 

% fa H%T foi *H3# I 

^T ^ II R II 


q^qteqftqTq JNt^ph ^qfq — nm q ^t: r<qqq 

q^T I 

I# 

5R^q ERtrjgT: f|*xrq fam ftqraqq ^qfcl $qf cf |% I Sqqfof 

ctw %m4\4 gq taq w5q i fcnsrqqfosq^r ^ftt^t i 

i qqRofrqfqgR^^ i ^4 u^Ttfafo^ci u (\) 

^Tqfwrft— qq q^qq ft^qq^q qq i fa 

I 'fwwira g #r 5 ttt: gg 5ft 1 i~\ ygrfa zfamfa 

srafN ti^#ftNra =ni 3 ll 

G 

%Tqfq^fq 3RJTT qq r^l: *pI: I sjq qqq: | f% 

m4 l VWIlfct q ; qT : 2 famm^ I ^3%: qqqT^qqq 
qrfcqfqfq i qt% qftqqfaft^q i §qqtf*mqq^ i q^qifq- 
q#t q;q: w&nfat qqftunpmq 3 qqfq qgfqpftfo | 


1 l. 

3 L. omits ffr^f; 
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i Rfsrito sqqsra i 4^13; i fl^^tfi^T- 
rr5r?t i if i ^ 

RfqRSRR. I 3F5# I RRITRTqfR^ra I ft ftff I fRRTsMHR I 

g&ean^ ^ ^d#^% RqftqRT: i ^ 

i ^rrr i ^mm^i^jri i sn^ft&i 

ftRT&M I ^ I fft^RqTST^ | 3RRf ^ R 

qsfa i if r i rr r^tr| rrr;M *frt- 

ftft I ^TIRfRIfR *F3mi*Tg4feffRr | $R q*?fttR 2 JR^UT 
fftRRRRft^TR I RR*I% I ^<R <RTf : | R$^I R^Rt RRfa I R 
T^RRTt R =R zmfv RSlI 8 RRTR I RRTTORR<t 4 i SRRfRRSlf *cf ft 

graft: 5 | If 3 WT<RF| I RRT ^RTTOft q^FTi 

3FR: qqftsftqR: RtRlfa f€l R ffa: 6 I *3tf R^TOR 7 II 

* RRRTfftsRR^$SR : I 3TR RfRT fWRWT: I clt% Rf^-R 
qqftqiRifWRf^fira 5T#w^c[ I R3 gRtfRR R^*RR: i 

R ? R*R i if c^rr^r;: i sra ancwi l 

I RTRiRTfsftft 1 fulfil 1 $RR: I R #R: I OTRTtfofftR 1 
spft JFffRqTRft^R 1 3T3RT R%R?tR f ft ! RRR f lfR#R I ^SlfRT 

a^ft q#er pm R^ftra i q?4 gRfetfRRFft fra: I qsft |ft- 

■ottr i r f| €ftR R?RHsft ifaroi qsf«ra I sftt cRig: r^r 

1 A. L. f/Rig; . 

3 L. 

* L. W\. 

4 l. ^ «nwcqra:. 

5 A. L. giwr: 

6 A. L. *$$&: 

7 A. L. s^RRTRRcqTR , 
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\r* 


L*. % \\ 


SFnsftfii i pwflfii i fcr 

fir^TO'toft I^^RTOTfoi I 

t^RJTC: ft*W: | 3RTOWi: I gTOffclTsfta H 1^ 

shrift i ^ ft fins vm i 3^: fiapra? 

*n*nfir finsifir ^fi<r 11 

g*mfa gsr 1 ^rctssrarcorra: 1 

^4 gmSfaTf^ ^ 3j#r ^oTritfii 1 cfa fimtn to^: ^rto4 

333T*tf %^to: g^rcR: fasgsw? pif^ II (<£) 

3?f3nft #ro[ n ^ n 

sipnfir §ft°ri TOifir 1 to mzj 

mt\ZJ ^q^Rlfir n 

^i^gwTT^foi *§fajf ;jiqifa I §HST HTfMt 

^T II (0 

m fc^i =3 sfiiqfirens 1 

3fftTO[#T ^ 1 1 ? 0 1 1 

ST^TO#* ^ TO 3*f$3 I snp: ^ 

iR 2 TOT ^Tp^T^Tfif I ^T^lfi^ 3 I 

1 L. omits 3*ft. 

2 A. L. fo. 


3 
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TOT m ftszTFJpTOR^ 'TfTRF 7 2 *jf*R5$0!^ 1 

WTOiR mi %?Rf | fWTTOj3 SRfiff ^R*ft qfrajfa | 

wti : ^T^^TTcr : 7 3 SRZRT : I 

STTORT ftiJH T¥FT ^^FTTcT 3FRT RSPRI: 3?F%R 
SF^ft I ^T mm I 3TO^T5R^ | 

jft^rt^ i ^ ft to ^ foarft | %h ^ 

TORRRTiS | R RTORTSft I *T g%* 

to$rto%trt i wa\ i m ?r a^Pra 

m W [^3^H] I *T^FTO1 TO%TCFft I 

srrfq fwrcft stt ft^ssft^ara i w g ^ 

TO l I TON ^RMWtF, cTcJ m o*TT£^ 

RR^ff I 23TOT$RwWTSRfTft rTcT %RT m | 

^fS^fr i 7 h mmwm to rtr? i f^r^m 3*3 *rto^ i 

TO 3R2T RT^ 3POTTO*. | f^T | ^RFUFR^qf^qq- 
RFl4 SOT 5lcF 3TORTR I TO TORR^Rfa: I TO*T%R* 
fjR^fTTRT #T RlfRT ^gfTO STtfRT: 5^% *RFft 76 II 


72 bhumi, ti “ earth ” is probably an error for any a, ta, 
“ another ” as has been noted by the Chinese Editor. 

74 Lit. Sfq&Trc ctcSffig^. 

74 Lit. SJijqq^TL 

76 Here ends the Chinese text. The Chinese Editor notes that 
the commentary on remaining portion of the text is not known. 
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ENGLISH TRANSLATION OF THE 

ALAMBANAPARlKSA 

.... « 


WITH COPIOUS EXTRACTS FROM VINlTADEVA’S 

COMMENTARY 


A TREATISE ON THE EXAMINATION OF THE OBJECT- [-CAUSE] 

OF CONSCIOUSNESS 

* * * • • 


Adoration to all Buddhas and Bodhisattvas ! 

Those who accept that there exists an external thing which 
serves as the object-cause ( alambana ) of the consciousness of 
the eye, etc. imagine either atoms to be [the ultimate object]; 
because they serve as causes of the consciousness ; or aggre- 
gates of atoms ; because the consciousness arises represent- 
ing the image of the aggregates. Now [says the author :] 


1. Though atoms serve as causes of the 
ness ( vijnapti ) of the sense-organs, they are nc 
objects like the sense-organs ; because the coi 
does not represent the image of the atoms. 
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[As regards the nature of] the ' object, [declares the 
author,] consciousness grasps only the form of its own ; 
because it arises in that form \ Though 3 the atoms are causes 
of consciousness, they do not possess the form reflected in 
consciousness just like the sense-organs. 1 Therefore they 
cannot become its actual objects ( dlambana ). 

Though 5 aggregates of atoms are alike the image of con- 
sciousness, [they cannot become its actual objects ;] because 

2a. The consciousness does not arise from what 
is represented in it. 

What 6 object produces the consciousness endowed with 

the image of the object, is properly said to be the actual 

■ 

The following extracts are translations from the French of 
Vinitadeva’s commentary on the Alambanaparlksa. They are first 
translated into French from the Tibetan version of the commentary 
by Mrs. Susumu Yamaguchi and_H. Meyer, and incorporated into 
their French translations of the Alambanaparlksa published in the 
Journal Asiatique, Jan. -Mar. 1929. 

1 [The opponent says :] If consciousness were not capable 
of being what possesses the form of atoms ; it could perceive itself. 
Why will not [then] the atoms, while producing the perception, 
become the object (visaya) ? The author replies the following. 

2 Speaking otherwise, beyond the production of the form of 
object, consciousness cannot conceive the object {visaya). 

3 / ■ \ * 

That is to say, if a consciousness does not manifest itself 
under one form particularly adapted ( pratiniyata ) to the atoms, 
how can it conceive their proper existence ? [And] if it does not 
conceive [the atoms], how can they (atoms) become the object ? 

4 Though [the organ] is the cause [that produces conscious- 
ness], it is not capable of being the object itself ; because the con- 
sciousness which is born of this [organ] does not grasp the proper 
nature of the organ. 

D In order to refute the opinion of the opponent who maintains 
that the aggregate is the object ( artha ), the author says the 
following. 

0 [The opponent asks :] When one understands that [the re- 
presentation] is not produced by this aggregate, why could not 

* • • • * 
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object 7 ( alambana ) of the consciousness ; because s that alone 
is spoken of [in the S'astra] as the productive cause of con- 

But the aggregates of atoms are not so (i.e. do 


sciousness. 


not give rise to consciousness) ; 


2b 


10 


Because they do not exist in substance 


like the double moon 


u 


The double moon is perceived [by a man] on account of 
defects of his sense-organs. But [this perception is not 
produced by the double moon, as] there exists no object like 
the double moon. Similarly the aggregates of atoms do not 
exist in substance and cannot act as causes of consciousness. 
Hence they are not its actual objects. 

2 c-d. Thus both the external things are unfit to 
be real objects of consciousness. 


this [aggregate] be the perceivable object ( alambana ) ? The author 
replies the following. 

' When consciousness occurs according to the form of the 
object and this object produces consciousness, this object ( artha ) 
is capable of being the perceivable object {alambana). 

The following is reply to the question : Why is that which 
produces [consciousness] only the perceivable object ? 

9 The S'astra explains further that this object {artha) which is 
the cause { hetu ) of the production of the mind and mental things 
(i cittacaitta ) and which gives the designations ( vyavahara } to this 
object {artha) when the mind and mental things have been produced, 
is [precisely] the perceivable object {alambana) . 

This is reply to the question : Why is not the aggregate 
what produces [the representation] ? 

11 For example, since a second moon does not exist in sub- 
stance {dravyatas), it is not capable of being the object {bhava) 


10 


^ 7 \ 

of the cause of the perception {jnana) which appears as if it is a 
second moon : in the same way the aggregate is no longer the cause 
of the perception which appears as if it is [the aggregate] itself. 
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The external things, atoms and their aggregates cannot 
serve as the actual objects of consciousness, as both of them 
are defective in one or other respect. u 


3 a-b. 


13 


Some 



hold that the combined 


form of atoms (sancitukur d) is the cause of con- 


sciousness. 


All 14 things are possessed of many forms ; they are 
perceived in one or other form of many . 15 Even in atoms, 
therefore, there exists the aspect which produces the con- 
sciousness possessed of the combined form !c . 


13 That is, (1) when, for the thesis of atoms, though there is 
causality ( Jietutva ), there is no form (dkard), and (2) when, for the 
thesis of aggregate, though there is form, there is no causality. 

n Having thus refuted these two theses, the author examines a 
third thesis of some of the advocates of the external things 
( bdhydrtha ), viz., Vagbhata, etc. 

14 What does it matter what exists in atoms, they all exist 
substantially (drat y at as). Therefore, since they exist substantially, 
the state of combination ( sancitdkdra ) is capable of being itself the 
cause of knowledge (vijndna). The atoms are thus the object 
( visaya ) in another manner. 

[The author asks of these opponents :1 Is it not that the 
character of atoms is well-known to be very subtle ? [Now] where 
is found in these [very subtle atoms] such a state of combination 
(sancita -kdr a) ? How can there be two contradictory characters in 

a single [thing] ? 

[The opponents reply :] All the material things are composed 
of four great elements ( caturmahabhuta ) and since these latter 
possess the characters of colour, of odour, etc., there is what 
possesses several characters. J ust as there are several characters in 
the atoms which are composed of four great elements, so also there 
are several characters in the state of combination. Thus all things 
have several characters, but one cannot see all of them at the 
same time. 

15 Because their powers being differently affected, the organs 
cannot cognise all the objects ( artha ) at the same time. 

10 Having proved that in the atoms there is the combination, 
one, further proves that in the atoms there is the cause which 
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3 c-d. The 1 ' atomic form does not become the 
object of consciousness just like the attributes such as 
solidity, etc. 

Just as the attributes, solidity and others, though existent 
in atoms, are not perceived by the visual consciousness, so 
also the atomic form is . 

4 a-b. In that case, the [different] perceptions of a 
pot, cup, etc. will be identical l9 . 

Though the atoms of a pot are greater in number and 
that of a cup [less], there exists no distinction whatever 
amongst the atoms 20 . 

produces the perception manifesting itself as if it is a combination. 
It is, one asserts, the two parts of the perceivable objects ( alamba - 
nasya dvibhdga) which lack in the two [previous] propositions. 
When one says that the existence of cause produces the perception, 
he asserts the causality. When one says that what manifests itself 
as if a combination [produces the perception], he supposes the form, 
and he proves the reality {astitva) of the state of combination. 

■' If there is in the atoms the state of combination which is 

* • •• * “ • • | • • mm • A • • 

their gross character, how can one call them atoms ? [The opponent 
continues the following]. 

’* It is so because the powers of the organs are differently 
affected ( pratiniyatci ). Likewise, though [there are atoms] they are 
no longer [capable of being object of the visual perception]. 

19 The author, wishing to refute the third proposition, asks : 
What state of combination do you want to assert in the atoms ?, 
[and he adds :] In all cases, it is u r ell-known that the vase and cup, 
etc., are combinations [of atoms]. In such case, what state exists 
in the atoms ? If you say : It is the state of vase,” the perception 
of vase will arise in all the combinations of the cup, etc. If you 
say : “ It is the state of the cup,” the perception of the cup will arise 
in all [the combinations of the vase, etc.]. Therefore the [different] 
perceptions ( prthagbuddhi ) called in certain case “ perception of 
the vase ” and" in some other case “ perception of the cup ” will 
not arise. 

20 The opponent says : With regard to the vase, atoms are 
numerous ; with regard to the cup, they are a few ; one recognises 
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4 c. If [the opponent says that] the perception 
differs in accordance with differences in the forms of 
the pot and others ; 

If you think that the parts of the pot, etc. neck, etc. [and 
that of the cup] are different, whereby these differentiating 
elements differentiate their respective cognitions. True, this 
differentiating element exists in the pot, etc. 

Ad-Sa. But it never exists in the atoms which - 
exist in substance, because the atoms are absolutely 
identical in their dimensions 21 . 


Though 


22 


the atoms are different in substance, there 


exists absolutely no distinction in their atomic size 33 
mandalya). 



n- 


equally atoms either many or a few in other cases ; therefore there* 
exists a distinction (vis'esa) of perception made by “ many ” or 


a few 


1 > 


The author replies : The distinction in the perception ( buddhi - 
vises' a) is not capable of being made by “ a few,” or “ many ” : for 
though in the vase there are many atoms and [a few] in the cup, 
however there is, when the question is the character of atoms, no 
difference which exists in itself. Therefore it will happen that in 
the case of numerous atoms, one will have a large vessel, and in the 
case of a few atoms, one will have a small one ; but it will not 
happen that in the same state of combination the perception of the 
vase will arise in the case where there are many atoms ; and that the 
perception of the cup will arise in the case where there are a few. 

J! The difference is not found any longer in what is called the 
exiguous sphericity ( parimandalya ) of atoms. 

32 The opponent asks : Is it not that the atoms of the vase are 
precisely of one substance ( dravya ) other [than the cup], and that 
the atoms of the cup are also of one substance other [than the 

vase] ? And how can one say that there is no difference in measure ? 
The author replies the following. 

33 The difference in form does not reside in the atoms. Just as 
whatever they may be and however numerous they may be, they all 
exist in the substance, so whatever may be their measures, the atoms 

" of an exiguous sphericity, and this sphericity of the atoms is 
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THE HARlTA SMRTI 

- ... * * 



By A. N. Krishna Aiyangar, M.A., L.T. 


1. In the last issue of the fourth volume of this Bulletin one 
of the manuscripts of the Harltasmrti was taken up for detailed 
examination and description. In the present number a second 
manuscript of the same title is the object of a detailed examination. 

This bears Shelf No. XXII. N. 17 in our Library. 

2. The manuscript is put under the section of Mulasmrti 
under Harita. It is 13i"Xl&" in size. The material used is srltala 
and the manuscript is in beautiful grantha characters. It is inked 
and clear for reading. There are, on the average, nine lines per 
page. There are 99 folia and the writing breaks off in the middle 
of the last page. On comparison with the printed text of the Vrddha 
Hdntasmrti it has been found that the manuscript is incomplete 
and lacks about 145 verses for completing the work. The last 
verses in the manuscript run thus : 


w^rj} *Trf£^ ^ ^ 




i 


. sTBiRfran tohteT fafrf^n ii 


3 
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* STS# tefclT | 

ifafej ISRRT facq SipT^te 1 1 
ferfaSTT# fj=# ^#T §#te | 

«JTC#Squ fa?q Seif sfj 5 ^S^teST j| 

test afirarcwsfen u 

s st|s $m | 

f 

'S • ... . manuscript ends. 


3. These correspond with vv. 206 to 210 of chapter 11 of the 
printed edition of the V rddhaharitasmrti of the Smrtisamuccaya 
in the Anandas'rama series. The last verse mentioned above and 
underlined is not found in the printed version and is new additional 
matter. 

4. There are two editions of this V rddhaharitasmrti . The 
Anadas'rama edition has already been mentioned. The Dharma- 
s'dtra-samgraha of Jlvananada also contains an edition of the Vrd- 
dhahdrltasmrti. The two printed versions are practically identical 
works excepting for slight textual variations which are more or less 
only in the nature of variant readings. I have compared, upto the 
end of the third chapter, the two printed versions along with the 


manuscript under description and the variations noticed are so 

negligible that it may be said with confidence that the two printed 
versions are identical. 

5. One point of difference, though of a minor nature, between 
the two printed texts must be noticed. It is, that while the 
Anandas'rama text has eleven chapters, the edition of Jivananda 
has only eight chapters. While there is no difference in content, 
this difference in the number of chapters has to be explained. On 
closer examination it is found that Jivananda has put chapters two 
to five of the Anandas'rama edition as chapter two and chapter 
six of the Anandas'rama edition as chapter three. This difference 
in numbering has lessened the number of chapters in the total. 
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Excepting this there is agreement between the two printed texts 
on all points. I append a comparative table of the content of 
the two printed versions up to chapter six of the AnandasTama text : 


Anandas'ratna 
Chapter 1, 28 verses 

Chapter 2, 93 do. 

Pundrasamskara ; 

- • • 7 

Chapter 3, 13 verses, 

N amasamskara ; 

Chapter 4, 37 verses 

Mantrasamskara ; 

Chapter 5, 10 verses 

Pancasamskara-vidhi 

Chapter 6 410 verses 


Jlvananda 

Chapter 1, 28 verses 
Chapter 2-sections : 

P undrasamskara 
N amasamskara 

* • • m* m • « 

Mantrasamskara 

• ■ • . • • • 

Pancasamskara- 
vidhana 
total number of 
verses — 153 
Chapter 3, 406 verses ; 
there is no omission of 
verses, but some verses 
have three lines thus ac- 
counting for the loss of 
four verses in counting 


Thus it can be seen that what the Anandas’rama edition treated 
as a distinct chapter the Jlvananda edition treated as a subsection 
of chapter two. Otherwise there is little difference. 

6. The V rddhaharttasm rti is propounded by the sage Harlta 
to Ambarlsa a king of the solar race and one of the ancestors 


of S'rl Rama. 

7. In the following pages the results of a comparative study of 
the manuscript under reference and the printed version of the 
V rddhahdritasmrti of the AnandasTama Snirtltiamsamuccaya are 
noted in detail. The method adopted in this study is as follows. 
The additional verses found in the manuscript are noted under the 
number of the verse in the printed edition, showing the place where 
they occur. In many places there are huge gaps in the printed 
version which are supplied by the manuscript. They are given 
fully with the indications as to where they occur. Many of the 
verses so omitted are of vital importance to the text. They supply 
the missing links — so to say — of the unexplainable passages in the 
s m rti, which, as they stand in the printed edition, lack cohesion and 
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understanding. They fit in with the context and materially enhance 
the value of the additional text. 

The manuscript begins thus : 



sfl qqiq II 

film: — 

ft'^iT # mmm: il 


A comparison with the printed version shows that this corres- 
ponds with the sixth chapter dealing with Bhagavanmantravidhana. 
Consequently the first five chapters have been omitted in this 
manuscript. The supposition that the first few leaves might have 
been removed and therefore the first five chapters are missing is 
untenable for the following reasons : 

• 0 

1. the manuscript begins with the usual invocatory verse of 

S' uklambaradharam etc. and begins from the left top of 
the folio in the same way as any manuscript is begun 
without leaving any space for writing which could have 
preceded it. 

2. the folia are neatly numbered and the first folio is followed 

by the second folio without any gap in numbering ; the 
words Harih Aum which is found in the margin of the 
first folio certainly shows that what we have is the begin- 
ning of the manuscript as it was copied ; 

As has been already pointed out the break in the 99th folio is 

in the middle of the page and is a clear evidence of the 
manuscript having been left incomplete. 
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The scribe who wrote this copy may have had for his original 
an incomplete copy which began at the sixth chapter which must 
account for the omission of the first five chapters. 

The omitted portion in the manuscript deals with the PaUca- 
samskdras of the Vaisriavas. The first deals with the need for the 
said samskaras and their importance. The second deals with the 
pundrasamskdra after dealing with the rites connected with cakra- 
dharana. The absence of urdhva pundra will disqualify the per- 
formance of all religious acts by any individual. The naming of a 
vaispava child forms the subject matter of the third, under the title 
of Namasamskdra. The rites connected with the Mantrasamskara 
— the procedure to be followed both by the teacher or acarya and 
the pupil on that memorable occasion — are laid down in the fourth in 
detail. The fifth combines the effect of the first four chapters and 
leads the pupil to mantra japa and bhagavaddrcLdhana at the 
initiation of the acarya. The sixth chapter which begins the 
manuscript deals with the bhagavan-mantras themselves (relating 
to Visnu) and the methods to be adopted in the perfomance of their 
japa or repetition of the mantras. 

8. For easy identification and reference of the extracts given, 
I have adopted the device of mentioning the number of the verse 
and the number of the folia. The former indicates the number of 
the verse in the printed version of the Anandas'rama series and the 
folia number refers to that of the manuscript under description. At 
the end of each quotation the place where the manuscript and the 
printed version join is indicated by putting half of that verse with 
a dash after it as in page 23. 

9. Two devices adopted by the present manuscript for para- 
graphing are worthy of mention. Whenever a particular chapter 
ends there is a peculiar mark in the margin of the leaf to indicate 
it, just opposite to the line in which the colophon occurs. In the 
same way, in the first chapter also, the end of each mantra and 
the verses dealing with that mantra is indicated by the words : 
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etc, so as to separate what follows from what has been completed. 
Thus at the end of the section dealing with Astaksara we find : 

mficR sisarofo qifcr i 

thus marking the change to the section on Dvadas'dksara. Similarly, 
when we pass on from Dvadas'dksara to 1 Visnusadakscira occur : 

Sft ^SOJPI 5W: 

m % I 

10. Again the transition to the section on Rama mantra is- 
similarly indicated : 

3ft ?in: | 

fam q^qrfq aeftft ct l 

From the section on K rsn a mantra there are marginal headings 
giving the name of the mantra which is the subject in that parti- 
cular folio. Thus we have the following marginal headings : 


Folio 

13a 


5> 

16a 


JJ 

176 



18a 





* 1 

186 



Incidentally I may point out that the section on PaTicajanya 
has been completely omitted in both the printed versions of 
Jivananda and Anandas'rama. It will be quoted in extenso in 

the proper place. 

The manuscript and the printed version run together till v. 44 
when a big gap of about thirteen verses, quoted below is revealed in 
the printed text and is supplied by the manuscript : 

mm fadsr i 

shorn: II 
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qraqn qr^flaq: i 

sqqTcmw wt fqfq^STct 1 1 

qiteA sfas =q^ ^i°t qmgcR l 
f^rtfqcqT sfofosR 1 1 


qTOTTqmfqqFta qigqR 

f^muffreqi g qg qfagftg §fc 

f^Fcitei ?Mm gq: 


^q^lfjHT ZP^n qf|qR Wpm || 


qioiiqwf^gT^ w >qtei 


qi^jf qt^^grR II 

sqTcqT cIc8JI^^ ggcq^R qT^TT | 

sfc fq^q^q qmsqn mv^i \\ 

sraigiq &WiW' 3?=3#£rq qigqi i 

sgggq qq%qq qftqnqT fqfq^^i il 

cFqstrg^ q^i S^qif^rafcw ! 

qghfeqfrq^ n 

q^qqfqsrrai^ f^qiq^fq^fqqq i 

gfej'qqHf .fs^f »-ql^q Jiirpiqq: il 

fcsspq^qf^n^ f^q^qiqd^iq^ | 

q?ng3 mmri Itaq^rfanf^w i 


gro^RSf rt =wqi q^^qi 1 1 

qiqTf eqfaqigrh f^a^q^ftg^ | 
qwmqq ^cqT qsn^pq m^i \\ 
srOT^q iFq^q — 


(Folio— 2b ) 


That the matter contained in these verses is of importance is 
obvious and the printed version is certainly the poorer for having 
missed these lines in its original manuscripts, consulted for 
collation. The omission may possibly be explained this way. The 
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words Man train Prayojayet are found at the end of v. 44 and at 
the end of the thirteenth verse quoted above. The scribe must 
have mistaken the second Mantram Prayojayet for the first, and, 
in copying, thus passed over the thirteen verses without being aware 
of the omission. 

The third pada of verse 55 again, shows a similar gap which 
is supplied by the manuscript. 

mm i 

qpw cm! 1 1 

3151^3 II (Folio— 3b) 

The portion within the brackets ( ) indicates the gap supplied 
by the manuscript. 

There is not much of importance to note except slight variant 

•• * 

readings till we come to v. 140. The only variation on a consider- 
able scale is the substitution of 

qifq | 

for the second half of v. 137 running thus : 

In the same manner the following two lines occur in the place 
of the second half of v. 141. 

fqqiqq: I 

qr ^ m n 

A 

■k 

fq^OTi: — (Folio— 6a) 

This is more explanatory than what is found in print in a 
single half verse reproduced below for comparison : 

^ qi qi 1 
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The printed text while trying to condense the meaning of the 
two lines has missed the essential point mentioned in the words 

Arcayitva Vidhanatah 

This is not the only attempt of the printed version at such 
condensation or summarization. There are several similar attempts 
which when compared with the manuscript show vital omissions. 

A single additional line explaining the kind of vidyasiddhis 
is supplied by the manuscript. 

— ( Folio— 6 a) 

In the next stanza the second half is replaced by two lines as 
in the case of v. 141. For 

the manuscript reads ; 

Folio 6 a reads differentlj% for v. 145-6. 

There is an additional half — verse after v. 169 and supplies an 
apt meaning of the word bhaga : 

^ — ( Folio — la) 

Then follows the explanation of the meaning of the Dvada- 
s'dk$ara which continues over several verses. 


4 
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m vm: i 


eta: sraft srfasst n w. 172-174. 

The different actions of creation, protection and destruction are 
the prerogative of Vasudeva alone. For each of these three 
distinct functions he assumes the shape of Pradyumna , Aniruddha 
and Samkarsana respectively, and draws mainly upon two of his six 
great attributes or gunas for each such function. In this context 
the manuscript has additional matter, very appropriate to the 
occasion explaining which of the two gunas that each vyuha avatdra 
of Vasudeva assumes for the each of the three distinct functions : 


3TRWI mim<l | (. Folio 7a-b.) 

Comment is needless to show that the additional five lines 
in between the fourth and fifth lines cited above (under vv 172-174), 
supplied by the manuscript are necessary as explaining the verse 

S it ?p7Tfffem 

Again, another omission of a single half- verse after v. 193 is 
noticed and fully fits in between vv. 193 and 194 as the latter is the 
beginning of the dhydna mentioned in the line omitted. 


Flff: fcffl 




(Folio — 8a ) 


The next line in the printed text is now quite natural. 

(To be continued) 
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MANUSCRIPTS NOTES 

By K. Madhava Krishna Sarma 

AUTHOR AND DATE OF 
THE MALAYALAM AMARAPANCIKA 

Under numbers 2053, 2054 and 2057 of the Descriptive 
Catalogue of the Trivandrum Palace Library there is noticed a 
work called AmarapaTieika which is a gloss in the Malayalam 
language on the Atnarakos'a. All the three MSS. are incomplete. 
The first contains the first two Kandas ; the second breaks off 
in the Vais'yavarga ; the third stops with the Vanausadhivarga. 
The catalogue does not mention the author evidently because 
none of these contain any clue to his identity. Fortunately there is 
a complete MS. of this in the Adyar Library (No. 21. Q. 7). The 
work has been verified as identical with that contained in the Tri- 
vandrum MSS. by a collation with the extracts given in the 
above catalogue. This MS. ends : 

taddhitarthattingale dvigusamasavum samkhyavacikalum sarva- 
namahhalum sarvanamantarinalum vis'esyanighnannal. 



dinnamanyantarale ennozicculla bahuvrlhiyuin ivattinde udaharanam 

kandukolka. 

• « • 

fSwt wf&T |l 

ktinktau tu samjnayam onnullatine oziccu kartavil vanna krttukalum 
kartavilum karmmariilum vanna krtyapratyayannalum 

3T0TI?RII^ I 

mi II 

salsamjSa ullavayum yusmadiyum lingatrayattilum nirvis'esam. 

'll 
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purvaparavirodham ulledattu meletu pramanam. 

I ...... wh qTqfefigqm% mm 

^ qmfeT l 

qftfqfagqqi^ qRTnaTt | 

^ qrf^grroM qig^m ft^-qi 

5qf^q^i^i5iq?qcU?qq^T^ || 

^t^twiq qfTURi ^qifq ^qiq^qqflrqiT i 

3TI^(rIKTq;)qaf ^TT^T gq%lT It 

gqqqi^qvfofiqfq adfroTqqqiqqiqqfoT I 

qq PqqqT fqqqfoT f^qfqfqqKPq^i^qqiqfq II 

^SOjiq UqFl qq: I muppattonpatamatil kerulena. 

Usually scribes (especially those of Malabar who are very 
careful) do not copy the date of the original from which they 
are copying, unless it is the date of composition of the work. 
The first of the above verses, which comes immediately after the end 
of the commentary, must therefore belong to the author Vasudeva, 
and ^I^iq^gqiDTqiq^^li:, i.e. Kali 1695581 which corres- 
ponds to A.D. 1541, must be the date of composition of the work. 
Note also the use of the descriptive term c qq^iqq^qqRqq^Rg’ I 

Generally scribes call works by their well-known titles only. It is 
only the author who can thus properly refer to his work by a des- 
criptive term. 'tw\ means not only transcription, but composition 

also. Or it may be that all the three are by Vasudeva, the scribe 
of this or of the original MS. of which this is a copy. In either 
case, however, it is indisputable that the gloss cannot be later than 
A.D. 1541. This work, of which the date had so long remained 
unknown, should now prove to be an invaluable treasure to the 
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historians of the Malayalam language. The MS. begins (as 
No. 2053 of the Trivandrum catalogue) : 


q q qpo^^if^cf qi qi i 

gCRTCRT TJj$[ ri^\ qqi qTufq^aiiq || 

guTRqfqRT: s*hsrI siqtoH u 

% qfqt stoist q fqqficf mi gfq 1 

«Rt qi sfsqqqq six# qKiqoiT^ II 


m ^ qqq fqfHT % =q sqtSmfeq: I 

mi fqqqqiT 5qi?°qi sq §m: ll 

g^qfaglfa— qqq hr I 

The introductory verses of the text are also commented 
upon in Sanskrit. The commentary is a mere paraphrase, e.g. 

&: ffa 3Rqqq I KR: i^*. : fq?5IRq : f^SR: iva ancum 

puiiingam. sit: | fM^RR^ i \ Fm) l it fqfqsqR l 

iva munnum svargattinde per. 

Some scholars believe (See Wariar, Indian Historical Quar- 
terly, 1930, p. 90) that in the family of the great YamakapoetVa.su- 
deva alone of Kerala (the author of the Yudhisthiravijaya, etc.), 
there have been three different authors of this name. There might 
have been authors of this name elsewhere also in Kerala. Hence 
without definite evidence we cannot identify Vasudeva, the probable 
author of this gloss with any author of this name known to us so far. 

Description : Palm-leaf (S'ritala). 107 folia. 12%" X if"* 
1 1 lines in a page. Malayalam script. Wooden board at either 
end. Old. In good condition. Good medium writing. Inked. 
Accurate. The leaves are marked by Malayalam letter-numerals. 
A modern uninked hand has marked the first thirteen with the 
Malayalam figures also. 
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AUTHOR OF VASUDEVAMANANA 

This work has been printed several times and in several 
scripts. MSS. of this are also available in the various MSS. 
Libraries. A reference to any printed edition or MS. would show 
the author to be one Vasudevayati to whose name some MSS. (e.g. 
Nos. 24. C. 18 and 20. E. 42 of the Adyar Library) have the pre- 
fixture of Pandit V. Venkatarama Sarma 

wrongly ascribes this work to Vasudeva, the Yamaka poet of Kerala 
: ( Summaries of Papers, Oriental Conference, 1940, p. 41) who is 
not known to have embraced the order of Parivrajakas. 


AUTHORS OF THE TAMIL AMARAPANCIKA 

Under numbers D. 1707, 1708 and 3137 the Catalogue of the 
■Govt. Oriental MSS. Library, Madras, notices as of Venkates'vara 
a Tamil gloss on the Amarakos'a. This also is called Amarapanci- 
ka. Pandit S. Subrahmanya Sastri has recently presented a MS. of 
this to the Adyar Library. This has not yet been given the shelf 
number. While a colophon in this at the end of the PatElavarga 
(fob 22) ascribes the gloss to Venkates'vara Bhattaraka, another 
nt the end of the S'udravarga (fol. 70) ascribes it to Atreya Rama- 
uandras'astrin. It is therefore probable that both collaborated in 
writing the gloss. 


AN EARLY MALAYALAM MS. OF THE KASTKAVRTTI 

Number 24. A. 27 in the Adyar Library is a Malayalam MS. 
of the Kas'ikavrtti. This ends : |fcl ^1151^1 f€l 3TSK*nsnq?q 

^g'4: m: l mm 1 
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5qfe^Tfriq5i#i (timr . ? .) II 

foq Vm sft^mq w. \ w. \ qq; i §qq*g i 


Kolamba (Koliam or Malabar Era) L Bliq 5 7 i.e. 723 corresponds 
to A.D. 1548. This means that the MS. is 393 years old. 

Description : Palm-leaf (S'rltala). 167 folia. 17i" X 2". 11 lines 
in a page. Malayalam script. Wooden board at either end. 
Old. In excellent order. In a good large round hand. Inked.. 
Accurate. Leaves marked with the Malayalam figures 1 — 167. 
Fol. 1 a has in its margin the note : qgl'TlO-q qiTT5iqiI qic-JOq'Fq 1 
This means that the MS. starts with the sixth Adhyaya and belongs 


to Balarama. The MS. begins with the commentary on Panini 
6. 1. 1. There are two further works in this codex. They 
are (1) the Kaiyata and (2) the Mahabhasya for a portion of the 


7th Adhyaya. The former is written in Grantha, 

I am indebted to Dr. C. Kunhan Raja for bringing to mv 
notice this early MS. of the Kas'ikavrtti which, as is usual with the 
Malay ala m MSS., is appreciatively accurate and deserves to be 
collated for future editions of this important work. 


DATE AND WORKS OF PURUSOTTAMATIRTHA 

No. 40. B. 38 in the Adyar Library is an Advaitic commentary 
in verse on the Y ajni ky up atiisad, by Purusottamatirtha. The 
identity of the author is not quite clear. But the MS. contains 
some evidence that he cannot be later than the middle of the 17th 
century A.D. It is at the end dated Tuesday, the 11th of the dark 
fortnight of As'vina of Sadharana year, Sarnvat 1718, S'aka 1583 
(a.D. 1661), and is thus 280 years old. Neither in Aufrecht’s 
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•Catalogus Catalogorum (Vol. I, p. 341 ; Vol. II, p. 76) nor in 
P. C. Divanji’s introduction to the Siddhdntabindu (Gaekwad’s 
Oriental Series No. 64, intro, pp. 139 — 142) is there any mention 
of this commentary under the name of Purusottama. At the 
beginning the commentary invokes Rama and Kas'ikakanta and 
pays homage to one S'ivaramatlrtha : 

sfl W. | SfVRteTPT W I 

in il 

mum irii 

We are here reminded of the S'ivarama referred to as of his 
preceptorial line by the author of the Bhdsyaratnaprabhd (My paper 
on whom is in the course of publication in the Journal of the 
Mythic Society, Bangalore) who also invokes Rama and Kas'ikes'a 
Siva. Both the present author and the Bhasyaratnaprabhakara 
seem to belong to the same pontifical line. The commentary ends : 

9 

*nfpRT sqi^rai: q^qs: | 

fasircoq: m&A squeqren qif|4 u^tt i 

3TRW? WW&ft qis 3TT£ci: | 

m: $ 3 I: m cItIcto: msm: il 

Here the author not only informs us that he is later t h an 
Vidyaranya, but also throws light on the recension of the Ydjni- 
kyupanisad followed by the latter (On this see my paper, Adyar 
Library Bulletin, Vol. Ill, Part 2, MSS. Notes), and refers 
to Sayana as Vidyaranya. On the last point, namely that Say ana 
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was called Vidyaranya there has been much controversy mostly 
without taking into consideration the fact that if this Vedic com- 
mentator was called Vidyaranya, the possibility of others also having 
borne that name after embracing Sannyasa is not precluded. 

Purusottamatirtha refers (fol. 176) to a Nyayaratnavali which 
appears to be another work of his. From the reference which is as 
below, we know that this also is written in verse : 

W. foqrataiqr sqi^qrai: qq^qq: i 

?qiq^Tqfo55F'4 ^l^Tq^qcf II 

One Vedantanyayarcitnavali is mentioned as the work of 
Purusottamanandatirtha, disciple of S'ivaramanandatirtha, by Au- 
frecht, C.C., Vol. I, p. 342. As I have not yet seen a MS. of a work 
bearing either of these titles, I do not hasten to conjecture the 
identity of both, although it is probable. Similarly, the identity of 
S'ivarama whom our author associates with the Ramayana and 
of S'ivarama the author of the Rdmdyanacapipu which now seems 
to be possible, deserves further investigation. If the identity of 
the S'ivarama mentioned in this commentary and of the one 
mentioned in the Bhasyaratnaprabha is proved, it would help us 
to know that the author of the latter is a little later than our 
Purusottama who seems to be a direct disciple of S'ivarama. At 
present nothing is known about the date of the Bhasyaratnaprabha - 
kdra. He is not a direct disciple of S'ivarama whom he mentions 
only as belonging to his preceptorial line. This S'ivarama must 
be different from another of the 17th century, for whom see 
Dr. V. Raghavan, Adyar Library Bulletin, Vol. I, Part 3, MSS. 
Notes. For the Rdmayanacampu of S'ivarama see the same writer, 

ibid., Vol. I, Part 4, MSS. Notes. 


5 
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KRIYAKAIRAVACANDRIKA OF KAUS'IKA VARAHA 

Under the name of Varahamihira, the great astronomer, 
Aufrecht mentions ( C . C. Vol. I, p. 552) this work with a query 
as to its authorship. There is a modern Grantha paper MS. 
of this in the Adyar Library (36. B. 15). This treatise which 
relates to Agama, is not by Varahamihira, but by one Varaha of 
Kaus'ika Gotra. The Adyar Library MS. is incomplete, breaking off 
in the 14th Pariccheda. For a complete copy of, and further in- 
formation on, this, see R. No. 3204a, Govt. Oriental MSS. Library, 
Madras, where in the colophon the author is said to be the son of 
Pettararya and disciple of Saumyavisnu. According to one of the 
introductory verses found in the Adyar Library MS. (which is 

wanted in the MS. of the Govt. Oriental MSS. Library, Madras) 
Pettararya is the author’s Guru. 


SOME NEW LIGHT ON 
S'RIPATI’S FATHER AND PLACE 

To Mahadeva, the commentator on S'rlpati’s Ratnamala, we 
owe the information about the Gotra and names of the father 
and grandfather of the latter. The passage containing this infor- 


(Bh 






C. 50). This reads * 3T*T ’ instead of 1 \ Namadeva is a name 

a ast a 1 1 is also more common there than 
Nagadeva. And if it is the correct one, it corroborates the view 
that SVipati flourished in Maharastra. 
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S'ARADARAMA OR S'ARADAGAMA — PRADYOT ANA- 

13 H ATT A OR PRADYOTANABHADRA 

• • 

There is a commentary on the Candraloka by a protege of 
Prince Virabhadra, son of King Ramacandra. The MSS. of this 
so far as they have been collected, all contain the name S araddgama 
which is also recorded as such by Aufrecht, C. C., Vol. I, p. 637. 
In his History of Classical Sanskrit Literature , 1937, p. 777, foot- 
note 2, Dr. Krishnamachariar says that this is called S 'aradardma 
and that “ this name was apparently suggested from the last verse 
of the Candraloka ”, The last verse of the text is as follows : 

Comment on the verse is needless, as it is clear that this 
cannot in any way suggest the title S aradardma. Probably 
Dr. Krishnamachariar means the last verse of the commentary 
wherein occurs the word ‘ abhirama ’ and which is as below : 

gidST fuRith 1 

‘ S'aradarama ’ which (If taken as it is, this with the negative 
means quite the opposite of what is intended) must evidently be an 
error of print for S'aradabhirama, S'araarama or S aradardma. 
In none of the cases can, however, the title of the commentary have 
any significance with regard to the title of the text which is 
Candraloka. ‘ S'aradabhirama ’ or S'aradrama means ‘ that which is 
beautiful by or in ‘ S'arat etc. ‘ Arama ’ is a garden. It is the 
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Agama of S'arat that beautifies the Candraloka (Moon-shine) 

K *• 

and not something else which is beautified by it (setting in of 
S'arat). One can understand here the author calling his com- 
mentary Abhiramodciya, i.e. a beautiful coming up or rise of 
Candraloka ; but one does not understand how ‘ Abhiramodaya ’ 
leads to the title ‘ S' aradarama ’. In fact * udaya ’ here (which 
means ‘ rise ’ or ‘ coming up ’) suggests the title to be one 
which ends with a similar word namely ‘ agama Compare 
the title of Gagabhatta’s commentary which is Rdkagama, 
‘Udaya’ and ‘agama’ are more or less synonymous. By ‘abhi- 
ramodaya ’ the author means ‘ of beautiful or auspicious rise.’ 
It is proper that he should have such a Mangalas'amsana for his 
work at the end and the expression need not necessarily be interpre- 
ted as having some connection with the title of the work. The 
commentator’s name is now current as Pradyotanabhatta. In a MS. 
recently presented by Pandit S. Subrahmanya Sastri to the Adyar 
Library, which has not yet been given the shelf-number, the colophon 
at the end calls him Pradyotanabhadra. The names of the author’s 
father and patron (which are Balabhadra and Virabhadra respec- 
tively) suggest Pradyotanabhadra and not Pradyotanabhatta to be 
his correct name. The colophon under reference runs : £lcl 

i bbth: II 

The MS. is written in Devanagarl on paper and is old. 
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THE DATE AND WORKS OF NAIMISASTHA 

RAMACANDRA 

By H. G. Narahari, M.A. 

WHEN sacrifices were in much vogue, need was felt for treatises 
explaining details and technicalities of the sacrificial science. 
To this class of works belongs the Navakutidavidhih of Naimt- 
sastha Rdmacandra who seems to have devoted a life-time to 
the study of this subject and its ancillaries. Manuscripts of this 
work are abundant. Four of them are available in the Adyar 
Library with the shelf-numbers VIII. H. 36, XLI. D. 61, XLI. D. 
62, and XLI. D. 63. All the four are in paper and written in the 
Devanagari script ; the first and the last contain the text only, but 
the remaining two MSS. contain the author’s commentary also. 

The work is a short treatise on the shape and dimensions of 
sacred fire-places, sacrificial sheds etc. It is called by various 
names ; the Adyar Library MSS., mentioned above, give it three 
different names — N civakundavidhih K u rid an inn an asdokah^ and 
K i in derma it dapalaksa u am' ; the second appellative is adopted by 

the India Office MSS. (Eggeliug 3154 to 3156 and Keith 6472), 
and the third by the B.B.R.A.S. MSS. (Nos. 419 to 42l) as pointed 
out in the recent Descriptive Catalogue of MSS. in that Library. 
The Berlin MS. ( Weber 1087) also bears the same appellative, 
while the MS. noticed under the number 1086 in the same catalogue 
gives a fourth designation K u ndavarnanam . A MS. of the 
work in the Govt. Oriental MSS. Library, Madras (No. D. 14178) 
mentions the fifth name Kunddkrtih. To Aufrecht { CC . I. 513u) 
we not merely owe three more appellatives of this work vis. 
Kundalaksana, K u nd am an dapav id h ih and K u ndau ; a rtandah , but 
also the information that the work has been printed, along with 
other works on the same subject, in the Kundagrauthavims’atih*. 

1 Advar MS. No. VIII. H. 36. 

2 ' ,, No. XLI. D. 61 and 62. 

3 ,, No. XLI. D. 63. 

4 See CC. I. 109a. 
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The verses at the beginning and concluding portion of this 
work give not merely the date of its composition, but also much 
information about the author that will be useful in finding out his 
other works. The verses run as follows : 

qsngfcRn fefr 

ml |l (Folio la) 

§(p4) W3 1 ?W^Rr * I fMflf 

^|5| ^ uf&Ri qfe Ifrl ^ 

1^4 q qfe i^qd(i)-^csf^. i 

fqsH q f¥qqinqqfq^(s);=q*=q- 

(wfn)qqmfq q§(:>R: || 

^qi^q cjrqqqqiq qqiqtFq- 

OTifeq : qqjJtii3q^(fwi)^(s)q: | 

?PF3 eft gfaq*. fiqfq^rqq'liq: 

qnffFfKfqqiqirq^i(s) m sroft h 

sftjRaanf^r m<3- sft ^)q 4 t 

q^fti qftofta^ swjqqftt(s)fl\ m$\ %m 
*Hnnqfafqqqmqq mm fq^fftfaq^q i 

From the above verses, we learn that the work Kunddkrtih 

• * • • A 

was composed in Samvat 1506 (1449 A.D.) by Ramacandra, a Malava 


1 Adyar MS. No. XLI. D. 63, fol. 8bf. 
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brahmin of Ratnapura, belonging to the Bharadvaja gotra, son of 
Suryaddsa and Vis'dldkst, grand-son of Sivadccsa and great-grand- 
son of Srldhara Mdlava. The third and the fourth verse go to 
show that the author is an expert in his field and that he is proudly 
conscious of his capacity. 

Aufrecht 1 attributes eight more works to our author. These 
are the Karmadlpikd , the Sdnkhdyanagrhyapaddhatih, the Sulba- 
parisdstavydkhyd, the S irtbavartika, the Satnarasdra with a com- 
mentary, the Saniarasarasahgraha, the Yantraprakds'a and a 
commentary thereon, and the Nadipartksa. 

Of these, the Karmadlpikd is also called the Karmapradlpikd 
or Karmadipikapaddhatih. The India Office MS. ( Eggeling 427) 
contains the first two titles, while Peterson’s MS. 2 bears the last 
title. Aufrecht (CC. I. 777 a) says that all these three are the 
different titles of the same work, and this is attested by the Ulwar 
MS. No. 164 3 4 which contains all these three titles. The work is 
nothing but the Vdjapeya chapter of a sacrificial manual, apparently 
for the use of the Brahma priest. This is supported by the first 
verse of the work which runs : 

m: Tgfam(g)% |l‘ 

From the concluding verse -which runs : 

we learn that, in presenting his work, the Karmadlpikd , the 
aim of the author has been only to bring a harmonious blend of the 
teachings of Ldtydyana, As'valayana and Kdtydyana. 

The final colophon of the work contains material which proves 
beyond doubt the identity of the author with that of the Runddkrtih. 

• • •# • 4 • 

1 CC. I. 513a ; II. 1206; III. 1096. 

2 Report, II. 172. 

3 Peterson, Catalogue of Ulwar MSS., p. 7, 

4 See India Office MS. {Eggeling 427). 
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The colophon runs : f35TT<3T<3jft- 

^T(:) ^ ^cfrfwRT 

*wnftwm<T i 


Here it is stated that Ramacandra Vajapeyin, the author of the 
Karmadipikd, is the son of Agnicit Suryadasa and Vis'alaksi. 1 
We have already seen that Naimisastha Ramacandra, the author of 
the Kunddkrtih, has also mentioned the same parentage. It is 
clear, therefore, that the two authors are identical and that the 
Karmadlpika is also the work of Naimisastha Ramacandra. 

According to Aufrecht (CC. I. 513a), the Adhanapaddhatih, 
the Cayanapaddhatih, the J yotistoniapaddhatih, the Prdyas'ci'tta- 
paddhatih, the V dj apeyapaddhatih and the Suparnacitipaddhatih 


are all parts of this Karmapradlpika , though independent MSS. of 
these paddhatis are also available. However much this may be 
true of the other paddhatis the MSS. of the Cayanapaddhatih 
and the J yotistoniapaddhatih in the India Office Library ( Eggeling 
436 and 400) contain no evidence to show that their author is 
N aim isasth a Ram acandra. 

a 

(To be continued) 


1 The author mentions his genealogy in another context also in the same 
work where he says : 

iMrat .... lacunae .... qfffET: | 

eEqg(l) ^ fa faa 

[Eggeling 427, fol. 1 6b) 

“The L O. MS. (Eggeling 44 6) of the Prayas'cittaPradipika (paddhatih) , 
for instance, mentions that its^anthor Ramacandra, resident in the Naimisa 
forest, is the son of King Suryadasa. The concluding verse here runs ; 

fc^fci wffrf^pr^ : gg: 

II So also the Kashmir MS. ( Stein 21) of Adhttna . 
paddhatih mentions Ramacandra, son of Suryadasa, as its author. 
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Annual Report of The Archaeological Department , Baroda 
State, for the Year Ending 31st Jidy 1939, Jnanaratna Dr. 
Hirananda Sastri, M.A., M.O.L., D. Litt., Director of Archaeology, 


Baroda 


Price Rs. 4-4-0. 


It was only in the previous issue of our Bulletin that we 
noticed the report of the Baroda Archaeological Department for the 
year ending with 31st July 1938. Since then the report for 1939 
has been received. No wonder, that under the enlightened policy 
and the Gaekwad and his liberal Prime Minister, the Department has 
been making huge strides of progress within the short time of its 
starting and the issuing of its annual reports. 

The Report under review has many interesting details. Three 
important temples have been brought under the term of protected 
monuments under the Act. The important work of conservation 
has been carefully attended to. Apart from the major work of the 
Hira Gate at Dabhoi, the Baroda Gate and the Sitala Mata temple 
in Mehsana district and the beautiful balcony of the Kalika Mata 
temple — a beautiful photograph of this appears facing page 1 — several 
Kanguras have also been re-set. The report would have missed 
much of its artistic taste if the first two plates had been omitted. 
The friezes in Plate 1 contain some of the most intricate and deli- 
cate work. The report does not explain the legends contained in 

these friezes. 

The temple of Jasmalanatha at Asoda, even as it is, is a work 
of art by itself. The sad state of disrepair into which it has fallen, 
will we hope, be remedied ere long. 
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The department has achieved very good results. Over 238 
monuments were listed as against 96 inspected in the previous year. 
Fifty-one inscriptions have been examined. This shows a fall from 
Sixty-four as against the previous year. The earliest of the records 
were unearthed from near Amreli and may be paleographically 
ascribed to the seventh century after Christ (p. 2). Two sets of 
copperplate grants — dug out in the village of Anastu near Karjan 
in the Baroda district — registering gifts of land — have also been 
discovered. One of them is a charter issued by S'iladitya III of 
the Vallabhi dynasty A.D. 676-77 and the other by King Karka 
Suvarnavarsa of the Gujarat branch of the Rastrakuta dynasty — 
from Kaira. Two other epigraphs of interest and discovered during 
the year are : 

1. a pras'asti engraved on several large slabs of black marble 
of which only two have been found-built into the temple of Candra- 
prabha, the eighth Tlrthankara in the village of Navum Sarighpur ; 
and 

2. the bilingual inscription fixed on the wall of the fort at 
Saihkheda couched in Persian and Sanskrit and issued during the 
reign of Sultan MuzafFar Shah II of Gujarat, corresponding to 
A.D. 1515. 

On the side of excavation the achievements are not less. The 
ancient sites near Amreli and Patan were continued to be worked, 
yielding another rich harvest of interesting relics. The Gohilwad 
timbo brought to light some inscriptions, several coins of the 
Ksatrapa and other old dynasties, conch -bangles, pieces of artistic 
designs, clay moulds similar to those used by the goldsmiths and 
for other metal work. They are placed in the second century A.D. 
The site of the Gohilwad timbo is extensive and only a small 
portion has been touched by the present operations. We are sure 
that further operations will yield a further richer harvest of interest- 
ing material perhaps even beyond the expectations of the authorities. 
Some of the inscriptions found already give the names of places 
such as Girinagara or modern Girnar. 
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Dr. Sastri reconstructs the history of the locality on lines of 
the destruction of Vala and other portions of Gujarat by the Arabs 
in the eighth century. Some of these invasions are mentioned in 
the Navasari plates. The buildings in the locality were probably 
made of w^ood as in Vala and probably destroyed by fire during the 
Arab attacks. But definite conclusions are possible only after the 
excavations are completed. It is certain, from the finds already 
recovered, that the locality w r as in a flourishing condition from the 
second to the seventh century after Christ. 

The excavation of the Sahasralinga reservoir at Patan is 
proving a problem owing to the practical difficulties in the work. 
It has already yielded important finds. On the western side, build- 
ings ordinarily found outside the tanks have been unearthed. The 
excavations show that part of the building materials have been 
removed long ago. How* the tank came to fall into disus§, wdiether 
it was due to seismic catastrophies or external attacks, it is not 
clear. 

The worship of Visnu w T as probably very popular especially in 
the form of S'ri Varaha, the saviour of the Earth from the demon 
Hiranyaksa. The rulers must have been particulary interested in 
this incarnation as the saviour of the Earth. Dr. Sastri interprets 
the Naga shown under the mouth of the image of Varaha, accord- 
ing to the V aikhanasa Agama, as S^esa. I am unable to find the 
authority for this statement. The naga-like representation under- 
neath the mouth of Varaha must ordinarily be interpreted as the 

Damstra or teeth of the Boar. The matter was referred to the 

* • 

most authoritative priest of the V aikhanasa Agama who agrees 
with my interpretation and avers that there is no warrant for hold- 
ing it to be S'esa. 

The section on Epigraphy contains the text and summary of 
the Gandadevi inscription of Kadamba Sasta II and the Anastu 
copper-plate grants of Siladitya III and Karka Suvarnavarsa. The 
mention of Simhla as distinct from Lanka in the Kadamba grant 
recalls the distinct mention of the two countries separately by 
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Kalhana. These three are the only inscriptions published fully 
with their text. I would suggest that all the inscriptions collected 
during a particular year be published, as far as possible either along 
with the annual report or as a supplement to the report. This will 
not only place the relevant material in the hands of all scholars but 
will also prevent undue and unnecessary delay that has been ex- 
perienced in the publication of the South Indian inscriptions which 
have accumulated in piles, awaiting publication. The area covered 
by the South Indian Inscriptions is fairly large and can claim a vast- 
ness of the material to be handled. But in the case of a state like 
Baroda where the number of inscriptions accumulated each year is 
only 51 or 66, the sooner the material is published the better. 
Publication of the inscriptions even at the cost of additional staff 
in the immediate present is more welcome than postponement which 
has often resulted in procrastination and accumulation of material. 

One would naturally expect the photographs of important 
finds in such reports. Till now the department has taken 620 
photographs of varying size of which 118 were taken during 
the year under review. The architectural or monographic details 
may be discussed later but a reproduction of the photographs of the 
figures and the coins discovered would be useful to the world of 
scholars interested in the various branches of Indology. Once more 
we congratulate the learned author of the report. 

A. N. Krishnan 


Bharatiya Vidya Bhavan Progress Report (For the period 
covering November 1939 to October 1940). Published by the 
Secretaries, Bharatiya Vidya Bhavan, Andheri, Bombay, 1940. 

Under private effort and direction the Institute of the Bharatiya 
Vidya Bhavan has been started in Bombay. It is in the hands and 
immediate direction of Dr. Manilal Patel, the well-known Vedic 
scholar and sometime Professor in the Vishvabharati University of 
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Dr. Tagore. Needless to say, that under the able guidance of 
Dr. Patel the institution is making rapid strides of progress even 
within the short period of its coming into existence. The President 
of the Executive Committee is Sri K. M. Munshi, a former Minister 
of the Bombay Congress Cabinet. Himself a scholar of the first 
rank, he has understood the value of undisturbed academic freedom 
necessary to the Director in forming the academic sense of discipline 
and distinction in the first years of a nascent institute. It can be 
said with certainty that this recognition on the part of the Executive 
body must have contributed to the successful functioning of the 
Bhavan in its onward march. 

The Bhavan is a monument of what enlightened private effort 
can achieve for Indian culture. Bombay is the home of the 
•commercial magnates of India whose surplus funds could find a 
proper vent in the encouragement of such Institutes or in the found- 
ing of similar institutions. It is not out of place to point out, in 
this connection, that in such founding of new institutions duplica- 
tions of any kind must be avoided, if Indian culture is to 
rehabilitate itself to its old moorings. All honour and credit to 
those who conceived the idea and put it into practice, on however 
small a scale it may be for the present. 

One feature that a perusal of the report brings to prominence 
is the close co-operation among the paid and honorary Staff. The 
latter class are mostly scholars already in the service of the Govern- 
ment of Bombay holding responsible positions relating the study 
of Indian culture. Another institution which was started in 
Poona in 1939 bearing the name of the old Deccan College, is 
represented in the person of its Director in the Executive body of 
the Bhavan. This collaboration with another institute of a similar 
nature must be conducive to the mutual co-operation of the two 
institutions in the direction of the energies of its scholars in com- 
plementary directions. 

The justification for a research institute is to be found the 
real service that it renders for the cause of Indian culture. This 
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service lies in the spread of knowledge either by teaching or by 
lecturing or by publishing books and journals disseminating the 
knowledge of its scholars for the benefit of the country. The 
Bharatiya Vidya Bhavan has turned its attention to all the three 
sides and has been fortunate in securing the services of willing and 
enthusiastic scholars. The Extension lectures on Indian culture 
organized by the Bhavan are open to the general public. Four 
series of lectures during the period under review indicate the 
enthusiasm with which the work is being carried on. 

On the side of publication the achievements are not less ; the 
cover of the report contains a list of twelve works as under pre- 
paration. The Vedic, puraruc and religious side are represented. 
Gujarati prose literature is well looked after and all the editors are 
scholars connected with the Bhavan. The special attention paid 
to jaina literature is worthy of note and imitation in South India. 
The journal of the Bhavan named Bharatiya Vidya is published 
twice a year and by the time this report was issued the first 
part of second volume had been released, and the second part was 
almost ready for publication. For a new institute run on slender 
private resources the achievements of the Bhavan are remarkable 
and due share of the credit must be given to every person and 
branch of the Bhavan for possessing a real and practical sense of 
values. We look with interest and sympathy to the future deve- 
lopment of the Bhavan under the guidance of a benign providence. 

A. N. Krishnan 


Kamasavaho of Rama Panivada. Edited by Prof. A. N. 
Upadhye and published by the Hindi Grantha Ratnakara Karya- 

laya, Bombay 4, 1940. 

This is a Prakrit poem in four cantos by a Malabar poet of 
rather recent times written in Prakrit verses. The edition contains 
also the Sanskrit rendering. There is a long Introduction in •which 
the editor gives a full account of the manuscript material and the 
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a 


author of the work. Then he enters into a study of the work itself 
dealing with the theme and a summary of the contents, the form, 
the source and the model for the poem. Then follows a detailed 
note on the Prakrit of the work. After this the text is given 
with the Sanskrit rendering following it. There is an index of 
verses, a glossary and an English translation. 

For a critical edition of a work of the sort there is nothing to 
be desired in this presentation. The identity of the author is yet 
matter of controversy among scholars in Malabar. Some people 
take him as identical with the very popular Malayalam poet Kuncan 
Nambiyar and others regard him as his brother. The editor does 
not commit himself to any view on the matter. 

The Prakrit language has been pressed rather too far in recent 
time in the Bhasa controversy : the publication of some Prakrit 
works of a decidedly recent period will be of great help in the 
matter. Some have held that the Prakrit of the so-called Bhasa 
plays is only what remained in Malabar of some ancient strata of 
Prakrit and the presence of such Prakritic features is no real 
evidence of antiquity. The Adyar Library will soon publish 
another Prakrit work of the same author, namely Usaniruddho and 
also the author’s commentary on Vararuci’s Prakrit Grammar. 
Perhaps an edition of Sri Chinha Kdvya of Vilvamahgala also will be 
a good addition to this group and may be undertaken by the Library. 

I will have to say something in detail when the Usaniruddho 
will be issued from the Library. Meanwhile I thank Prof. Upadhye 
for his valuable contribution by this edition. 

Editor 


Srlmat Sanatsujatlyam with the commentary of S'ri Vadiraja 
Svamin: Bangalore Sriman Madhva Sangha Publications Series 
No. 8. Edited by Sri Gururajah Rao, B.A., B.L., Retired Sub- 
Tudge. Price Re. 1. July 1940. 
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The Sanatsujatlya is a portion of the Udyoga Parva of the 
Mahabharata, coming immediately after the Vidura Nlti section.. 
It is one of the many gems picked out from the Mahabharata, the 
others being the Bhagavad Gita, the Anugita, the Bhlsmastavardja > 
and the Visnu Sahasranctma. It is a text full of philosophical 
importance and has been taken up for commentary by S'arikara- 
carya. It falls below the Bhagavad Gita in importance only in so 
far as the latter is the direct teaching of the Lord. It is the pre- 
sence of the Lord that gives the added sanctity to the Bhagavad 
Gltd. Otherwise this text is as important as the Bhagavad Gita 
itself. 

The teaching contained in this text is given by Sanasujata to 
the King Dhrtarastra before the great Mahabharata war, when the 
King was immersed in sorrow over the impending fate of his sons. 
Thus the background is more or less the same as that of the 
Bhagavad Gltd. It is in six chapters, sometimes printed in five 
chapters with the first two chapters counted as one. In the text of 
S'ankara there are only four chapters, since the fifth Adhyaya in 
the present text is omitted there. 

Vadiraja is one of the most authoritative exponents of the 
Madhva School of Vedanta Philosophy. In this commentary the 
text is explained according to the Dvaita or dualistic view of the 
Universe. It is a very important addition to the literature in 
Sanskrit on Hindu philosophy. It has been well printed but for a 
few misprints which could easily have been avoided with a little 
more care in proof reading. A short preface gives an analysis of 
the text and draws attention to the main difference between the 
Advaita and the Dvaita views of the Universe. 

Editor 


Printed and published by C. Subbarayudu, at the Vasanta Press, Adyar, Madras. 



THE FALL OF IDEALS 1 
By H. P. Blavatsky 

In a world of illusion in which the law of evolution operates, 
nothing could be more natural than that the ideals of Man — 
as a unit of the total, or mankind — should be for ever shifting. 
A part of the Nature around him, that Protean, ever changing 
Nature, every particle of which is incessantly transformed, 
while the harmonious bodv remains as a whole ever the same, 

W r 

like these particles man is continually changing, physically, 
intellectually, morally, spiritually. At one time he is at the 
topmost point of the circle of development ; at another at the 
lowest. And, as he thus alternately rises and sinks, and his 
moral nature responsively expands or contracts, so will his 
moral code at one time embody the noblest altruistic and 
aspirational ideals, while at the other, the ruling conscience 
will be but the reflection of selfishness, brutality and faithless- 
ness. But this, however, is so only on the external, illusion- 
ary plane. In their internal, or rather, essential constitution, 
both Nature and man are at one, as their esssence is identical. 
All grows and develops and strives toward perfection on the 
former planes of externality or, as well said by a philosopher, 
is — “ ever becoming ” ; but on the ultimate plane of the 
spiritual essence all IS, and remains therefore immutable. It 
is toward this eternal Esse that everything, as every being, is 
gravitating, gradually, almost imperceptibly, but as surely as 
the Universe of stars and worlds moves towards a mysterious 
point knowm to, yet still unnamed by, '.astronomy and called by 
the Occultists the central Spiritual Sun. 

1 From Lucifer , Vol. V, December IS 89 ; available in pamphlet form from 
the Theosophical Publishing House, Adyar. 
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Hitherto, it was remarked in almost every historical age 
that a wide interval, almost a chasm, lay between practical 
and ideal perfection. Yet, as from time to time certain great 
characters appeared on earth who taught mankind to look 
beyond the veil of illusion, man learnt that the gulf was not an 
impassable one ; that it is the province of mankind through 
its higher and more spiritual races to fill the great gap more 
and more with every coming cycle ; for every man, as a unit, 
has it in his power to add his mite toward filling it. Yes ; 


has it in his power to add his mite toward filling it. Yes ; 
there are still men, who, notwithstanding the present chaotic 


condition 


sorry 


human ideals, still persist in believing and teaching that the 

•• 

now ideal human perfection is no dream, but a law of divine 
nature ; and that, had Mankind to wait even millions of years. 


still it must 


of 


Meanwhile, the periodical rise and fall of human 
character on the external planes takes place now, as it 

did before, and the ordinary average perception of man is 

* 

too weak to see that both processes occur each time on a 
higher plane than the preceding. But as such changes are 
not always the work of centuries, for often extreme changes 
are wrought by swift acting forces — e.g., by wars, speculations, 
epidemics, the devastation of famines or religious fanaticism — 
therefore do the blind masses imagine that man ever was, is, and 
will be the same. To the eyes of us, moles, mankind is like our 
globe — seemingly stationary. And yet, both move in space and 
time with an equal velocity, around themselves and — onward. 

Moreover, at whatever end of this evolution, from the 
birth of his consciousness, in fact, man was, and still is, the 


vehicle of a dual spirit in him — good and evil. Like the twin 
sisters of Victor Hugo’s grand, posthumous poem Satan — the 
progeny issued respectively from Light and Darkness — the 
angel “ Liberty ” and the angel “ Isis-Lilith ” have chosen man 
as their dwelling on earth, and these are at eternal strife in him. 
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The Churches tell the world that “ Man is born in sin,” 
and John (First Epistle, III. 8) adds that “ he that committeth 
sin is of the devil, for the devil sinneth from the beginning.” 
Those who still believe in the rib-and-apple fable and in the 
rebellious angel “ Satan,” believe, as a matter of course, in a 
personal Devil — as a contrast in a dualistic religion — to a 
personal God. We, Theosophists of the eastern school, 
believe in neither. Yet we go, perhaps, further still than the 
Biblical dead letter. For we say that w'hile as extra-cosmic 
Entities there is neitl 
theless. And we add 
in truth the very man 


both 


both 



himself. 
of evil. 


God, 

or good. Hence to say to mankind : “ Thou hast the devil,” 
is to utter as metaphysical a truth as when saying to all its 
men : “ Know ye not that God dwelleth in you ? ” Both state- 
ments are true. But we are at the turning point of the great 
social cycle, and it is the former fact which has the upper 
hand at present. Yet as — to paraphrase a Pauline text 


“ there be devils many 


yet there is but one Satan,” 


so while we have a great variety" of devils constituting collec- 
tively mankind, of such grandiose Satanic characters as are 
painted by Milton, Byron and recently" by Victor Hugo, there 
are few, if any. Hence, owing to such mediocrity, are the 
human ideals falling, to remain unreplaced ; a prose-life 
as spiritually dead as the London November fog, and 
as alive with brutal materialism and vices, the seven 
capital sins forming but a portion of these, as that fog is with 
deadly" microbes. Now we rarely find aspirations toward 
the eternal ideal in the human heart, but instead of it 


everv 


thought tending toward the one central idea of our 


century, the great “ I,” self 


each the one mighty 


centre around w’hich the whole universe is made to revolve 
and turn. 
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When 


Julian 


Apostate 


believing in the grand ideals of his forefathers, the Initiates,, 
he would not accept the human anthropomorphic form thereof 
•saw for the last time his beloved Gods appear to him, he 
wept. Alas ! they were no longer the bright spiritual beings 
he had worshipped, but only the decrepit, pale and worn out 
shades of the Gods he had so loved. Perchance they were the 
prophetic vision of the departing ideals of his age, as also of 
our own cycle. These “ Gods ” are now regarded by the 


Church 


demons 


a poetical, lingering love for them, is forthwith branded as an 
antichrist and a modern Satan. 

Well, Satan is an elastic term, and no one has yet ever 
given even an approximately logical definition of the symbol- 
ical meaning of the name. The first to anthropomorphize it 
was John Milton ; he is his true putative intellectual father, 
as it is widely conceded that the theological Satan of the Fall 


is the “ Mind-born Son ” of the blind poet. Bereft of his 
theological and dogmatic attributes Satan is simply an adver- 
sary ; not necessarily an “ arch-fiend ” or a “ persecutor of 
men,” but possibly also a foe of evil. He may thus become a 
Saviour of the oppressed, a champion of the weak and poor, 
crushed by the minor devils (men), the demons of avarice, 
selfishness and hypocrisy. Michelet calls him the “Great 
Disinherited ” and takes him to his heart. The giant Satan 
of poetical concept is, in reality, but the compound of all the 
dissatisfied and noble intellectuality of the age. But Victor 
Hugo was the first to intuitively grasp the occult truth. 
Satan, in his poem of that name, is a truly grandiose Entity, 
with enough of the human in him to bring him within the 
grasp of average intellects. To realize the Satans of Milton 


and of Byron is like trying to grasp a handful of the morning 
mist ; there is nothing human in them. Milton’s Satan wars 
with angels, who are a sort of flvingf puppet, without 
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spontaneity, pulled into the stage of being and of action by the 
invisible string of theological predestination ; Hugo’s Lucifer 
fights a fearful battle with his own terrible passions and again 
becomes an Archangel of Light, after the most awful agonies 
ever conceived by mortal mind and recorded by human pen. 

All other Satanic ideals pale before his splendour. The 
Mephisto of Goethe is a true devil of theology ; the Ahriman 
of Byron’s Manfred — a too supernatural character, and even 

M 

Manfred has little akin to the human element, great as was- 
the genius of their Creator. All these images pale before 
Hugo’s Satan, who loves as strongly as he hates. Manfred 
and Cain are the incarnate Protests of downtrodden, wronged 
and persecuted individuality against the “ World ” and 
“ Society ” — those giant fiends and savage monsters of collec- 
tive injustice. Manfred is the type of an indomitable will,, 
proud, yielding to no influence, earthly or divine, valuing his 
full absolute freedom of action above any personal feeling or 
social consideration, higher than nature and all in it. But,, 
with Manfred as with Cain, the Self, the “ I,” is ever foremost ; 
and there is not a spark of the all-redeeming love in them, no 
more than of fear. Manfred will not submit even to the univer- 
sal Spirit of Evil ; alone, face to face with the dark opponent of 


Ahura Mazda 


Universal Light 


Ahriman and his countless 


hosts of darkness, he still holds his own. These types arouse in 
one intense wonder, awe-struck amazement by their all-defiant 
daring, but arouse no human feeling : they are too supernatural 
ideals. Byron never thought of vivifying his Archangel with 
that undying spark of love which forms— nay, must form— the 
essence of the “ First-Born ” out of the homogeneous essence 
of eternal Harmony and Light, and is the element of forgiving 
reconciliation, even in its (according to our philosophy) last 
terrestrial offspring — Humanity. Discord is the concomitant 
of differentiation, and Satan, being an evolution, must in that 
sense be an adversary 7 , a contrast, being a type of chaotic 
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matter. The loving essence cannot be extinguished but only 
perverted. Without this saving redemptive power, embodied 
in Satan, he simply appears the nonsensical failure of om- 
nipotent and omniscient imbecility which the opponents of 
theological Christianity sneeringly and very justly make him : 
with it he becomes a thinkable Entity, the Asuras of the 
Puranic myths, the first breaths of Brahma, who, after fighting 
the Gods and defeating them, are finally themselves defeated 
and then hurled on to the earth, where they incarnate in 
Humanity. Thus Satanic Humanity becomes comprehensible. 
After moving around his cycle of obstacles he may, with accu- 
mulated experiences, after all the throes of Humanity, emerge 
again into the light — as eastern philosophy teaches. 

If Hugo had lived to complete his poem, possibly with 
strengthened insight, he would have blended his Satanic con- 
cept with that of the Aryan races, which makes all minor 
powers, good or evil, born at the beginning and dying at the 
close of each “ Divine Age.” As human nature is ever the 
same, and sociological, spiritual and intellectual evolution is a 
question of step by step, it is quite possible that instead of 
catching one-half of the Satanic ideal as Hugo did, the next 
great poet may get it wholly ; thus voicing for his generation 
the eternal idea of Cosmic equilibrium so nobly emphasized in 
Aryan mythology. The first half of that ideal approaches 
sufficiently to the human ideal to make the moral tortures of 
Hugo’s Satan entirely comprehensible to the eastern Theoso- 
phist. What is the chief torment of this great Cosmic Anar- 
chist ? It is the moral agony caused by such a duality of 
nature — the tearing asunder of the Spirit of Evil and Opposi- 
tion from the undying element of primeval love in the Arch- 
angel. That spark of divine love for light and harmony, that 
no Hate can wholly smother, causes him a torture far more 
unbearable than his Fall and exile for protest and rebellion. 
This bright, heavenly spark, shining from Satan in the black 
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darkness of his kingdom of moral night, makes him visible to 

the intuitive reader. It made Victor Hugo see him sobbing in 

the earth 



superhuman despair, each mighty sob 
from pole to pole ; sobs first of baffled rage that he cannot 
extirpate love for divine Goodness (God) from his nature ; 
then changing into a wail of despair at being cut off 
from that divine love he so much yearns for. All this is in- 
tensely human. This abyss of despair is Satan’s salvation. In 
his Fall, a feather drops from his white and once immaculate 
wing, is lighted up by a ray of divine radiance and forthwith 
transformed into a bright Being, the Angel of Liberty. 
Thus, she is Satan’s daughter, the child jointly of God and 
the fallen Archangel, the progeny of Good and evil, of Light 
and darkness, and God acknowledges this common and “sublime 

paternity 
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that unites them. It is Satan’s daughter who saves 
him. At the acme of despair at feeling himself hated by Light, 
Satan hears the divine words : “ No ; I hate thee not.” Saith 
the Voice : “An angel is between us, and her deeds go to thy 
credit. Man, bound by thee, by her is now delivered.” 

O Satan, tu peux dire a present : je vivrai ! 

Viens ; 1’Ange Liberte, c’est ta fille et la mienne ; 

Cette paternite sublime nous unit ! . . 


The whole conception is an efflorescence of metaphysical 
ideality. This white lotus of thought springs now, as in 
former ages, from the rottenness of the world of matter, 
generating Protest and LIBERTY. It is springing in our very 


midst and under 


very 


eyes, from the 


bed of contrasting virtues. 


modern 

• • • 

In this 


civilization, the fecund 
foul soil sprouted the germs which ultimately developed into 


all-denying protestators, Atheists, Nihilists, and Anarchists, 
men of the Terror. Bad, violent, criminal some of them may 
be, yet no one of them could stand as the copy of Satan ; but 
taking this heart-broken, hopeless, embittered portion of 
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humanity in their collectivity, they are just Satan himself ; 
for he is the ideal synthesis of all discordant forces and each 
separate human vice or passion is but an atom of his totality. 
In the very depths of the heart of this Human Satanic totality 
burns the divine spark, all negations notwithstanding. It is 
called Love for Humanity, an ardent aspiration for a uni- 
versal reign of Justice — hence a latent desire for light, 
harmony and goodness. Where do we find such a divine 
spark among the proud and the wealthy ? In respectable 
society and the correct, orthodox, so-called religious portion 
of the public, one finds but a predominating feeling of selfish- 
ness and a desire for wealth at the expense of the weak and 
the destitute, hence, as a parallel, indifference to injustice and 
evil. Before Satan, the incarnate Protest, repents and 
reunites with his fellow men in the common Brotherhood, all 
cause for protest must have disappeared from earth. And that 
■can come to pass only when Greed, Bias and Prejudice shall 
have disappeared before the elements of Altruism and Justice 
to all. Freedom, or Liberty, is but a vain word now all over 
the civilized globe ; Freedom is but a cunning synonym for 
oppression of the people in the name of the people, and it 
exists for castes, never for units. To bring about the reign 
■of Freedom as contemplated by Hugo’s Satan, the “ Angel 
Liberty ” has to be born simultaneously and by common love 
and consent of the “ higher ” wealthy caste, and the “ lower” 
classes — the poor ; in other words, to become the progeny of 
11 God ” and “ Satan,” thereby reconciling the two. 

But this is a Utopia — for the present. It cannot take 
place before the castes of the modern Levites and their theo- 
logy — the Dead-Sea fruit of Spirituality — shall have disap- 
peared ; and the priests of the Future have declared before 
the whole world in the words of their “ God ” : 


Et j’efface la nuit sinistre, et rien n’en reste, 
Satan est mort, renais O Lucifer Celeste ! 



EDITORIAL 


I am very happy to announce that the idea of starting an All* 
India Oriental Manuscripts Library Association, first mooted 
in the Editorial Notes of this Bulletin more than two years ago 
and taken up by the Director of the Adyar Library at the end of 
1940, is taking definite shape. In my capacity as Curator for 
the Eastern Section of the Adyar Library, it was suggested by 


the Director of the Library to the various Oriental Manus- 
cripts Libraries in India that pending the formation of the 
Association I may act as Secretary and Correspondent. The 
suggestion was accepted by all the Libraries that favourably 
responded to the invitation to be the initial signatories to the 
formation of the Association. I wrote a letter to the Secretary 
of the All-India Oriental Conference requesting him that some 
time may be allotted to the promoters of the new Association 
for coming together and considering the proposal, during the 
next session of the Conference at Hyderabad, Deccan. The 
Conference starts on the 20th December. I have received a 
favourable reply from Dr. S. K. De, Dacca, who is one of the 
Secretaries. He has forwarded my request to the Local 
Secretary. It is anticipated that some provision will be made 
for the representatives of the various Oriental Manuscripts 
Libraries to come together and discuss the matter, during the 
next session of the All-India Oriental Conference. 


As soon as I receive a reply 


Secretary 


of the Conference at Hyderabad, I shall communicate the 
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information to all such Libraries that have responded to 
the invitation of the Director of the Adyar Library and request 
them to nominate representatives for the preliminary meeting. 
The date and hour and the exact place where the first meet- 
ing will be held will all be intimated as soon as I hear from the 

Local Secretary. 

Meanwhile it will be a great help if Libraries can send 
some definite proposals, if they have any, regarding the ob- 
jects of the Association, its constitution, its membership and 
its function. It is not the idea of the Director of the Adyar 
Library that membership of the Association should be con- 
fined to the few Libraries to which initial invitations have 


been issued. In all such matters, it is better that the preli- 
minaries are discussed by a small body and when some con- 
crete proposals are made, then the Association can be left 
open to the Libraries in general. 

I request the various Libraries to send me some definite 
proposals which I can place before the first meeting. 



TWO DINDIMA INSCRIPTIONS FROM 

MULLANDRAM 

By A. N. Krishna Aiyangar, M.A.,L.T. 

I 

1. The close contact between the ruling house of 
Vijayanagar and the Dindima poets of Mullandram has already 
been dealt with by me, in some detail, elsewhere. 1 I have also 
shown the connected geneological line of the Dindima poets 
for over six generations and the exact relationship of the several 
Arunagirinathas and Rajanathas of this family, spreading 

over a period of a hundred and fifty years beginning from 

* 

a.d. 1400, in my paper with the title Some Poets of the 
Dindima Family . 2 The late Mr. Gopinatha Rao has also 
furnished a tabular statement pointing out the exact members 
of the Dindima family as composers of the royal s'asanas of 
the Vijayanagar kings.* In this statement the name of Raja- 
natha occurs only once, but the composers of the s'asanas were 
all close relations of the Dindima Kavisarvabhauma as is stated 

1 See my paper on The Dindima Poets of Mullandram and 
the Kings of Vijayanagar — submitted to the Indian History 
Congress, Lahore, December, 1940. 

5 Kane Commemoration Volume, 1941, Poona. 

* The Indian Antiquary , {LA.) 1918, pp. 79 -81. 
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clearly in the Vibhagaratnamalikd 1 2 or the Vivekavibhdga- 
patrikd? 

2. In this paper two inscriptions relating to the Dindima 
poets, found in their native village of Mullandram in the temple 
of Svayambhunathes'vara, are edited and published. These 
were first copied by the Department of Epigraphy in 1911 and 
mentioned in the Annual Report of the department for 1911-12 
under Nos. 396 and 397 of 191 1. 3 The present text of the 

inscriptions is based on the estampages kindly lent by the 
Superintendent for Epigraphy — Sri Rao Bahadur C. R. Krish- 
namacharlu — with permission to edit and publish the two 
inscriptions in this Bulletin. My thanks are no less due to his 
Senior Assistant Sri G. V. Srinivasa Rao, M.A., who kindly 
checked the readings of the inscriptions with my press-copy 

suitable alterations. I gratefully acknowledge 
with thanks and pleasure the help which I have received from 
that department in the publication of these two inscriptions, 
I further tender my thanks to the Director of the Adyar 
Library Dr. G. Srinivasa Murti and the Editor Dr. C. Kunhan 
Raja for their kind interest and help in my work. 

3. The first of the two inscriptions (396 of 1911) is en- 
graved at the south wall of the Svayambhunathes'vara (Tandonri 
s'varamudaiyar) temple. It records the grant of a certain house- 
site in the Kanmala street to certain masons Rakkosar, Namban- 
dai and Devandai including the Os'ar or Occur in Tamil 
by the Mahajanas of the village of Mullandram including the poet 


and 



1 Triennial Catalogue of Sanskrit Manuscripts , Madras, 
Vol. II C, R. No. 1738 (d). 

2 This is the same as Vibhagaratnamalikd and is edited by 
T.A. Gopinatha Rao, M.A., in the I.A, 1918, pp. 125-131 under the 
title Vivekapatramala. The late H. Krishna Sastri called this 
work Vivekavibhdgapatrikd in the ARE. 1911-12, para. 72. 

1 ARE, 1911-12, p. 34. 
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Dindima Kavi. The grant was made in the cyclic year Raudri 
in the month of Tai 10th day. The village had two names 

Praudhadevarayapuram and Aharamullandam. The extent and 
area together with the boundaries of the house-site are 
mentioned in lines 4 and 5. 1 The grant was made in per- 
petuity to be enjoyed through succeeding generations of sons 
and grandsons. It was further engraved and recorded in the 
temple of Tandonris'varamudaiyar in the Kunmdapadi by the 


Mahajana and incised by one Avaiyambukkaran. 

4. The inscription is in Tamil-grantha characters which 


are fairly large in size. It presents certain features of paleo- 


graphical interest which may be noted. The long vowel o is 
indicated by the short sign. The grantha and Tamil charac- 
ters are used indiscriminately for the same letter as pa, ma, etc. 

5. The special mention of the Dindima Kavi in addition 
to the word Mahajana in the inscription presumes a special 
importance to the Dindima Kavi himself and his association in 
this grant. The Vibha^aratnatnalika, the authorship of w Inch 
is attributed to one Gururama Kavi, 2 a near relation and mem- 
ber of the Dindima family, states that the village of Mullan- 


dram was founded by the Dindima Kavisarvabhauma Aruna- 


ginnatha out of a ncttidavcma- which he squeezed out from the 
unwilling Praudha Devaraya, King of Vijayanagar. 3 Who 


1 The village of Mullandratn had five names, all of which are 
explained in the Vibhagaratnamalika see I. A,, 1918, p. 130 , also 
my paper on the Dindima Poets of Mullandratn and the Kings 

of Vijayanagar. 

2 s ee — Introduction to the Ratnes'varaprasadana, edited by 
Prof. P. P. Subrahmanva Sastri, Madras Government Oriental 
Series No. 5, 1939; Triennial Catalogue of Sanskrit MSS., Ill A, 
R. No. 2083 where the MS. is said to have been copied in Kali 4709 
or 1607 A.D. Gururama must certainly have been earlier, as this is 
only the date given by the scribe. This strengthens my position 
that Gururama is nearer the author of the Acyutaraydbhyudayam . 

3 1.A., 1918, pp. 128-130. 

3 
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this Devaraya was, has not been identified so far. It is stated 
in the same work that Devaraya and Arunagirinatha Dindima 
were such great friends as to have no differences of opinion 
and to decorate themselves in similar robes and ornaments. 1 
The only clue we have is the name of the cyclic year Raudri 

W 

which must, in this instance, help in the fixing of the date of 
this inscription. 

6. I have fixed the period of the Dindima poets discussed 
in my papers as between 1400 and 1550 a.d . 2 During this 
period the year Raudri occurs twice, corresponding to A.D. 
1440 and 1500. Even if there is an error in our calculation, 
it is easily detectable as the mistake will be clear by multiples 
of sixty. The limits are further narrowed down as Devaraya 
who granted the village of Mullandram is either Devaraya 
I or Devaraya II whose dates fall within the period of 
A.D. 1406 to 1443 during which time the only date with 
the cyclic year Raudri is A.D. 1440. It may therefore be valid to 
presume that Arunagirinatha Dindima Kavisarvabhauma, the 
original donee of the village, was still alive when the present 
grant was made and should therefore naturally account for the 
separate and special mention of his name in the grant. 

7. Viewing the question from another quarter, the Vibhd- 
garatnamdlikd is attributed to Gururama Kavi who was also 

the author of several other works such as the Subhadrd- 

• • • • • • • •• • ••• 

dhananjaya 3 4 Ratnes'varaprasddana * Haris'candracampu 

1 ibid., p. 128. 

2 See notes 1 and 2 in page 59. 

3 TCS, III A, R 2089 (c) ; P.P. S. Sastri Tanj. Cata. t 
Vol. VIII, Nos. 4532-3. 

4 This has been printed in 1939, see note 2 in p. 61, ante. 
b TCS , III A, R 2083 (a) and 2083 (b.) 
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Madanagopalavilasa 1 S'ahkardnandacampu , 2 Krsnavildsa- 
kavya 51 etc. The date of the composition of the Hariscandra- 


campu 


This Gururama claims to be the 


dauhitra of a Rajanatha who was acclaimed as the greatest poet 
of his day. 4 The other persons and titles mentioned agree w T ith 
the usual titles assumed by the poets of the Dindima family 
and the Rajanatha referred to here is a later member of the 
Dindima family with the title Sarvabhauma. Who is this 
Rajanatha ? What is his connection with the other two 
Rajanathas, the authors of the Sdluvabhyudayam and the 
Acyutardydbhyudayam ? I hold that the Rajanatha mentioned 
by Gururama is probably identical with the author of the 
Acyutarayabhyudayam who is nearest to him in point of time. 
Rajanatha of Sdluvabhyudayam was a contemporary of 
Narasinga Saluva. His son Kumara Dindima Arunagirinatha 
the author of the Vlrabhadravijaya 5 was a contemporary of 
Krsnadevarava and Kavi Dhurjati both of whom celebrated the 
exploits of the greatest of the Vijayanagar monarchs. Kumara 
Dindima’s son was Rajanatha the author of the B hag av at a carnpu 
and the Acyutardydbhyudayam. The donor of the second inscrip- 
tion, which is also edited in this paper (397 of 1911), Garigayadi 
Nacciyar is probably the wife of Kumara Dindima and the 
mother of Rajanatha of Acyutardydbhyudayam written in 
the days of Acyutadevaraya whose last date is 1542 a.d. 
Gururama the author of the Vibhagaratnamdlikd can therefore 


1 DCS, No. 12576. 

2 DCS, No. 12377. 

3 TCS, III, A, R. 2088. 

4 Ratnes'varaprascidana, 1939, p. 3 : 

. . . 

J See my paper mentioned in footnote 2 in p. 59 
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reasonably be held to be the grandson of this Rajanatha and 
not of the earlier Rajanathas. 

8. This scheme of chronology which I have propounded 
elsewhere also 1 holds good after the examination of the two in- 
scriptions edited here. Leaving aside the poetic imagery and the 
partiality of the poet to invest his hero with a halo of romance 
and the epic happenings mentioned in the Vibhdgaratnamdlikd 2 
the inscriptions fairly corroborate the fact that the village of 
Mullandram was granted by King Devaraya of Vijayanagar. 

Therefore, it is hardlv fair to dismiss the account in that work 

0 

as either too fanciful or untrustworthy.* Further investigation 
will surely show that the Vibhdgaratnamdlikd has been faith- 
ful to facts of history. The village was probably founded 

0 

some years before the grant mentioned in 396 of 1911 was 
made. It would not be unreasonable to suppose that Mul- 
landram might have been founded as an agrahdra about a.D. 

* 

1430 or 1435 while the grant mentioned in the present in- 
scription was made in A.D. 1440. 

9. There seems to be another grant at Mullandram by 
Dindima Kavi, made to one Rajagocaranum Banda Deva in the 
cyclic year Krodhana. This also records the grant of a house- 
site. It is engraved on a stone to the east of the South gate 
in the temple of Svayambhunathes'vara. The cyclic year 
Krodhana is fifth after Raudri and the grant was probably 


1 See footnote 2 of p. 59. 

" The Vibhagaratnamalikd is written in epic style and a 

study of the work will make the statement plain. 

* 

•• 

3 See the remarks of Gopinatha Rao in I. A., 1918, p. 100. 
The remarks are too severe. Though the work was not written 
during the life time of the hero — Arunagirinatha Dindima Kavi 
sarvabhauma, yet it was written a hundred -fifty years after the 
event, at the latest. A too severe condemnation of the work at 
the present stage is not desirable as historical facts mentioned 
in the work are attested by inscriptions. 
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made about A.D. 1445 when the donor Arunagirinatha Dindima 
made the second grant 1 2 the grant made in Raudri being 
the first. 


II 

10. The second inscription (397 of 1911) records the grant 
of land to the shrine of Annamaiainatha in the temple of Sva- 
yambhunathes'vara of Mullandram by one Gangayadi Nacciyar 
for the merit of herself and her husband Kumara Dindima 
Annamaiainatha, for attaining s'ivasdyujya : The land granted 
was to be utilized for naivedya (of two measures) for the 
puja and for a. dip a or light in the evening (in that temple of 
Annamaiainatha). The location of the land is mentioned in 
lines six and seven of the inscription. It was under the big 
lake of the village in Rdjandthan kanndr — southern division. 
The last line is indistinct but has been restored from what is 
available. 

11. The grant was made in S'aka 1472 Sadharana in the 
month of Vaikas'i, 22nd day the corresponding English date 
being about 31st May 1550 a.d. The lady who granted the 
land had established the temple of Annamalinatha as a sub- 
shrine — as'raya-liriga and not the main shrine — to which she 
was making the grant for its maintenance. Her husband be- 
longed to the Gautama gotra and Drahyayana sutra of the 
Samaveda. These details agree with the details of gotra 
regarding the author of the Vlrabhadravijaya and his ances- 
tors who belonged to the Gautama gotra and the Samaveda 

1 Inscriptions of Southern Districts, p. 27, No. 3. cited in the 
Inscriptions of the Madras Presidency, V. Rangachari, Vol. I, 
p. 56; also my paper on the The Dindima Poets of Mullandram 
and the Kings of Vijayanagar , para 9. 

2 The inscription reads — S' iv as ay ujy art ham. 
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s'akha — Sdinavedasimanah . . . pavitra-tara-Gautamagotra 
janmdnah dvij anmdnah. 1 There is no adequate reason for the 
supposition that there could have been two Kumara Dindimas 
in that village. It is therefore valid to presume, as pointed 

7 {ante) that the donor of this grant 
Gangayai Nacciyar was the mother of Rajanatha the author 
of the Acyatarayabhyudayam, the grant itself being made in 
the reign of Sadas'iva. 

12. The location of the land granted is stated as being in 
Rajanathan Kannaru, which is evidently a division of the 
arable wet land in the village named after the poet Rajanatha 


out by me earlier in para 


or Rajanathes'vara the god of the temple in Mettappddi 2 (near 
Mullandram) one of the three villages from which the first 
immigrants were taken to Mullandram. 3 


396 of 1911 


A. D. 1440 


TEXT 


1. Raudra varusam Tai masam ! 10 teti 4 Praudhadevaraya 
puramana Aharmullandattu 


I 


Vlrabhadravijaya, TCS IIIA, R. 2090(d) by Kumara Dindi 




ma Aru^agirinatha — prasthavana. 

' See Vibhagaratnamalikd, verse 18. 


*T3RT*J$t UWITfaq fsran I 


3 The Tamil sign JF is used here. 

4 Here also only the sign is used. 
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PLATE 



397 of 1911 

( Published with permission from the Superintendent for Epigraphy , Madras) 
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2. Dindima Kaviyal ullitta as'esamah(a)janangalum Kalla- 
carimaril Ira 

3. kkoca Nambandai Devandai tiruvadi Ocar ullittarukkum 
manai 1 catam 

4. pannikkoduttapadi Kanmalatteruvil Kamandai akatturkku 
Terkku, Karumanakattu 

5. kku Vadakku manai adi muppattezhum valvlccullatum 
acandra(r)kkam putra-pautra-paramparai 

6. yaka anupavitthukkollattakkataka Tantonrlcuramudaiyar 
koyilil kumutapadaiyi 

7. le kalvettikkuduttom. Virarkku cirramudaiyar Avaiyam- 

% 

pukkaran ezhuttu. II S'ubha mastu II 

397 of 1911 
S'aka 1492 

II S'ubha mastu II 

1. Svasti S'rl SakEbdam 1472in mel cellaninra Sadarana 
varusam Vaikaci matam 22 am teti 

2. Gautama gotrattu Drahyayana-cutrattu Kumaran(Di) 
ijdimar Annamalinatar bharyai 

3. Garigayadi Nacciyaramman ennida bhartavukkum yinak- 

kum Civasayujyartham 

4. maka Svami Coyampunatha devanida alayattille as'raya 
lingamaka nan 

1 The text reads only wSssr & ir pib • 
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5. pratistai pannina Annamalainathadevanukku yiraijdu pa, 

6. di naivettiyattukkum cayamam tipatp. onrukkura nan vitta — 
ka$i periya eri kizh Racanatan 

7. Kannaru ten kandam merkkum (nalankanikkottu katji 
onrum camarpiccen Na(cciyarammanen). 1 


Abbreviations used : 

4 

ARE: Annual Report of the Department of Epigraphy , Madras, 
DCS : Descriptive Catalogue of Sanskrit MSS., Madras. 

LA : Indian Antiquary. 

Tanj. Cata : Descriptive Catalogue of Sanskrit MSS., 
TMSSM. Library. 

TCS : Triennial Catalogue of Sanskrit MSS., Madras. 


1 The inscription breaks off with Net. The letters inside the bracket are 

supplied following the general practice of wording found in such grants of 
the period. 




ctjs; — («& it s 

qiof: — f^t ^qq i f| q ^hith fim i 

WTffqT Sff^sfpT gosfaiSW I 

^ frfWte9|W\ f^q ? Pmpfercqq^cT spjfft, fsrqfqqfcq- 

q?qq?qfqq STiqq , fqqeraT^T5qqtfHr *?HTO , ^T- 
qfqq^fffjqr cm, ^ $ci$ra*<ft 


fl^ta^fcr i fasFHrcf : ^tsfq 

fasicl qi mil PrI^f I TO ^ TO 1 sreatg-fq%- 

PTO i f^'4-teif w 5wi i ^ m pqg?m 5 ri: i qwsgft- 

w^mmm qtoPm , f%4t q sqfaftrm 33$: 'I “qmqsqfaftflr 

qq^SflU^Pf^ftskaH ” |fcl 351^1 ^fcT <Fjfo H|I%- 

4tPf.: I gaSptagt-qtquq^qqiqX I | q- 

?FiT>q qiFq^qfq qg^q : | ipq fq?07if% gfa- 

^8jntrqi%T | m q^fecNoji qROTiq^qipF q 

gqgc^q sqq^si ^=qj sqq^IcJ I I #F%fc! ffa: I 

qqpqiPxqqRi fqfxgqqTRi^^i^^ ^Tj fqftajfeq^-^rasteiq- 
Pq<3 I qqq gfa #r. | SFqt-^Tqpq^ I fqqqmqi-^qfflRi RT 
pqqqcFqiqjR , qqF-^uqTO, srcjct-sqigcf | sn^stf 3 i Bqqfqq'Fq- 

f^qiqqiq^lg q-qqT^I^ <R=q m§§Q q-qfqcl-q-ggq | imh 

?^5rt^TOi pqqqrqp^m, m:, q 

qqiqq i qqqps&feqrqTTO 3TTfRT€^ 

^ m: I “ q^qqfaqftqqT: ” i cmqPr- 

14 



wjfqsfq pqTqqfq qT^qq,, fe#iFWi 

qftqrafa^ I 

fg: -(feq) ararorcrioR sRFi^FcRwqF^i qq qqq- 
wm =q — 

str^-is, flTqqfafaq qq wr i 

fg: — Fqifa^faqFqq&RfRfeT ^ i 


f^RI ifarRFf qqfjmii. , sfemifo:, Fitq^Tft:, ^wtaTfaftfa 
ct qq: 3 qT^rsffOTqFRi ^ *m cR ^qgtoi- Fm^aig^feaR i 

I ^mr. -OT?qqT: gw54i:, ^^ifi-fqfeqqfo^ 5 swi^a 
qqT ?sqi3H fqqiq, aw ssqw «rqk?ftct 5 ^5 fqfqqtq^ q^qi 
fq;qa |w4: l ^oft I a^-arcfe#^*R I $a*moft-3nsa- 

WTnikft I q^-3TT£q ^ | fa^TOW9?T:-3S3?T:, fqf?;w-f;-a3PI ; 

sqfro ^4 : , q: qtemfo-ga^f^fc, a*q ; 

kqi^^q^HiFTFqi^Tfq^te^: 1 “^p=w*rw qfqg^qp-qj- 
rRqf^paq^qdlNf^^fe^sm: ? ’ |fa qfaFRtfswi 4i4qpa- 
Rfciq;: ! qq ai^^5Ri^5 *#%q sqm for q fik^q^q- 

Rwqsrjsi gcrsftq^ ^\ m: \ a^fra-apr q^qiq^qiq^iqikq 1 

^qFq-gqUqFq | sfTf T-qfe 5Tiqqf^q|f% qqmfq fqfjcqT- 

aTRaiftc^n^i rRsh. 1 f% gp: qftqrefqcf-qsi qqqq e&iut pngqfq 
q sirFfufa wq q»r qiat qtfqfeiFfq^q;afqqmfqqq |fa %fa%a qft- 
qfcqq^ftqtmrqpT as wqqqjwiPw q gqqqifqs^R 1 qrfjf^q 



— mvfi q^q^fqsqfq | 

qTi:— 5icTE=cra: I 

— rfci^r — 

qftfR 3> Pimi fq%i ^ f5f^cq«n[q^ I 

fNcWci^f ^Tftci *T il 


^teq^qgq^fq pi T%^?rTf?^ i mmw-mwmw qfeq, 
qqq site q^q qq; , qi^si q qqq r tfq srqRKqqq^ i qqqfefq?i?q- 

qifqqfqqRr^ fqqiqaR I ^q^q^qq^-^i*# ®«raH ^qqfqq 
fqqqgqqi i qq-qrfq^q i ^qr q^qiq^q qiqq^qqqq gqsqqTscqfa- 
qj^ar ^or q^iq qfqrqqqq r i q^q qq snq^qfqq-rqqtq: 
5B^qd qmqw fq^q ^fq ^qq'farc: i q=qq^q ^q fq ^fa- 
qYrqqqqqq | *qiftm- q*pn , qifqq-qftrqqq^qTfcqT *}qfeq[ | qq; 
q&qt-sqstfKq; i q?q fqpq^qi-qqRqmiqcq q i qq ^qqq^q gfq- 
qfq ttq: I 

qrrqqtfq i qgRT5Rq-qw., qi^q^qi: WH^ct i qfe- 

ifq qq q^fq i q^KRq iqqi: qfewA %qiqcq\ pq: | qrafq- 
qfq qm#i i ^^qifqqifqq^qi^q^fqriqicqi^qiq i m qfqsqfqi 

mm mm qqifq qiqqi ^qifq%qqi *n*ftq 

qiftsqtftfq qiq: i 

qqi %^qioii qfqfqqq^q egqfqtq sjqsiqiqqq* q^qeTfoq 
q^q qqfq qq^fq i qq^-^qfq^rqqfqq^^Tsq-qiq; i qfqqq qt 
ffq i q^qq 3> i ms i eqiq-p-iig ifn-qi^qj mi ^ *#qq 






W%: — mww i (stcruO 

cRIFflfl: I 

SlffrlTOSf SR&fif *m <T I fl ^ cl 5 ? 

SSHlt — 



3T ebfq ^ ir\s u 

m ^T *155^T: 3JRTfa m% fpim 

vfk flgfasnratsfaT fspitf eraif| fwasm i 

FJH *T m&W ffam- 

farg% ^ *TCT 55-rl^^n-qin^^^T || ^ i| 








\\\o || 



FnfaqiTq^qTqmsfR | 

TI 0 i: — (s?rar% ssq w stasra*) * ^ RfR^qq> ; aTFTwrqiq 

epftftor m mfai fw® qq qq$n \ qff q^q — 

fllfwTsfq fl f% fqf^fl: qsqqri fq^T | 

fqfNN^Tsq ff ^ sqefqcqfl \\ \ \ |) 


3T5TT5rri?: ffa | qqfaq : qfqq^r 

qr^miq^iR ; q^q^-q^I^s^ | qfqqf^JRRlfqg qmfafq 

qfqg;?? g^wifqftq ^TOftqqoqfafq qiqq i q$fqfcfq-§q|*ft 

qrRRrnWi ^qq Rf^riJRqiq; qqi q^q- 
fql^f^q nmw fqfqqqq p^q^fci m: I 

3tt^t?i m \ arraifi 3E5rT'fawcift% sfi *nfq 

mmi I %qfqq ^ ^q^iqiT^qssfgqsfiwm q^qiiqi- 

Rlfqqftlfq qi3&S sqqf|q^ | “ fqi qqWqffcRfc fqRT RTq qq'tfq 

qq; i FRqTqnqiRTfqqq:” ^fq qgwil ^m- 

qiq-q^qq^qifqi m qi fm^Ri fqqqiqq i sr^fai iq-gqqi- 
qfq sqiqtqi q^cqq q?jf%q rr^ri qqT uqte^: — u qKq: 

qqiSRRiqi^q: qqqT faf^qRTqi^fi: i qg^qqq qq qirqqi \%- 

^Tfq^fefeqTq^: ” gfq i m r^t^^thott fqfqffeq *%qi fqqi^- 
IqT^qiqRTrq fqqrqtqqj RiRfqqgqiqRcR fqfqfeq sqqftaj qia|- 
Rqqfq qf| q^q?mqqr i 

Rrrqqhqtfq i ^ tw.-mz:. i ^ifqqtsfq-qi^qqRfqjr- 
qfeRl qFqifqqqp^RlSqRq: 1 q>:qqri-^qqgqTR- 
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FOREWORD 


The Usaniruddham is a small poem written in Prakrit 
language by Ramapanivada, a poet of Malabar. Panivada 
means one who beats (on the drum) with his hands. When 
the Cakyars enact Sanskrit dramas in Malabar temples, 
members of the Nambiyar caste beat on the drum. Rama 
belonged to that caste and as such he w r as intimately connected 
with the institution of staging Sanskrit dramas in temples, 
and consequently he had opportunities of being familiar with 
Prakrit. He w-as, besides, a good scholar of Prakrit as well 
as of Sanskrit. He has also written Sanskrit poems. 

It is supposed that he lived about tw'o hundreds years 
ago. There is much controversy about his identity and his 
relation with other well-known names of Malabar. All that 
can be said with certainty is that he is comparatively a recent 
author. His teacher is one Narayana Bhatta. But that 
gives no clue to his identity or age. There have been 
Narayanas and Narayanas in Malabar. 


Rama Panivada has .written another short Prakrit poem 
called the Kamsavaho, which has already been published by 
Prof. Upadhve of Bombay. He has written a commentary 
on the Prakrtaprakas'a of Vararuci and we have undertaken 
the publication of that work also from the i^dyar Library. 
Sufficient manuscript-copies of that work are available. 


The text of the Prakrtaprakas'a as current in South 
Indian Manuscripts show's considerable variations from the 
text as is now available in print. Thus this commentary will 
be of great interest to students of Prakrit. In this commentary 
he also quotes from well-known Prakrit w'orks like Setu- 
bandha and H ala’s Gathasaptas'atl. Here also variations are 
noticed from the printed texts. 

The Prakrit as found in the Kaipsavaho (already 
published) and in the Usaniruddham (now being published), 
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coming from the pen of an eminent scholar of Prakrit 
grammar, has its own importance for the study of the 
language and its grammar through its various stages of 
evolution. It is mainly on this account that the Adyar 
Library has taken up the publication of the poem. 


as 


as 


During the last thirty years the Bhasa problem has 
become very prominent in the region of Oriental Researches. 
It has been argued that in the dramas now available in print 
the works of Bhasa there are evidences of the presence 
of Prakrit at a stage anterior to the date of Kalidasa and 
such this is taken as a very weighty evidence for the 
genuineness of these dramas as the works of Bhasa. Did such 
pre-Kalidasa Prakritisms disappear completely by the time 
of Kalidasa or are they preserved in certain corners of India 
where Prakrit has been never a living language but has been 
current only as a literary language just like Sanskrit ? Do 
the so-called pre- Kalidasa Prakritisms serve as safe foundation 

for the edifice of the Bhasa Theory ? 

It is hoped that editions of Prakrit poems of a com- 
paratively recent period and of works dealing with Prakrit 
grammar written by persons who were scholars in Prakrit 
Language and Literature just as in Sanskrit, will throw some 
light on some of the problems. Prakrit cannot be arranged 
in an evolutionary series on a chronological basis and may 
have to be arranged on a geographical basis also. 


Although the work appears under the joint editorship 
of Pandit S. Subrahmanya Sastri and myself, the major 
part of the work (and the more important portion too) is 
contributed by Pandit Subrahmanya Sastri. Mr. K. Madhava 
Krishna Sarma, M. O. L., a former student of mine and 
Mr. Ramachandra Sarma both members of the Adyar Library 
Staff have been assisting the editors in preparing the work 
for the press and are also associated with us in the course of 
the publication of the work. 


Adyar Library 
15th March 1941 


C. Kunhan Raja 



fgn-TTOfT-^|OTV OT^Tt 

?m; 

II «MW % II 

II arfoa ^3 ii 

*T^W % ^f^-^OT^fcSsnq qqi qnftft \ 

# qmf ^rwrt ^Rwjt q q§ 1 1 

■^FT 3T ^f^ 30 TTf^^T?TT ^RT^T: | 

^R*r 5 tt=t^tt 1% sR'tq^NTffo in ii 




seTfoT^ 


^sfwt n% fNfo- w ^ ft ft fH wft 1 1 

’iwiSHmftgt mmmi amm mtfti i 

iJSfftmft fftafttmft afkmft fts4 fim amft n 3 ii 

3-*tf?aTT 5^3 iRW #fT I 

rnyfai tMts apt ?t lit q^r ^ «ra-faft 1 1 

ft^Ht^g^F^RFif mitftm w tort atm i 
mmyssi iftmifit aft®t a at mft sag mafe ii a n 

^nffg-^m-ssT^rJi ftsnf CTprot-agfttjrarit i 

g^>! <ti3|*f3T-ffft m f rail #jft sg'gsnft 1 1 

mftmraiaaaisfrm atarfa i 

3^“it TTm’fstgftrarft Jtaife aWa msatfa n h ii 

3T?ro%fa ftaTf®ftft3rcfat a?T I 

?t Hfstt m aa mam m |?tm <r*j ftmr-a#r 1 1 

aakaft mna# akftt>rmfkt asm: i 

a wfat at ga-. mfai at gaiai %*m fa#wt: n 5 11 



STSTTTt 



* vm *r mft ^#3 i 

^5 ^fft fe *r g 5^3 it vs n 


ssrrft^ ft ft^ ^ f% ft ^4 s^-anf-H i 

SR ft 4 or ^f| g sfarsrf j ( 

TO *?%*rft spRf | 

J STOnrft ^ ^t^: ii c n 

# 39ft • "Tf^ ^TF'TOm I 

sratff ^ )| 

^sftspft smftqftt ?ft : | 

sf=[ TOTO^FT*^ II ^ || 







mhti 2T: II \\ II 



Ah tfosfafcT^ fWteffo #:^ i 

HmftaHR^oi#4 ftffid to asjrr- 1 1 u ll 

fA^sq^m^ PIT fof^ 5 f$ w h\ 3T #quft W 

TORrN%°ITPtoT ^te^fsfcr *R>*TO I 

RWTTO 59T TO^fT S^l fRT ^ R R || \\ || 

TOT ^ tTOTRopft rl^3{ ^ors gfa} | 

^Rf ^-«TTO q TO-^RTO II 

TOT ^ RTOgTO^ | 

tfTOR^fc^Tl RfR^^RTOf^R TO^RTO[ || $> y || 





fm\$w fro 1 

fa^t m ST vmt Tf<I ti3TT <\m Hr 1 1 
ffcrrf^TT #srcaftf^& iasr <# fi^npsr 1 

TO S STOTT S^TSft^ <RTO3Sa II ^ II 

J 


H gjf-^jft «PHJ W5SJH I 

<m ft s ito fmftsn* ^ sn ft fe?t ftrrVt fam 1 1 

: « gjraNsf to^stw: i 

i'fft snm^t mwwm $?tsft ss : town 1 1 \% 1 1 

wM muff 3 *THnror siotff 3#ff 3 qrespfT i 

xsi ^ in pm? gmf^ *twi 1 1 

5 tT 5 T«it 5 irai«nffra qsm gssiwrrPra i 

S5fo HI 3155^113?# sfra 3HT^nT3?FI>J, II ? VS 1 1 

gft ifsi aza -a f3i imt-fqsr i 

f%t nj®m gsrt gNt Pm tM? ^wjtt ll 

?m: qpj «?tw g*?T <w:m iwwwvm i 

ft* !f?ferr ?rw gs^ft ftwi ara<rapn n \t n 



$f| fa fT gs^[ 4 i 

w%$ w% ft** q °t^ ii 


iff# IT qfazRrTOTf^T *TTC I 

g^T^qST 33 33T S^TO IS fft ■ SJR3* fa? ^1 1 ^ II 



jtt m s^sfaq w$ q^MTft % i 

f^T fa* ^Ttel 3^*PT <3 fa| or trot sfa 1 1 ^ \ \ 1 

^ *T*rfal 3ftft ^ffa qPTO §4 ^f| I 

fafa ^ ^3FT-qiT^T *TT PW-3TT ^ farI-%T 1 1 

t*3 mzft 3j|4t ^RT q^T ®ITW ^pTT W3R I 
RRTT : ^ dl^Roi ST S^^fa^T II ^ II 



Hft ra # TOJ qsrasft if I 

^ fajpmsT-TO TOTT fa HI TO® 5 R? a|f? fa II 

5# qroisfa %-. tor agfaf i 

> 

fa fagRTafa TOTsfs *n am str aw Ifa 1 1 *3 1 1 

f% fafa flfR-fa Iffa gqRSf^ ^ fiffa I 
3fRRR «i if fafafa ffatfa TO^TTOi ST fR TOff fafc || 

faffafa ssmt gars srsgmfa ?ffa fa ft i 
snasa ag % rjt: ffaR ii^fa?} jit gg to ai% n =u u 

fa tot aRf qm-jfft sfa sfafa if fag-fa i 

faaKfa fa faffat PPI feat Iff fa fa TOH-ufhfa 1 1 

fa fa sgRgFigsft sr affarift a ffafa i 

Sffafa STO fSRt fa TOT fasfq TOlfafe: II K'a || 


faR-fH^-ffafa fa^jfafa ’fTT-TTS-aiHT I 

g-fasifa gaar-TO7-frar rnffarofa fa f<roqift-ffat It 





A to* i 

5rra # q^Rt srofR % # fro fami 1 1 1 

qgqoii srfe#ra?Nf w. Hqifaw’q at qn#? i 

3tsr^ serftft na: qsttt qi dt sw fenfnqT sin n n 

sift zm. qqtf g®Nt q'qrfr f^^-gsri fqw i 

si® ft*nnqi ttotz-'to tm-T?T itfe h g-fa^T 1 1 

sfsft zmw I 

^ fqq% ^qfg h : ii \<z 11 

®^fak fanfc few® 7#^ W 3f 1 1 

tfqfcfq cTTT«m£ f^1% G2 nf^ cR T%T%: II ^ || 

rfTT 3f ^t m-qt %r tosfa# i 

^ fcik ^ 3T 1 1 

m Fmk T%I% I 

^«RF^^Tffqf«nfl5^qkqiTT^T«r 11 3, o || 
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PREFATORY NOTE 


IT is with great pleasure that I introduce to the world the 
second contribution of Dr. C. Kunhan Raja to the Adyar 
Library Publications through the Bulletin of the Library. 
The first was the Bgveda with the commentary of Madhava. 
Here there are two commentaries on the Samaveda, one by 
Madhava son of Narayana who belongs to about 600 a.d. and 
the other by Bharatasvamin, son of Narayana, who belongs 


to the early fourteenth century 


Both are very early authors 


and as such the commentaries have a special interest. 

This is the first time that these commentaries have 
been made available in print. In this volume, only the text 
and the two commentaries are published. Dr. Raja has 
utilised a large number of manuscripts in bringing out the 
edition. He has been working at it for some years, attending 
to it day after day with commendable regularity and punctu- 
ality. Now the text portion is finished and in the second part 
the variant readings found in the different manuscripts, some 
indices and appendices, and some notes will appear. These 
supplementary materials will be issued through the Bulletin 
and made available in due course. 


The commentary of Madhava is available only for the 
Purvarcika portion of the Samaveda and there is no evidence 
of his having written a commentary for the Uttararcika 
portion. A small part of the commentary by Bharatasvamin 
for the Uttararcika portion is available in some of the 



• • » 


Vlll 


manuscripts 


Since Madhava does not comment on this 


portion and since Bharatsvamin’s commentary is available 
only for a small part in the beginning, it is not proposed to 

include this part in the edition. 

By an oversight the last four verses were omitted in the 

fifth Das'ati of the third Prapathaka. They are given at the 
end of the edition. 

the division into Prapathakas and Das'atls that is 
this edition. This is the division found in the 


It is 


adopted in 

commentary of Madhava. Bharatsvamin follows a different 
division. And in the Vedic Concordance of Bloomfield, the 
verses are numbered serially from one to the end. For easy 
reference a comparative table for these different divisions and 

numberings is added at the end. 

Most of the verses comprising the Samaveda are found 
in the Bgveda also. But there are variations in the text as it 
appears in the Bgveda and in the Samaveda. The text as 
accepted by the two commentators is not uniform. The 
Rsis mentioned by the two commentators as the authors of 
the verses are not also identical. All such points will be 
noted in the supplementary portion. 

? 

It is my pleasant duty to thank Dr. C. Kunhan Raja for 
his valuable contribution to the Adyar Library Series. I take 
this opportunity to thank the University of Madras for the 
permission given to Dr. C. Kunhan Raja to have the work 
published in this Series. 


Adyar Library 

5th May, 1941 


G. Srinivasa Murti, 


Director 



TABULAR STATEMENT OF THE ISSUES OF THE 

BULLETIN IN WHICH THE SAMAVEDA 

HAS APPEARED 


VOL. 

No. 

Pages 

Prapathaka, Das'atI and Verse 

II 

1 

1 

-24 

I-i-1 to I-iii-3 


2 

25- 

-64 

I-iii-3 to I-vii-10 


4 

65- 

-88 

I-vii-10 to II-i-2 

III 

3 

89- 

-128 

II-i-3 to II-vii-7 


4 

129— 

-192 

II-vii-8 to II I-vii-10 

IV 

1 

193— 

-240 

III-viii-1 to IV-iii-10 


2 

241- 

-280 

IV-iii-10 to IV-viii-10 

• • a • • •• i 


3 

281 

-320 

IV-ix-1 to V-iii-9 


4 

321— 

-360 

V-iii-9 to VI-i-10 

V 

1 

361- 

-384 

VI-i-10 to VI-v-8 

N OTE : 

2 

385- 

-410 ^ 

VI-v-8 to VI-9-8 


1. In the first three Prapathakas and at the end of the 

fourth Prapathaka mistakes like which crept in 

through some oversight, may be corrected. 

2. On pages 319 and 320, the figure on the top may be 
corrected from 5-9-2 into 5-3-9 and on page 334, the figure on the 
top may be corrected from 5-5-6 into 5-6-6. 

3. In III. v. (P. 177 — Vol. III. Pt. 4) The last four verses 
were omitted by an oversight and they are given on Pp. 415 
and 416 (in the BulletinVol. V. Pt. ii) at the end of the edition. 
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4*# 4f T rft fw 44ftT WIT tWt'TT I 
34 41441 sff^ 41^ 3^ «J#<1 ^fl 4#44g II 

31414 4S414. I TOI TO I sift 3 1«1: ft !%1: I 

4lft 44414 I 1441 45141 SR441 cjj | 44131 | '414114 44lft 
3414! lift 4 4ft 4: 44141 | 444J 44111 444: 414: | 34 




fa 3^!T3f*T: II 

5^ Rat at zwm W? I 

m *ata ?r%a Htarat ft^fapro 1 1 



\CC [V V \ 

| g*: rn^: | f k€t Wm I SFW: 

i i qrqfq^ *^RfteFT i 

3iq$f§mq «nrc I mw: i flftfosq, I qtqfaiqq i 

mm 3$%q %?&{ i I mm I ^tot 

PrWi m*{ i ml u 

gdfa<ft qqqfsq f^qi ^qqiq qj | 

BigTq^i^: f^TST q^q-ct qm: gq35 |l 

srqiqq: qiq^fq: l gs fern ^q sfto ara^qsq l 

=qgqqq qgt i §qiq sTfqgqiq I qiqfqeft qqq^fBiq mm I qqqq i 

gqgiroj qiqfafq. i mmi qtqf^ftq I 

3qq#qsq affqqrasp* | STgqqiqiq £ ^Tq: q: 2jqq I mm f| 51155JI- 

qqqi =q | $qfa|t £ qT 3Ti§q: I q «£!£ FT m ^fq ^ifqqi || (?) 

3t 4 gqT tfqpfa: sprit srtft i 

qftfq w ^*rit sq^rifctft ^ 1 1 

fqfaqmto ffe'fts# i 35 T 3 r -qTH ; qfa: i *ft: qq 

qq: I q qq qfa: I ^T ggT ^TTqR : I ^FT: gqqTq : | 

mmi gqiq: tfriri: 1 3?%% qm anfenqrqT q^fq i 
qfq: qntft fq^q i ggT q fqw qfe qqq: q^q 1 
sq^qq 1 fotft qiqisfq^ 1 qq qqt qm^ u 

qfR mqq: I qq qw: w qtw: l qqqq. fqq: 1 qq: 

qqqm: i gqn: gqqiq: qfqq i qqfq q^fq i qfq: 



v <\] ^9, 

l sq??q^ fq=qg fqqHlfq fq??qTqqfci q^iqi- 
qfci |fq qi i Ctesft ii (^) 


PT*ft Ufqwr: tffar I^R q^r: I 

qfqqq^ % q?T: n 



*33: siq*:>q: | sta: qq^ ^=qq: Cmi: wrhj qig- 
fqqqi: stfciqifo mfewrar. i ffen topi: l ^qiqi: gar, i 
srqiqn i ^qi«7: qtoqrsqHT: I *qfe: *r%: ^qqqq^qi 

q? l! («) 

3t4t % qR^riqq ?:Pm I 

3fq|^ 1 1 

:|: Madhava’s Commentary is missing for verses 4 and 5 and 
for part of the sixth verse. 




w ^ sip: i 

* $ stt# sira ftffri htcr: ii 

facR ptftt | ERR fRTSfq EJJR3R | *m *T I 

i$ anift sn# i m mm &mrn rtrrtrr i mi: 

WR: ^TH m li 

ggq WTO: m: #r l wft qep% si fas 3 for 
*€\m: I ^p: fospjciT: mm I fsR |RR £fiiR wfoi I 
RR fd <R RcR: qiq: | RffR qq'T^nq i err r sfcem | ^ 

SR-ft I srigft err fdg-d rr: || (5.) 

3 TT ffcnq otI qgprfo feg; 1 

ft qss*tj*ra ftftft mm qftp: u 

l&fR I I^ft: R c RTfRT I R^TTOR I fcoft RRtfRfRR | 
*tt ftRTRTR q T I iffe4 

5^1 3PT: IjfWcT: | ftqfcf 3f§*R §RfR | 

ftfoi% fdfeRRR 1 ftrt s\m R I aft SRRRr | JRftf?: ?T|^ 

m famfe 1 ww : ^tr 5 fi 11 








^ 




q^nqfci: I q qqg ^ i #: ^q qgfa i 

g-qmfq qgqq 1 qquraw i srto rnw i ^ q^: 
sisqqr | qq: qRqta: i qqs^ i . . . ^HHqfq arorasqq; | 

i srqqfqq qqi ^RwraR q| q qqqiqf-q qqq i 
w. sftar: ^q f qqlqi sri: n (e) 

# q| q# q^pft i 


^ 33* SHTtf: I 

stPt fanfa wt ?wuft qst 3rf«i ^3 3# i 

-=TT I^t IPtfv ^ f^JRW^'STii: 1 1 

ftfiranm Sjftftgft | 3lf*T ft^lfSl JJJTft I 
JpWRFt I ’WtftS: 3^%: I ^tFlft I *Jf: i??R[ | 

sffsi Jig ^ I «n W? I %: | stfsj 

OTft sTtf^WS^Tc]; rpi¥5S»(, | 5SJ W-^ TORTO | 'flDBTJ 

®(TC?3. 1 I f¥m: fqfqq : II 



>8. \] 




333 

5R5IT¥ftfcf fm «n?IW mA\ I 
qfq^ gqf q qgf ^f^Tafr sm tcx I! 

faqiqtf err: faqiqTfercF >p^q | 

^TT *U*fa |?S[T«T II 

aFTR tffa fc^f flRSRtSSqfef : I 
Ef s^fafc! qc^sfa^ sq^cf ?Rqq || 

5Rf^Tff ^TSq^rl Siqsftfq* II 


srfa sfsqq fqqifq ^qqif&FH I qFlfq sqqnfq qq<l m: I 

qqrftq: I qqfssjg I w$ fga: | qf: qfiqr | ^ qmg arfe^ 
qqqtqqqFTFfaft qqcf I cnf 3 q: 15: qqq q qqq I arsqi^q; gqqq 

pci: m I fq^q^ qqqr *f?itwl 1 pq; qgiq 1 fq=q^q: 

fqssr 11 (0 

srqt^t qt qpqRq;^: ^ WHmt pqqg ^q: | 

fq fqqsrHT mt aroratsrf q: qt Pro: n 

^q\qq: qqiqfqqR: | q^q^ f^q ; 3 FT: | q: FFR 

qfq I ^TORT: ^cTT: ! pci ^Tg gW: groff^T: I fq fqq 

<wft: fqqmq-q: 1 q arcrero: ^qq: an former: i qq: 



arqT23T: SISlWiT: arqiqqn: FF: I q: aren^fe I q^Fq^ 
pqq: I WMW: §cn: I p^g pR#lg arsing I gw: 

gftqqoTT: I fq fq^T I piftsro: I 'WF : w<*mm: i gqq: 

gqqq qjwqqiF: | aruaq: ar^rarc: | q: a Fmqqj a?q: ajw: 
5iqq: I fqfqfq %qq : | arsniq; arw qq qq^ %fq i f%q qfqq-g 
qqq^3 i q: arsm^l fqq: s^urfor q^nqirq n (^) 
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[^. vs. \ 

^ trfff ^ 5 ^ ■* 1 

sr* igm ^ T «TOr ^ u 



^ mm i i m\% $ 3 $ 1 sot? 

^rn I *m m , ^strn: 1 ^t: sgsra: ?\mm I ^3§^: 

^fgnrin: 1 i '§ ^ mm 1 mmm mm i qpg- 
fnm: I g%^r ^r^i: l ici^a: i fcr sftf &R-dtfci 

I 23ft 8?^: I mm: wmmim: |. f te: sn^gf: I <mr 
^ II (3) 

% H^P *P?TT OT3$ * TOTft #T^ I 

m f* ^ P*TT*RT <WT II 

mms^m 1 m snmfaj; s^: gfa: 1 
cn 1 ^ srfonft femft 1 mm 
1 m: *rg G ?r ^ g^ram: 1 are ft sncft 1 tft 

#T: SEPH^ pft$S°T I T^TT 'TftSoT I S^ft ^ Rft || 

SI 3RI?ftcr ^TfcT I 1^ ft®P P4H I 

mm *n?g: mmm zmm i ^ sfeift ^ srr^ftcT i *if*K 







^TclPCH I jpudifcl | flq |ef ^qfcjf+q; qqj qgsq: 

^ci gqfTO: jpefsfa to I TO: w&% ^nfg: TOfq TOsfq i 

^T^I ^gqTO | qqi TOcry j qgTOt sTO^cf II (2) 




OT *ttot TOT mi %: i 


TOTOTO^ gTO S£H i TO TOt | TOR T qTOT^ | 

ftw*: fqfqq qqqTOqT i TO: qqflm qqTOr toTOt i 

TO: TOTO Wf q I RFIT qWTO : I TO TO | 

o f 




* 


?qT TOT: I qqffij £qRrTOTTR 


qm: qqq 


fqjrgi i silt m\m qq^T i sr^sqr imm qq£ 

w^wwi q (^. 0 


SFifeq i qqqi qqftqi i feqT f^qqqq sqftn 
^Rqiqiqt: q qT^qjqfr zsmzi fes: 3 


qmT | qT ^ 


q qT^q^qt: sfrhst fes: qRiqj sR'qiqRiTq: 
^rrt : .1 stokt^ ^q m^fq i <jot: 1 fa-qqi q^Rt s°r serf: -l 
qj^iq imq^qqTRT 1 qfqqiqq sF?q 1 1 snfq- 


5iq 3TI%^ qqlfqfq: qfa: || 


00 


T r 5 fm( *m ^t ^rarftrc W 1 

r r- f^rc*v_._ rs _^_ c __ 


qqnq^qT \ 


q^r*! q^ q^q^q 


fqfqqtftsRnft^ 1 ^ store 1 m qqq: qq ^qifq 
re: reqreqqqTreftoqqqq^qtoqqqg qq© 1 sreqT totoffa 


qqq: 1 qq qqq : qq ^toT: qqjqtotor:— retoT ssittot: sn^on- 


=eM <ftqT TO TORT: 


qqqj qiq: 


3?qqT 


qqqr prto 1 qreTqmp rem^to resre qT 1 qto q^i 1 

retofq TOfqR-rto qq qT 1 qreTR Presto tor : qteqft 

refto re*ro : 1 tot gM torst to% sfq 1 tot 
qqRT qqT: 1 tot qretoT sifreq; 1 tot qrere: mzv. 1 


qqpT qqT: i tot qqpT qqfqq: 
rero qqqTfq retire qifergqqTfq 


tot qqp: qgqq 1 

m wto ^t: qq 


torto 1 qTrefq 


qT^FT qq» fqqTq I %q JRFROT I TOT: 




HI 5 **TR HIHH IHlftnt %%. II 

j;3j<! lin; gjH: ^wra: ifwH i sra sifl'far WTHH: I 
JSRT ‘if. siCR^raig | HT H H=t TO'H I ftfafilERt I HWfr: I 





I 



£f*FT<^T 


v u] 



q ^ q'gq;q ; | oqraqfcf ^TT: I 

m fq ^RT: ! MM- qfffq qtq^: I 

q^Tq^: ^fcPT^: | 33qf*t: q%3 qfe: | 3%qT JTN: 

q^qqi m i Mm M 11 


V&&& i M %r$Jl | 3T5g sflfif I 1\^7^ 7^7^ 

f?^r: i JTisfr q qiq sq | §qq: qqftq^q: i an Mwh i qffqq: 
qffrq s q^q^Ri: sisqqpq: i l OTqftra qs^qq 

qgqf | 3TcTrvq: I SjfcW i fafe ^q ^qq* qq: 3TI^fl- 

^ror qfejRP^ I fsft qfeft i ztmi JTTq: II (\o) 

^ 5^ mMb I 

qrt^RT^OT ftroqqTqT : qpcg II 

fqfqqiq^q qq$ =q | Sf^q ~^m f%f%^ 

i sqfffi *t«pk 1 w> i 1 w ^ ] 

q'fqi spaffB I Mil : \ M: \ 

qqq^q qwq I Mv*i I Tt^qqiqi: 

ft^W qjqi tf^RTT | q^ M Wfa I! 

^ fefcq i sqscl qsqi qgqT sTifqro qqqim i qls 

fcm $ m i M qw wm qi I 

f^f?q ^qi: l siwjSct sfqg^ | foqqi : q?n: | 

^=5^t% s^raq^ qf|^% q-qcrr qftj^ct qqdTqqqraTqresr 33& i 

G| 

qqq-q qejoi %fRK qgq. I qsqdifq q^: i m #qq. i ftcxqqiqi: 

f|qrcTq qiqqT: ^frq^: I f|qjqq]crrqT ^fq^fol I ^ JjWJjq 

fqq^fcq II (U) 









yqfTOqTSqq | %% TOT: | fqor TOT* 

srfqq^ I |^: IK^OTT: I m TOR: 3 tS TOT: I : 

^fqq: q TO ^ T^f^T l! 

STO^ qq^qra qr^ jt st^ts^I i 

gfl fso^ : qqjq: flcfm: qifRTsq 3 II 

53 g?q |T% qrqq\ qqq^fo %qq | 

3T8J^J^TI^T qif^%fq %TO II 

qq ^q qrc^q rtn: qqfTOfro: l 
TOitoq#tffisq<gq: qRtofq n 
fscftqi TOq^g: qt qfen$ 1 

qqqf Rlfq TO^TO%TO II 
wm\ 3 tm: qgt q^TRq ^ 3 R I 

srgqr qifq feq ^mgf*q?nq. 11 

gq^T*. qwq 1 

q^Tsrog qTOT: qgqr: sittotot: II 

grfqq^ igoi qfqaqq 1 gqi gq ^q: : I ^stfq farom 1 

^fg qf?qfq qT %fg TOR IR qT TOFS: I tor: q 7 |'#T: I 
^qq: tot : l ^fe: tototori: qqnT qT ll (0 

^ SFTT TO RTTOfejTOj qft ^ I 
qqR ^TOT *FC 1 1 
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qTO | TOTO fTO 

TOflq TOf: I fTOT gfiflNP* I ^ TO* TO* If 

sN?q jppsg TO | snajft: gp: to I t?TO qfTO qfw 

\ i hsn ^cpro p*M qfro ffa TOT-cifoT |?5P7 

1% q^R i ami qsr?q qPro i aa: qftfiq ffa i froi cftfn- 

q?TO i sro i to* to* I to^w^to II (x) 

ton 3?t prn sr ton i 

ft® 5T qf : TO^JN ft# II 

ftft##SN WS^fa I I TON: 3 TtM^ I pTTOT 
#tot i wim tmm i ft® q i w tor: ft®TOiR- 
%2?ftr Rp I TO q|: tow ft# *nrik II 

RTO: TO^cf m: I 371 3TTTO TORR ^qR5IcT 

| fTO q piTO §pqTTO TOiq 33$ qqiqq =q | fsrg 

q ft®faq wf: l q|: ?fqfq: *N#qgdsRnftfti: l qftw 

3#pq | q: Rf|# ft to: sttto | ft# ggq«? pitto II (V) 

i ar: tont pn proftr *ttto I 

ft® * TOTO Sjftlft: II 

fTOTOTSN qgSffq | q #qq | q : TOR TOTO# | 

3*tr ^Tmm | tor: i ft® q ft® far I f#: ^Rftt: f ; 

TOTO: TOTOTOT: I a$Sfa: S^RR: I |N: *tq?qqf || 







t gqiq I wm: I q: ^ mm l 

ft Him qqqiu mm i 

q m vmwn mz 

qra»T qqqiq gain: (^. %. ^ {) il 
f| nqft I q f^faq f sq : |qq : ^il; | ^q?g: ijfqft: 

qgfafa : I %: ll (a) 



TqfqqfqtS*q qiqqs^fq | snuTT nm?: | f^: sfa-ffa : I 
hCht mm. i i wmm nm i tfmm„ i 

: i 3 5flTH sftqq m i fqmi Hqifq i fqqi 
mm i qftgq^ i m mi |q qq: h>t^ht q n 

qiqi spr: l f^j: qcH: i qftai q^fiqi qqiqj f|?qq: 
qqqqq: I q^q q^q i qtfefq fqqrarc qqmqq" | fq y m 
fqmifq i raqi faqnq mmm i mim qraiiq i qR^ifq i 
ftm f?qi mm ifqsqt fcfq ^m^rq =q fm: il (<\) 

'WW 'qRTTH^^T I 

stt wm *rpi^fa h: m: 1 1 



mm;, ii 



Vo# [X. %. 

qcra %&&& ^RT aRraPi W I %r£j I tnufa: ^srtt 

i srar?: arrcfta 1 q: qgqfccq t m II (X) 

#K §qR ^fq^T^T qrt ft ^ft I 

m qrq: qw*: n 

ftHmqm =#te fa i sfa: gro: 3 #jit #q i ^ 

3R ftTOfa | 3W ^N: ^ffat & I «KRR: ?N 

fcPTH II 



skqTTO i 


qi=5q?f ?srt I I I g?!Hrc Sfa% 

fcmq #RP? | ^ q I *TC qiqq | qfafa: 

*3Rfa: 1 i^fa sfammre 11 (c) 

qfair pit ww *Pr i 





^ U] 



^Tcj^ | 5T: I Wim mi: 93% 

| I ^R}‘. W1 I ^T-^fcT : I 3jf% 

m3 *nw 11 




[.%• ^ u 




m: II 



3 ffll qFft^fVlt 1 1 


qft | #31 *T$3ld #01^3?^ | m: 3TO: ®nfa 
| sift ^TcrpT: 5RH?^:OT^T: I Wlfaf *#3°TTCL I 33H 

3T^ m $m *it i II 


qft srtftero: I 


arqfa q^sra I # 3 T | TOBJ- 

q mm ^srita# *iqfd ifd 



WiJ 3 ^H: #*r: I 

q^5i: i ao^qq qftsqf-o i ^qt# sra qi<dt: 


*> 


qicrq : m 3 -dfa II 


(H) 


ffd qq 3 rgjft <? 5 *reft 





ov* 


%■ 

sgim: tig*cm : e^i r #n | sugfafm; sqfai^r 

narertR : | 115: I m 1?R I =p?W: ^tHcin: | «??: 

W* : II (?) 

srfa 5# fprer JTOct Ttftft *¥jtj 1 

ft q’sft p 11 

iqf^JltS^T T^Sffq I $rfq m m: ^ qj I 

ararat ^ 1 *(tfef| ^ 1 fq to 

q«m waft qq^r 1 w\ wm n 

3 Tfa | c^Ict: | ^TcRT^ f 

f?q q^f: 37^ I gq^qcf Z&m qq | ^q ^iqTfqgor^ I ^qg 

fq^fosq^q: | i?qg: ^qqqq: c^ | fqgq fq$m qqqiq^ | #5T 

^qq. I W*m qsq^TRq 1 1 ( ^ ) 

3tt m\ q 1 

1 1 

TqfqqiqiSfq ^qtqs^R | 3fT ^cTT 3JT§3q I «tR qfe 
feq | sra q ^fqq I pqR | sp^j q 3 Tq: qtfq 

qq I *5R§t q% q^fq qj I qqqaj qq ^qfq | flfaq ! 

qa^gqq 1 ! 

3TTqrqi sifa^gq eraq 1 ciqqq^ (qr. v*. %\) ^nfeqT 

q^ qsn^?r: 1 qgs ^fq (qi. q. 8. *X) ?fq 5iqi f 

qftfq^rq qfqq 1 37^ q srofaq £rqq-qq 1 qqiq ^qrqsqq 1 




sin: s | q: | qT m v:rrt 

^ftst | q ^rt ^RmRqT i q^ §%qRT fqqraiqi 

3Tl%qT qq% s §*% ll (<\) 





«.• 


r sisf fan qqqra aqrm: i 

sr^ra sifaqai l 




Wf fisan | 'k'JJl %e(J^?vflfq I Sifatnft 3RR; JIOII^ | #H 

qraqft. 5% gsqsqOT: l w*wmfa \ qgmsr | «pm: 

^fafran: m, i v^fqjq %qi»i n (X) 

<ig tq vfPRT ptssqT qirfa: q# i#=W: I 

#55#qqqiftq n 

fqftqtfOT | tr<? *q q: | qRqj W- ®rf^f- 

5^T: | 3Tft*FR I qftfq: ^TH I qft^TC : srfcTCI^r 

?T|3[ftW: I qfiq: I ^ ! aWT^I q: II 

q: i qq gq: I sr^T qftft: q^oj ^?q: | SHOT qq^ | 
aftsq 3fflFn%q I qf^W: m^faiJcW: I anqi stfS: SW. ^ II (vs) 

^ sftiqr 3?fq qT sr^qft ftqf 3*f?q£ta*rT i 
srfq q^ qfqq q^qq^q qwffq ^rqT i 

3TT qqfq ^TqT^T II 

q sfqqT snfeq^qq: ^ i sT^qft q^qt- 

s^q^r: i fqqf: fqqq q^: ^npq^ I a-r^nq 
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ftrftq cjt i #r #^r i sir rsr i aflt 

%3^ RRIR fcT | w4 TRt I 3RN WRT ^ I 

p i w I 3?renfe s q*ff w r i i m wfmi i 

| f^ofr qRRR: | 3TT5R I 5*T m I | SR ?TR 3Ro4 =q 
JR || 

1% ©FqteTfqTO qreqRrRM qftsWTfR 

q sferqi: g^ncoRffei: I srfq qi: ^ 3Faft§ to i qi 
3Tiq: SRRft I 3Fa: RR f^ & 4cJi: I fa^RR fdSRq | TOST 

I ^(^Rjsqi^Tci m m^m: I R^sfq <rtt s^— q: 
qq ara^fe r cqftfa i R*q dra^fa i g^sq =q rrir i arft 
sf^q i cif%% jirrr i q^qg: ft w^m I qtffa qq qiqqq; i 
mifi %i I «RR wd ^:q-^X 1 1 i^ofl II (<C) 

^RftjlftcWT: qqRH ritri: I 

SlcHfrl q^RfifNl q^ qicqfWT 5R=q: I! 

W4 sftwRKEroft qiRqqi qiqip: i 

^IWlrfwr sq]?sq^T^T^ste: || 

# q§ dqjfj- 

qs: qqisq;: 

sftwrererTfajr: ^ gr rc frq a ftd H TTsfr fiRrcqpui 




i 



qTq%q%T 

fclTfafa: | fqqT §q*q tfqq: §q q}q *qq?qq | q^q m&i 
q I q; SSflcitaF? =q I qfaq: q^ifriq 3 tRW m&m: 1 1 ^ 
3nfq: sqm spg: i q cq q: srqqiqft | i^ | #if^r ^q i 

qqMfe ^qfaqq l |fq: | qqii^q qqK: i ^iqt ^ i gai^j^q: 1 

q| 1 q^ mfc t arftqqr ^qi sfq qqqiq: t 3rq?g 
^3 1 % fqq: qmfrT cqcqfqq*<qT^fq II (vs) 

^ fe[T *m qgpft 1 

TO«l *Tftgq II 

wWH 1 <q | |?s i fi ffq qq^fJi: 1 «n ff| anft- 

3#I q=^5 I ^Tq^-qq : j | %q : %qfqq T | qqqfqq 

qiq^q q^qf I %(% fT^qq qq^Tqf^qq: | %T qiqif| I 
qq qq^ I foqq gq^knq I 3^qq I qgT& 1 qq^jq q^f%: | 

q*q q^Tiq qqqiqiqq | trgg^ qqfq | qqf STiqftq qq 

srrftfl qqq^qi^ ^qfqfq 1 ^t q qgTt<qq 1 13 33 

m ¥$\ I ^qq q I SR 1 qfl ^qq : 1 

| qqqq; ! qq qqq[ I qq^ITftq q qqqi^ | qqr 

q^q I qqq^ | qqqfeqq; | c^jq gqq qqjq | 

3=^ I qftiq I f^iqf fq?*qq qqq j qiqqq?q 

|qrq: 1 sq v 1 qqqq^qiqiq qifq^fq ^T^qiq: 1 ^r qf| 

fq?q : || 

qq: I ?q f| cq ^ I qft STFR^ | %q* | | an^T 

qwfq I qgq^ I q^fq f fq^qifq ^Itq gfq qgfa: ^sq^ifqq^qjq: | 
q^ I fqqT q^qq I qq qqR 1 35If9qi qqqj qq It qqqq | 



qfagq miq^rqqiq i sq t i m^- 

m =q il (<) 

q ft qqrt qq qfag: qfw$ i 

TOSTO TO 5^ H^T foft f<RFg ^TpR: II 

. qftqqq fra 

q qqqgtlqqqq qqq3^qqq*q sssqq, i qftgT qra 
q#: I q ft qftqp q ^ ^Traft frai I f% gqq qft^r- 

rarftr i qq*ra i q: q*qq i 3 *to q^ wfq qtf q^ra 
§q siqra q ^raira 1 qq 35 qqiq^rai: wfrtot: i q^ira 

1 qq ^ qq r tfq 1 wro ra3? ^ siftq^nffq 
f^sj: I t p | q*Rq»5Rqft3 ftcftt^qq^ ^ 
sssqq 1 §qqft3q qfaq, 1 qqi ^ 1 m qq ftq^ 333. 1 

^ft5n«r f^a I I f'TFH: qqqqra: i s^jqrai 3^TT 

faFg |9?$ : II 

qfqg: 1 sran: sqf^raf to! sM*gfq: 1 tffcr q^regft: 1 

q ft qi gsras q*3 1 siq^q l qq srfq =q 1 qfqg q*fq: 
qftifcft q^ftcqi 1 qft: q^q 1 qfq: fgraqw 1 qqraq 
spn^ ^fq 1 ^qiqj qqm ^t: 1 ^?r ^ftqq; 3?^fq 1 get srftft 
qfa 1 qqT qf 1 fq% faFjj qm 1 qnfaq: qn*wnqr: 11 (<Q 

m qqnqf qi ftq°qq 1 

pstftcl qfon 2q<q sht p 55TO q wq 11 
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273- 

-282 

10 

1- 

-6 

91- 

-96 

10 

1- 

-10 

283- 

-292 


Prapathaka II 









m 




Prapathaka IV 


1 

1- 

-10 

97- 

-106 



• 



2 

1- 

-8 

107- 

-114’ 

^ 1 ^ 

1- 

-10 

293- 

-302 

3 

1- 

-10 

115— 

-124 

^ 2 

1- 

-10 

303- 

-312 

4 

1- 

-10 

125 

-134 

3 

1- 

-10 

313- 

-322 

5 

1- 

-10 

135- 

-144 

4 

1- 

-9 

323- 

-331 

6 

1- 

-10 

145- 

-154 

5 

1~ 

-10 

332- 

-341 

7 

1- 

-10 

155- 

-164 

6 

1- 

-10 

342- 

-351 4 

8 

1- 

-10 

165 — 

-174 1 2 3 4 

7 

1- 

-8 

352 — 

-359 

9 

1- 

-10 

175 — 

-184 

8 

1- 

-10 

360— 

-369 

10 

1- 

-9 

185— 

-193 

9 

1- 

-11 

370- 

-380 


1 Prathamadhyaya and Agneya Parvan end here according to 
Bharatasvamin and Sayana. 

2 Bahusami ends here according to Bharatasvamin. 

3 Dvitiyadhyaya ends according to Sayana and Ekasami and 
Aindra Gayatra end according to Bharatasvamin. 

4 Trtiyadhyaya ends according to Sayana and Brhati ends 
according to Bharatasvamin. 
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TABULAR STATEMENT OF THE DIVISIONS 


Das'ati Verses Serial Number Das'ati Verses Serial Number 


10 

1- 

-10 

381- 

-390’ 

10 

1- 

-10 

477- 

-486 


Prapathaka V 

m 

• 


Prapathaka VI 

m 


1 

i- 

-8 

391- 

-398 

1 

1- 

-10 

487- 

-496 

2 

i- 

-10 

399- 

-408 

2 

1- 

-14 

497- 

-510 

3 

i- 

-10 

409- 

-418 

3 

1- 

-12 

511- 

-522 

4 

i- 

-8 

419- 

-426 2 

4 

1- 

-10 

523- 

-532 

5 

i- 

-10 

427- 

-436 

5 

1- 

-12 

533- 

-544 

6 

i- 

-10 

437- 

-446 

6 

1- 

-9 

545- 

-553 

7 

i- 

-10 

447- 

-456 

7 

1- 

-12 

554- 

-565 

8 

i- 

-10 

457- 

-466 3 

8 

1- 

-12 

566- 

-577 

9 

i- 

-10 

467- 

-476 

9 

1- 

-8 

578- 

-585 4 


1 Tristup ends according to Bharatasvamin. 

2 Anustup ends according to Bharatasvamin. 

3 Caturthadhyaya and Aindra Parva end according to Sayana. 
Aindra ends according to Bharatasvamin also. 

4 Pavamanaparvan ends according to Sayatia. 


In the text-editions by Wilson and Benfey and in 
the Ajmer series the division into 6 Prapathakas and 
each Prapathaka into Das'atls has been accepted. 

Sayana adopts the division into 5 Adhyayas, the 
first 4 with 12 Khandas (each Das'ati being called a 
Khanda) and the last with 11 Khandas. The first 
Adhyaya is Agneya Parvan, the next 3 Adhyayas form 
Aindra Parvan and the last Adhyaya is Pavamana 
Parvan. These three Parvans are accepted by Bharata- 
svamin too. 


Bharatasvamin adopts another division also. Bahu- 
sami ends with II. 6, Ekasamin and Aindra Gayatra 


with III. 4, Brhatl with IV. 6, Tristup with IV. 10, and 


Anustup with V. 4. 



om: y 


spf: 



12 





[oScfto- 

JRftqcT qi*fT$- 

RTRqtfci qjqqlq ? aq:; q^fqfHToFqmq*r 

sfq q tsrcr ^ skNcT i q o;q n-e^q: q^i: s qqra qsqpqft 

q q#qq sq^qraif^T q^rfaiT qiqmg siqqct i qq 

q^faiil# s^qifq q^iN^q: i ^q 

fqri^cq 5TR5T fq^qF^nf?qq^q fq^qqfq— q R^fq | cf U^T: 

m sto qq fqfqrepqi tat mi gr^ta^T mfa \\ V< 11 
q%q tat ^qfq — ^ |fq i fs^fq: q^al ta fq?m 
qqqtfq ^q^i^^fg^qcf i qa ^gqi q?qt =qgsqf ^ s*nfaq- 
rtfh: qqu^iicq^q:, ss^qeg q^qftq ^qiqqta: i<%fqCfaqqT 
fq^qt *ta 1 w& q^qfqq fqfqcqR? qqif— ^nqR'q |fq 1 tfiai- 
^ TqeiqR^ ta^q q qitafcq ^qqfqq fq^qcqR 1 

£ fqqiqt qfe q^q ^tasri i 
mqqscqfta qi#> q^iam qqi II 7 

qseqqi^ qsa 3 TqRGt q^r: ?qp 4 Tqmg%ct: q^q^ftq- 
^qiqqftqql fq^qi qqfq 1 

‘ ta^Rq faq^: m^x i^t i 
*t quq;^ qsqq*q qfaR^q*: ^r: ll ’ 






5WT: ^OTT»lFr: 



qeqqF? %m WH ^ifa I c£T fq^flf fit I 1 3RTC*jJ 

qm wpi^ $%q ajgifcr ! AST ^:ifcn qf-q^m qqfa iia^u 
qsqnFT S ftp) ^ra— gra i ^r» q*n ^qc^T- 

=5gcR%i =q gST ftp: #qq: Fmrqim fqq^q ^ qnq^tc^ 
flg?q©TOjqRUt qftTCFlFcH:c% =q q®Wt sfq S3T ftpT qqfa I 

‘ qsqfRqjfq qqqift ?TmRaf I 3 $% 

1 . . . . qsroq qfcmscSRrc: fr: i 3 
3ft ^ qsrasraK&r TTrni^rr^R^ =q q$qcr 1 1 « v II qsroq 

ftp?q Wlft— fft | qiffT Hft JRSqqqm 

|ft q^ct I qftfFUsqqq]^ ft^ft: qifflT ftpi *}qft I gq$l %fti% 

llBroran^r ^SW^ftcWi ^ft SM ^<j:§ft: ^ftq^RT *fqft 

11-8^, «V n tqq^pT ftpft qrqqft— $qq |ft i qsqqq# 
qsauF? ^qpiqqftqq^qftcW qzmm ^fqqqq qfqsifq | f cf^r 

^•.^ftflpi qqft u-«« ii fqqi^q fern ftpft qjqqft— 

%ftre ^ra l %ftt% q^r^R^T ftqTS: q^q m*w$\ q^T ftgft , 

^T ft^ft: Ffcqp: ; q^T jj OT^t qq-q^FT ^ftgq q^fqT 

<i 

^^ftfcrft ^t sfq ftp: i qq sra ftp%T: i ftpiqi 

qq^fr?^— fiftft H «^, «v ll 



1 





-oWT: y tot: towtsto: 











‘ m: W qqfcsiqqFflu I ? 

‘$qqi mm$\ m ^rtfcRrc^ita^: , 

— qqi: qi : ^qiiqqfpia\ cl %at fq*nq qsqpri: ^aqi 

qi qfc qqfca asi m: pqifccqfq^qirqqi^iqgq^ t 
qafifcfq^g qr qt-q mi$ apnqpuq^faqfa ^ q'qfqcqi t- 
qqF^cqgqfqfcJ q ^fl^: I cRi: qfjfcq qsqqq5re\ 

5Rq^q %qq:, qjqi^q fqqrr., qsqq^q q^ft, wreq q^r:, 

qqq*qqq: ? fqqT^q qfarc ?fa i qg qqife^q q> sqqin: ? aj:— 

qf^q^qicr qi ssie^q qfcfifeqa: q^qpipi p?fi qsqq: fejmoTr 
qifcwqqiOT q qqfa ; qfesra 53i<%q q^qTq^q'^q: spv- 

^qpq pqFt q^T: qq^qqiqT STlfarRqi^ q qqfa j q^qsgqqi: 
pqi% qqq^^l qpqqiq\ ^ifanqfifqq^ q wi: ; qqpq- 
qqqqi: F4R qqaqqt qpqq# 5Hfa*TqfqqT51^ q Wi: 5 qiqR- 

fqq^qt: pp fqqi^niqift qpqqiqt qifanqsifq q pa sfa i 
feaif^orq^ — fqqifqfa i fqqipiqraqPqT qqqi zmm fqqupi i 
q^i-aRi|~-tqq^f?fa i al fqqipqmtqqqaaqKq fqqifcqifqfa i 
cjatq q^rp— qq^ftfa i aqifqqipqrcqmqqqat faqi^quafa i 
qafq g ftpFaftacirq fqqifccqgqft ; *m 4 5*^ 3 ^ 
fqqifcqt ’ ?fa l q^ rqjfq^ fqqifecp? aq: — qmifsfq: pftq?iqpf 

qif^cq ^qi^^qifeq 31 qiH afeqT^cq qiq Tqqiftcp! 
aa^qqpqi^r q^T *itarc: ggsqft qiqiRqm qqq^a^i smauq^fq- 
qqfa i sigqTfessjoi qmfa— srqRTfofa i ^qt qi^qt mf&i 
fqqj^cq qi qifta aqrqgqifarcp i qa^-q ^g^RK^q^qig- 



~°m\ \\ 


spw: 



qTf^qgrfiR i m: faq^fci l qsif^n pqif^ 

cBrfaqi^cq ^unjpnfcc^ i m® m*&mz mm qjpqmq 
q^qp# ^ qi*r: snfsnqfqqisiqsi q H^fci 


? 



qg^qq# =q ym: qg^qcnq? snfanqfqqT^iqicr q 

q^pqft '^4cT: q^pqqiqi ^clP4T% =3 qf5j: qspqqTqr 


qqa: 
qqfa, 

4 

^ifauntaWT q qqfa 5 m mm r m mm. sg^qqiq qsqqpji^ 

=q *im: gg?qqiqt ^uqfaqisTO q qqfa; qsqq^Tq mv 

sRqqpjfa =q q'oqqpRT qqcRqft qsqqT qsqqpq% =q tqq: qf?q- 


m#f 


snfannqrsiqn 57 ^rfrl% 1 qsqqqmrcqm^cq 



^rifsrc% qfa sq^xqiflqifacqR 1 qq q^n*T qTfaffqifafaqieigqifa- 
ftrerc: 1 qq^q Roqi75n^ sfq mm 

sqrrq faRRT qt^q: l m q^fl?T *fal# m % : ; §qq- 

qgqt ; qfaRFJ fqqiq: 5 q'^P7 q^qfaqiqt ; q^qp?qq: 
%c\mm: 3 faqiq**? qfaRqsqqifafa I fqqifacq RTRg^ sfq *RH- 
1 q^ipi q^qqqqqqT srgqifaq : ; mm q^fq^ ; mi- 


1 


fqqi# : RqfaqifacqiqgqTfacq qifaq ; q^qpqqqq^ 3 q^qp? m~ 
q|qq\ ; §qqpi qsqqqgqyfqfq HiqsqR | q^qi qT^JJRI qRTqO°T^" 
q^— qT^ ?r%fa ! qqi mi p=W4T qi^r, sr%t qqgqifrcqiq 1 

?m qifaq: 5 w- '■ a^ft^rai^:, m 

qqmi m rn^mm ^qi^^qifq^q^ 1 faqisi g ^33^1 fqqpiq- 


cqirr ; arqgqiftcqifa^q: i aagqiqt Rqqqq 3 qqT qiqT, ^1^: qqi<$ ? 
r^^fCrqiq: I RrqT S^qqi^I^ qqfa !l -«V~M II 













tecr}: 


? 


ftTO li AS 1 1 a^T s^i 


^Tqi qfaiR ^ra— ^r sr^fftRra i spsj^t ^r- 




asroq 


5 



mum ; 



qgJFR; 



tNcRq j 



q«ropi ; 

f^iwq i 


sl^qf^w faiqg^ct l priori ^Hcafa^q an: I cim iim 
S3|p — ‘ q?4 m *m fa*w : l 3^3 — m\ srerarcaift- 
c ^ sia graqf oetrst |qu ; to ^ i^cj: — 


‘ rqq^iqtwtsf^T^lill^ 3RR: | 7 
oJ% ; gqT 3T fl§q FRT §ft 1 

qqq^RRqRfq *m]*mv. *tgiqw4 m? |ft Pm: fasqft l 

TO TO ^ ft qtK^R; TOR, JajjfiteTOf: TO^RcRcq q#q; 

ft$aft*TOFta I cf^TT 

4 frois: qrossteiirt fl^c^w^ct i 

gTO^Sfeiflia: II 

sttoitoti ^ qiTOct m: | 

aTST f^RraTCT^Tqitfei^ II 7 


ft 


? 


<\V II 


TOOT 



! qmft 



i 



froft: ; sprto am ; otkto ^to: 3 tototo ftwr: ; q§rqpq ftrs; 


TOata^TTOrarc: || -^s, <\V II ^tot: qraqft 




q#ft 


V3, 


<\V3- 


I 1 

/ 

u 


3 



qmft 



I -to ( w 



qa[f^^TOfq^=5^lf^qoi =q piqfTOct l TOOTOT 

tou srqiropct ci^r cfqrsft 


I 


TOOT 




^cll^jfa TO&mft, qurk r o%l : I TOOT 

TO#q I *PT 



‘ otto. 3 aroro TOnsrofR I 

qcffmaRmT3?Fi^qwHq?i. 1 1 


13 







V 

3 TSTO CjdM <J I 

3 nq sstesr ff»: 11 

ffeftq g qmfasqfera^ i 

*3X focq srfcSrq 1 II 

ftqmq gdft g ^ftqtoqfcqaR i , 

Hg^qtq q srh sq^grwq 1 1 
qg^qifq ft qfcq qif^pi i 
arfqqg f^qiq^qi^qq^gqqq; II 
qqifc qqm^rq *qt #tfe ^trrr i 

5 qTq#?qjqqigqF;qig?qiq^q^ II 

q^qifq qfcq =qgq qiftqrqqq i 
#q^qqR 3 ?g^c^ggqq 11 
sfqjRRqi^fa^ q^qpq 1 

q^qiqqggq gm^qR^qq 11 

CSy 

3 TTTOq: £qC]R*R qq qrqcqqfliq: 1 ? 

11 II ^q eRmi ^sq^qj^qqqii—^r ffq 1 m;^m) 

qtujq^i; qqqi qfqcsqqRqjqt: ; qrqKfqqi^ q^ot; qsqq- 

^q^fRqiftfq 11 -< k % \^~ 11 

*r% qqd ?q?qrcn«qrq ^r^qr^m%^?3nT%^qr|gRr- 

fq^qT^q^rq. II \ ll 


1 ‘ qkitaqqqq ’ ?fq gqTfeml 


vm: 

m 




1 






-mt rRT: 8] 






■ 



[qrqq^iqT- 



?TT% 3PBTO II A II 

scqqqtftft | 

m\ mqq^ kn n vs n 

|qR#qqqf§ qiq^qi^ i 



g^Rq , g tqqqraT^q ! 1 qqqqqTrqftsqWcS^ W$W- 

nqqfqq qira acqRcr, q g met i ^q qq wrc%nqi ^irht 

Sfc^qRiqi^ qN^pq qg-qfa, q fqqWT^q qfaqrRfqfq | 
nfcnowi f^ifq# sgqqi^t sfq eqrqqqcqresm 

qiqqra— •Rq^ftfq i qi m ^TOqifcqqi %fh q^qq^q qifcqi 
^famfsiq: q^g:ifqqqfq | Sqq^g q^qTfcqqi ^fqqmqfq i 
fim$ qqq^qif^qqi qifeqi ^fq qqifqq: 

q*ag: gfqqqfq i q^i q qtaqm qi^T gteqs i qi^qqq 
qiqi^rq q g RHct s^qqTcqqqjsqrqq II ^—<\ II 

(^ O ) qg ^ ROT*. ; 

q^g f% qqr. q^srq^qqMq^qm^ q#rcftwTf — q^q; 
qqiqfqfq i ^qMTfqqqq;, qqif^q^Ti^qifeqq: i qi*r qqn 
*qTfeq;qq; i ^pRtfq^Tfqfq I q^qq^Tfq^fq^ qgroqiqT 
qftqTiusqftqqiqi qqq'fai q mm? gqrgqYm q-^f qqgq 
qqjq ffq qqigqfgfeMT q^qq^pqq ^Riqi^ftstaT^- 
qfqqq^q qqr ^t«rr ^ c qq ffq foifqsrag i sr^qf § 






(g°) qg ^ qjqcqsqq^ qpq-qj 

srif — %fh \ q^r: sqoaTmrcr:, q^qicqqiq 

W* : I qiai-q qJKqqi^— ^qi 5 ITf^RT %th I arq^n: 

*Nifcq:, crqTqiftqwq^tfOT i ^mi ^uonfei qq ^t: 

5 3 qsqqqwqf it qqiTRfl | qsqrq sfq qiq 

TO ; qiqsqq^iqTJqqqifq vm. I q»TTOl^— 3T^rfqrqTf^fe I 
qT^fq^cq a$|fcRR% R qsqq^q RTqT qifcq | fiFFToBt sfq qqTqq 1 

: q^qsqqqt : f.% 3 3 cqTO 3 mid sfq £SRT?5l% ^I0]T- 

qqafmqT qiq^qq?iqi^ i m qTO m ^~~ 1 qg wti qq^qsqq- 
*mim qjqsqq^ : ? ^qrqROT<%q qr«rt qiqsqq^q: | 

sromKOTcq q qqfTO^q 1 7 ?fq I l§TOTfq^ffcq§Tfi qfa^q — 

c q^q qsqqqi^ q^fqj^ 3 qqqq^ | 

^ifqq fqqiqiqirRqqq 3 qsqqq || ; 

?fq I qiqqq S^fqgT^qFqiqqfq— • 3 f>qr^fq | qiq q^fqqq 

qjqqfq— |q?qfq I qSgf^tWq RI% fqqqqfa — 

Ijtfffcl | ^qfqqr^qcq^qqifqfqRrq ^-JcfcqifaqrT Ti^qfqq^ 
q qiq: i qTqfqRqajqqTqqgq; qqf q— ; ^q^raq^rraiq^if^q- 
qiari sqq^qiq^cq qTq qqTqqR ; ffcl II ^ || |fq qi qqqqaiqj | 











1 JfcSteT 



5CTOT: S] 


zm: 


f4^T sst*^ sfimr ii >'< li 

f^T: 3W<J I 

^ ii \\ ii 

^^T^TfS^i^RTO^'T 5 sflll^ I 

qssKmgfNt^ft ^p*n?Ji: q} % n ?« n 

5lfr»im%T JTm*?q*»4Hftfcft : i 

flcraresi m*rsm awa: oh oto 'pgareisjai^ai: \ 

sgaqfo aifftn aafa — 

‘ q^arasffftsqftiggf 4ft og^ i 

q^saa oft ft g^s^firafliai n ’ 

?fa l OOTmftr Toftnft a famar sw- 

c 5^> — 

‘ aTOmTOai^OT | 

^^ 5 ^ 1=54 f| f4|4 ii ’ 

^ l smqi ^Mftcgq^o^ , SK5iFrcwmfa q^Hi 

n^NTft?i?2nci I mm ^FWifri— qwsq i m 

q^n, qsuwi% ^ i mm mifa ^ i 

sram q^qtxRfFST, fssfai v&ft, 

sp^T, q^m rc^Rcit, wwtit, i 

vm sMffi, M*tt uRormi, qdfaT q^qqm, gsqsqj, 
vm qiift, q$ qteft, m$\ 11 K-U- II 

(W,o) 3TTO^^«fTiT^t: | 

qfqT^T^q: WJ:, 3R I mm- 
Tmm i ^TTgd^f q^T^fTTf — i mm- 

H 



\ o s : [qiqq^qT- 

q^Rq^T^R fqsftqqqqft n frf^n- 

^t%h- ffg i srqrfq qsq^TqftqqqsqqqRsq qqqfqflf^tfa 

apnrrf^Rrftfir i 

^q^2n%fS^q q^rqsqq^Tqqftq qa^JqTSSfeq^RR*q> 

?S o2T: || -U — ?»- I! 

(g o ) afaeraRtf qqqqqTgqjq %qi qfcw mm— 
3 ?^ qrarfqfa i qsqeqiqfNclq qiftqifqqT q^qft w ^mm- 
q^q ss^cr i q^qi^q ^q^waqmi* fqqRqRjq q§R- 

qq?q RTqdf: m: I SFqRg qg^RT^qt ^qi^^Wreqiq- 

RqaTcqg*nq4t sqf gp4i^ Rqa t ^ q^ftqiqtqaRqi q^qqqqqaT: 

q^, ^RK^q qiS^T: I qsqqqiqq^qT ^qfa-— qsqqsqqfafq I 
qsqpqiqRqd qsqqqi?>~q qsqqqirT mm q^#qT qlq I 

3RqR3 qsqe4H?qqsqi^qT^ 5qT Sq^S *qi4 

Rqar. ru ^ qi^Kw^qt q^q^qqq-qi: , mmim qRsqr. i 
aaftq ^qi^q qqfa— foq\ fq^ftRi q-4r ftp:, mmm 
rwM m : , 1 q?qt fq^ta q%q i 3RqRqRmd feqt ’ 

q^qqioTcqici: i aq c^df^q ^ f&?# I ^PRq^foqOT^T- 

asq: i qRqqqafq— saRinq \\ \ \\ RaRqqqa — \\ \ \\ 

qRrctftqqq — ^otrt n \ || q'4 Rraftqq — i?q\Ri n 2 \\ qq- 
afqqRq-— q?q$f?aT II Ml qqqafqqR — srwraT II ^ || Rqqq- 

'4f%_^fq^ai 11 i s il qqafq&RM— -*?I4W || \ n qqqqfqaR'— 
^tRuti^t II \ ll Rqqqqfqtf— q^qqaT ll 3, II aRqqqafq— 

$@m II 2 II ^q-OT g q^q^g : #! : , srqqi g fq^fafcqq- 

qiqq: l fqqRqqqa— qial || <\ i| ^qi xs&m $qm$q M: i 
afqqRqqq— qteft H 5 ll srcqi ^auqaiqisi ^fcqaiRq M: i 





mqmm: 8] 


qpT Jr; I 

q^ararfMMw* n \\ u 



q#rate— fpq^Ri ii vs H aren: i^^rrai^Tfq- s-focq^fa %; i 
qmPF°Ttete q^PJFrfq i : pft: q^- 

pqiqte sspjeti qqf-q I q^q *te teq pncqqr% IRII 

qq^ ?qicqHR II \ H q^ p-tpwh ^qq^T || 8 II 

qcqn^qi u <\ n mrt sw-m II q n *q*t stem n vs n 

qq q'^qqpf PII% ^qicqqftqfqT^iqiteoiMSSqqr Hqf-q I qw?qsq 

P4H qjqft pqite* ^ftajpqi || ^ || P7PTO1% q^tqqm |R|| 
qi% pqicqqi^ SJ^qsqj || 8 || te II Ml §3cl qfaft II %. II 
q^q 1^1 II vs || || — ? 8 - II 

(qjo) qg ^qv;qqf§nq%q fqqT^tqT«q%qft ^rfcf 

q^JTTq ^q^K^teqi mq <tor *4t q^jqte q sfcftft- 
fTftoiT^ssfiansiT q w^Ts-q qq qW^raTf — 

i qqv^fqfq i q^pqq- 

^TfqqfqqRT^fmiFqTSSfq^qt qsqqpnqpnftete^SJ q? 

q^teFq v: qqKT«r ^srrtt^ ; prwf^qiqqi#™ ^q- 

^pfq qiqqfeqq: I I W 

P-nfqq qm 4 teq mteqTqf qswnq ^Tfqq m |4 

TTTO %mifq: TO I ^TT 3 *% ^ ^$4 

qpfcr i an*ritePT^fer q^qipn %fh vwmrt i 


1 ^T^qflgT « . 



\o6 [qiqq^qi- 

^T: j 3 ^FR^T*^- 

ftqqq; q^q Iqq q fq?RRfRq*fq^R*fi3T : i qq 

q^qqqq^Rtiqqpqqq fqqf^qfqfq i qg %q- 

^R5 qgfq qgiRq JIRR^E^N qTRIT&% -Sfq, ^qqlqqqT^ 

q^q^qfqqjRTqqfqqqRiT: ^ ir^qw^r sfq, q^qqsqqqT- 

^ -s • ^ 

qRai^qpqq^qifq qq;RiRft§ qqq<g %q^ qqq^qpRmq^qq 
q$$fq fq^q : qjqfqfq %q I ; q^rqsqqqt: SRIRoft- 

fcrit: F^q qqqqrfq qnq^q^qt : ^iqrw^q^q 

qqt*. l q^T qn qqw . — 4 qiqRORq^ ftwri^R- 

q^ qqTfqfq^qRqlqiRTqqTt ’ ffq 1 ft q sras$ ^w- 
^qqjR^rqfq^qonq^ qfqfqqqqRrefqqt: qqqq-qqqNR>qqfc3- 

qqfqi^ | qqt^ q#q — 4 qsqqT^T qsqqTqROT qv;;^^ 

q^qqRiqRqR’ ffq i siqsig^qqqq fqnqiq^qqqqqiq- 

§$ 5 * i 

^fq^qOTFi^: q#qm: ^Tfqfq: i 

VD 

qmfq^q q^qTqiqlq fq^q^ II {% II 

(go) qg q^}^qi% qsqqpqi% q qf? fqqiqiqql qiSKT- 
^ pqifqqi^qsj q^qqsqqqt : g;qiq^qiqqq qi| — q^TT^fqfq | 
q^qqqqiqRK>q^fqq^qqqqR^>4 qrc^#! ^ *qiq^c£ I 
qqT Pw. q^ql^r pqifeqq qqq ^TOqiq vRqqt qjqRqqTq 

i q^T fqq: q^qft qqi fqqrc q^t qiqi^qiq 

*qqq§IR I qq qiWqqi qR^FqqRSqft sqqqiqqj sjq ; ; 
qiq g^qt sqq^R:, f% cqfaqif^i sq sqq^c: i am qi, 
fq^ftfqeq^qg^ i qf^r f| ^^qi q^t q^mfq 



sfwarci: «] 







53*15 I 3T5RH I ^ P-TTfqci- 

^tejW^qi qm. I qfc W 

3qT Sq^R qiq^pfci | qiT^%qifq =q^q>TTqT 

^RPif^qatmq qsj: f%facFft^a ‘^qR^^WRi- 

^=qf <FTH ?3RJ §9: J ^g^qT^ I R ^fafil? #sgqi 

^Rq^qq-m ss^ 5?nsd fq*crc: I *r|r 3 SRSRWj^n 

3 tei : — 

‘ 53[pft OTafqTR J 

sfa 1 sr ^ 4RRqqqiR'4mR qqqi^ CRSif^rar 

T^#TT S(BSE|l; | qf^^PTT^qfiL— 

£ trra^qT #: 1 

^f^vuqissfqra^qq qiqRqTfqfa^ II ’ 

I tulerq— qf^qqqqftqftq — xmfrSQ in II faqftwq- 

fqqftqq— ^ m 11 qftqqqqfqqft qqq— ^u^cii 11 ^ 11 frq- 
qqqfaqftqqqq— sj^q^T 11 « 11 qqqqfqqfqqqqqfq — 

II <\ 11 qqq Rqfrqqqqfqq -- 11 ^ 11 qqfaqftqqqqfqqft 

— srft^TI II V9 II 5R1 q^RJ*r || qsqqqy^ sc^q^q | 2 qftiRqq- 

fq^Rqqq— ^Iq^l || \ \\ fqrqqqfqqftqqqq — ITflori^T II R II q- 

qqqfqqfqqqqqfq — q^qqm 11 \ 11 qqqfaqn;qqqqfqq — 

II » 11 qqfqqft qqqq fast ft — mqf ii ^ 11 qfaqftqqqqfaqftq — 
qteft II q II faqftqqqqfaqftqq — stot m iisfa 1 qgqqnr- 
qfq ^#qRi qigfe qfqqiqqfo— 1 qq^qi: 

gqqq^fi =qgfen : ^1: qqq^qftqi: strat: qqqi^RtsfaqT^- 

c^q || \% || 

1 qftqmsfq o . 

2 rqqRwqftqf^R— iRtffq: 



mmv. «] STOR: n f < 

f^T?: i 

s «kk# qww^r w ii ?« n 




SnteRSira: 





I S?f ‘ ’ %fh creri^- 

*iffT ftf ^]^m rfa i frmpfei *^rraT 

*\ 

m mfhtfi i m 1 ft%m^~~ 7 ^rf^n 



srfftfi : «] iot; 

II F^^FTOWF’ %F3R^FFFT 
fJFT%Ffrn$ qTFF^FTFFFFT SFFTF ^FfF — WITg'ten- 
fgFT I Wife , F^IT F^SFTFT F: FFF: RR: F 
snf^^T F fcft F£ ^T:, F£TO%TFRqFF^TF W^: FR 

*\ ' vo 

FRT:, rlWfl! RFKTftF&FfaROI^ , FRTTFJ <^%rF I 
•SJ^Tf^Ffang FZF^TSFF^FIg q#EftcF5: I FRFRFFRFFF 

FTg^TF 5fWTfe^<nfr2TT S=RT: I 

FF?FR5F^RRFFTFJ ^ *TCTCRRF%5 ^^RFfqft 

®s. 

3SITO: FIFF^FH FW&fcRTFpft STF f^FTfe^ FFR^R- 

%FT gRF: | F^RIT — RRFJ^TFT FfRTFFRltfF FFF: F>F: | 

TFFRFFqqiF ftjffa: I FTFFftFF^fF <pfa: I qTOFRF^fF 
FgF: | qqqTFFRFTF q^F: | FFFFfFFftlF Fg: I RFFFFTF- 

FTF FRF: | RF ^FqT^IRF^TgFFt W l| FTO S^flft: 

FT2FS: II H 

(go) JJ^FT^iq^HPF gFFgqTFFTS— FFFTfafF I RFFI 

q^q^FFt Fgft FtFfF*ft FTRF<°qi^ , fifM 

FiqcF^FI^oft F^Fl IF : qi |f fatSIf |fcl RFFRIIFcR 5TI^g^F 
FifFFT l FIFFIFR^SFIg Ffg F^F*. qqF^ff FFFT F^FI, Ffg 

q^T feteclft ft#F, Ffg (jHfeTCtjjcfaT, Ffg Ffg qW 

q^4t, qfg qg: qg% qfg FRF: FRFTfF | Fq F^IFFl qR^FTg 

qsgF: qqFqqff qFFT F^FTj FR MfI flFTFT } Ffq cJFlF- 

RJFl^Flfq II \6 II q^q^iqiRF?FTFf F?#FHT FeRFi FRTFRq 

qq}qfq— q^FT^fq i #si r?#ft frrt RqfF, PilMq# 

gfoq^FqgFRFFRRFFT^ I Fg m ^ FHFRFFR ? 

stf siti — FT^ qfq i Fig RpiFi^^FRqq^gsFiq 
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* \ [qrag^qi- 

frcfo | qg gft ; 3 TH z\]% — 

sfjRTf^fcI | qqcqifl^I^O^qT : m\ =Tlf^T ? cWT 5 ft 
Hgiqiqq^qioH II ?$> ii cl ^1®^^*% i ciqi 

w&n sRq^ir zlm ^ict ^4 I qq^fc# g q^qiqm-qqi 

=q[gftsqqq[ftglH | q^Tf Hclf :— 33 SHOT 3£*#TT Spit 

qRqkta mwm I ^ Hflfa: f ^ct HI gpif | q^fq: 

sftq? hi qi^qi i q^m: H&qf niqq HkfqHT t qiiq^erc: 

^T qiqq HI WimW 1 7 ^fcl 1 ^RHI scqif— 

4 wf\ qiqfq 4 \ huht m$\: qsswsqS i 

g^iqi qiqfq^qq qqqmfsa^ mi |l 

HHIRU’. q^q^pT^mROT^i: ^T: | 7 

^fcT i q^qiqi qi^qrq q^mqqRqqiqqq^THiH. i 
qacqmfll|qqiqqq»M 5 R^ | qR%qcqq. | q^iHiqqm %: 

qfqqif^i qq|q i q^ — ‘qg g^qraiqqi: # l I 
g^imqqiqkferccqfqfq fq^nfe: 1 ^ hhhh., HHf^i% 
g^qiqiqqi^Hi qfHqiRHRic[ 1 qg m q^qiHiqqiH^ ? aq:~~ 
'WJfiqufqiqgq;: H^ngsiqi q^lgcg^qq 3 qi^RKi^q^q 
qqqifq J ^fq 11 || g^iqiqi ^tht: qiqqfa— q%fn 1 

qajT’, ^irt, qrcs:, zmm asn, qmi: nq?:, arpgqt qtsft 

W. II -H°, x°- li q^qqqwwnqj ^rii: qjqqfq — §#fq I 
qqq^qq 3 m qqi g^qqT nto hi hi ^rqqi $m |c4cw4 

tnqftg*U qi^qq g^qiqm-qqi qmifq w?fci— ^maiMi 1 

*R#ri qq^qrai sfci 1 ^fqfn: hhi^h! ^ 4 : 1 qi^qqq m\i- 
qiqq^qiqiHifq qrqqfq — q%q l qg niqiHnqg^qiqi ^aj 
f^fqfq qt^q l «n^ — hi^ri 1 fqftqqfq sqiqqqfq n^idiq- 

fqq idftqq |fq fqfpn 1 ^qs^i 4 qgift 1 ^cqi qiqq 
1 ^ 4 : II — \\ \\ 



mm: «] 


WW. fwwrssi W : 




m 






q^faft M ; S^rT — qRfqstqqftfiftq ^q*ftsfa 3 RTf*NRT- 
Pf^fe^qRft sft cn?rft^^ IRvs-^ J| 

(§ 0 ) qRlf^qqfq-- ART: I 551 £ 3 : I 

ftftqi g^qi: 1 ft^ftoaqs^fq ft^ftra?eRs?nq^ =q qsgW: 

qsi^ilafq f^i: I q*ft fqqftra *quqqjq qftqfq— q? 5 RT ?fq i 

q^qmP4T q?T qi%q ^it: faq^ft qqT m art *iqfoi \ 
qqq%oT m i q^T f\mm m i q?i *r*r 

ftqftq ^Rreasi m i qq q^qft qi^qi ^siftsiffcqRi *iqf?q \ 

qeqqqft g^RT q^r q^ftfe^T Vfqftq q?T ART*. I qqq- 

m 1 q?j qRidftfRRq^ m i qq rmm. qq;- 

fqqrft: qisq^cM F#q 1 qrasft ftftqi: qi^FciHi q^Rq^T- 
5R || ^vs— V- II aSfqfcflRlfa^qqfa — SqFRTftft I q^T- 
q^qi: sqrai q^qstqivqf qfon q^T *iqfcci qqi *R%qRciRr. i 

qqi tgra^qi qiqRRR^Rqi qfera^r i qqi f^^wna- 
qi^qf fRT^i *r 1 qq q^qro qqfefaeqM ^kqi: i qsqqqft 

q^i *^w\] f^n^qT^q^RqqrRT ^rt *Rf^ q^T srer qRi 
%qr. 1 q?T fl$ffcqi *ifarcPTOi*qi CRifki qq | qq frjrr 



sfiJffiHT: a] sot: ottcttott: f <^ 



fSJRT : II ^ II 

$*rf: q^&prfq 5 1 

<#WTT f^PTi fSIRT: *r* ll 33 11 

^qi*qrcrag&i I JfWS^ fa&qr r %qi: qwf%c[ 1 *3 sfq qre- 

I ORHi qqm^g fpn qjf^rat qqfjq 1 qqTf — 
wfai flHrci q 4 m : qiiq ffq %q , g^f 1 POTansrata: 

fqq|0T =g | q^?T ^Rj^qT qf^wfop=q ^qsfafq fqq^q: 

^teq^, qOTTqi^fara m<i 1 ffq fqqqfqq q^T: 1 m^qrq qqi 

— q*qq qqq^q fqqiqi^ 4 qtfgq^ *n£r ftro- 

qiqqfafq qiqq 1 sfq fefqq: q^r: 1 fqqf^^qfrqffiT sh^: i 

sp?l*rcg qqi— 1 qqi ^ *m - — ‘to mfm 

q^qr q^sii ftqp* I m q^TT qim^cqqiwiTi^qwiqqTf 1 
f^arcrmi: ? |fq I qra<?T scqis — 

- flm qiqfq;qT q^T qq^iTfo^iqqi 1 

5 q% 3 TT ^TOTfOTmqi^ frqf: || ; 

^fq 1 qg sOTiqi =q q^qiqi ^ ^ frnqqg;ftHte&q 

^q qqdtfq qq # fMta: ? qf4 qiftq, q^ g jRqqR^m *$■ 

fq?jq qq I qg g^i^iq^uqqiqissfq^qqifq-q ffg gq; um\ 
qpqqq ; qiqrcg fqtqf?q?% 1 3^ 1 gqiqfqqte f ffcmRqcqqfcf- 
qiqqpq qqFRqiqTqifacg#; qqfq 11 ^ 11 

(qjo) qjqqim^qRi^qfq — sr^rf^fq 1 
gfqqr ^fq g^TT: ott wjorfsr ftq* q^fcf £- 

qiqi: ?g%TOT: I ^qoif: mw^l:, ^qqprf ^Iqq^qj^q- 

fq^qin qfq qsR^q^Rqi:, fwrr4: i ^w>mi- 




TO: II II 



mmi: «] 


mw. ^nrTT^T: 




‘ ipit* qir qwrfq qqfe if q??qqT i 
qrqqfcq qfqqiqgqiqr qupr sgq 1 11 7 

^ | qfaq mrqmf-- q?r mkm i qfqq^iq q*qft taint 

m wm: ■ %: ^ Rrqif^gqqf&r q ^ ^yfq 

mcqqq i qtafqfq^ sfffltaq f?RRqta fqftata : ||^n 

qfq^q ^H^oqigfcqT mm *£5#qRi ^Rq^i qjqqfq— 

qffq^^ifqfq i qRitatafq qsr qqta goRkin l 

qqiqqr mm tafq: mmm 3Tqgq wm\ 

(^RVSo) fqsqsjcf I '^qRqsqRFRqsfTq qRqfq— 3T^rqqftqfq | 

3?wm qsqRRi q q^Riqq: qq %t qqRq i q?4 

qif— q%qT?RR^fq^Tf^rq 1 gpn qi q^qi RRg^ ciT^I^T?^- 

^Tuq^qaT ; ^?cqq^q?:iqq;q<q q^rcr mj qqfcq, ^mm*m i qqfqir 

qTOKi:, SR^Rq^qfq^q q^Rq^T:, ^Fq^JRggq^qy fiRqq:, 

^^q^q^T^T mm,]: : ffq 1^8, \M\ 

q^qiiori q^RRiqi^T q Rpq ; q taW5qi% 7 gjq gyi| — 

qqs^ ^ra i qq^q^T qsiftsfasq qqj: i qq^qfoqiJR f^. 

iKRRfq fqqqq qgitaftfRRiT^qqcqT^qRqn arcapi 

l^qq: i qq aft mv. ^Rcqrciqitaqqqiqq^ l m — qw 

i m qqfq ^rt q qqf^q, qqi sfq 1 wti mm w, pqM: 7 
|fcl qgfqqM SKqft q fsqi^qqlfqqt qqf?q, sfiqfqqi ^jqRRR- 
5iqq?[RcqR II \\-\% II 







*5? totot fhmi m sh TOfa 3 1 
^prt 5 fero ^fta mw^ il ^ u 

^gj^rcro 'firct ^%Mfro: l 
f^RT: q* SlMi^TOd TO II II 

3flfWt mftww STfTOt S>4 ^1?^: I 

TOrofeiiTOT ^"ifafro w- ll ll 

q^q#nrcg ^t *$$m TO: II Vo || 

(®Fo) ^[: TOTOTfafa I ^ «TOI^ q^3tTO^I 

T^Tm\ , ^ I %TOTft?TO<%- 

*ra 32^ || 3nf% fTcf | , TO- 

I TO TOT#TO$lftqit W$l : I 
RR: flTffo: I TOi g sfq TOlftTOTOT- 

ftTOTI I ffa 

TO 11 STO I 3Rlf^l#r TO^IFTO^- 

^cfT II ll 


(§<>) qi^HT ^aRRi m: m towh^ — * 3 : ^i^rt- 
frfa 1 qrero qsai* fspwi$t *th sraifa (vs^o) 

%: to*js% I %3Hi SRFcift qfa*i7#a fei<3TOra* (H°)^ 

*RRa 1 R3 :r« ircaft ^gfafcifa^T *iaN 1 f^RT q*aft 

1 affRT. 

2 3^fi35T^^. 






qn^r^TTE *r?rr- 






ftc4 i 4 

VTTOnmnsRW fl% I 





<s. 

ff 



=f II” 


ffil awT^rat *r#«r I 3% fTpiFrft% s^osfaHmf- 
^ — 



SRfffT# *Z^it fT f Ff^Sf ftp* : | 

%3TfHFFT ft^T If fTfil m ffH II ” I 


1 ^ qj3:. 

2 2ft^qr — IT. 
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‘ ‘ ^ %T^T^T?f^T ^TT^ | 

ST ?TTT% TOJT^- ^cffq ^ ” II ^ | 

^^crmflcFz^ 2 — 

‘ ‘ teRJH? w 5f ftgfir I 
ott^t p 4hR5w^w m f| ii f ft i 

^ craniFTf^ snunflifH torAstois*-— 

‘ ‘ ^ mTORTfft cffi : | 
aronw |^qr stot* n 

A # 

33T3T3 33: J313 33I3T3T3 <3333 | 

ft? T3 333^31 $PRI3lft %T: II 

33351 3TOT3 3^3 53S3§33 I 

®nar a 3331 ^333313 I 3313^3 ” 1 1 ffa | 

3|3Tfq ^3-33T3f33$^ 3#fB3^3 ft^3^ JRtsft* | “ 

# 

1 ^W^JTTft — ^ % IT. 

2 3T^dl5RI^«I^r — q. 

3 ^Tf — % ^r, *T, % % ST. 

4 ^ n } =r srrfei , 





zfi q^r *wTftq : ” i fRii^Ti^ng^Ri^- 

^Ta^^qT^TmiRRM^RT^^gTg^RT^ , aiftwfq 1 sq^^RR 

£q'RR q^q fqqrq^Rv:q T qfqft q*qq I q qRqiRTg- 

qFRRRRqRR sqqfeqq | 

Siqpq^fq qjqq sftf^q q%qfeq, 

sqrcrc^m ssrr- 
«nq^iq?n^ i 

“ gqftq ^FTOR qq«q qROim^ ( 

^T%R3{Fn^T M II 

c* 

ffq qgq^RRRq RTRTqqT^ I trq^qsfq — “ S^- 

w ^tkr gmift *rt ’ ’ fRife i s*q qftg^HRt- 

q^fq^RnftqqftMqR Tgq^qs^qrfrqq Rq rrrr 

ffq qq qq qfgfq: i r qq qq ^RisrR %qTRRfq#q 
f|qz^qTqRi v RTqfqqiq fq'%q i 

q^q^RR q^q^il^Rg^g “ qq: q;«ngqmk ’ ’ 

<« K T ^g# r ^riTt- ^gqq^q , 
sfa *n%WWT: | 

‘ ‘ |R]fq fqfqqR^q-RT ^TsPfltai^ I 
q^qqT^qq^q : sq^fq^qt fqfo ”11 

1 arfeqsft — % *3, *1, IT. 

2 3^ — 35, ?3, it g^rd%3 qrf&i i 

3 q^35T« — ^r, q. 






1 qfor — 5?r, g, it. 



fNWrsmrc: 



i ^4 qm fqftqq^q^qW i 

q**r q^ fagqtfq q^ift I q =3 qqq: q^mq;, ; qfipit: qqr 
q4 ’ s^fe %os4f% iik qqqrq: qq i 

qq qqra q&ni wrq: qqq witaq^t- 

f #sttq fqftqftfq q q;*qfqq; gsrffanqr sqqqq I 

?% ^Ts^minq %f c 4 qqfa sifcn^soi^ i 

^rav^iqresp- ^fqj f$| — 
f^rnTtefa qr*r- 

rs « 


* 4 siraPR qrqsq qfgqq ftq faft i 

qq ^ SWTTfq fg 5 fT 5 n 3 q^T^ II 

^wqq ft*: $?fq^ ^ i 

|% : qJT*q«IF Wit : || 

^ qrf qfoqsq qq^qq §# %*: i 

^rHT^qqT tern qfqqr qqq ” n qf% i 



£ 4 %S*qraqFfa f*q qfq^Tfeq^ | 
fltfft q qqft q q^f qg*r m n 
qs q %r srsq q ^ ^ I 
qA^r^I qq $qi qq wqpqtqq: ” n 

ffq spM^qjfqqFtq ^fwi qiqpqq: q^q, 



vs o 

snrwff- 

ssrw- 

fa*nT%Snr*fcc: i 

“ 1 mV3 sfH fSTT wfet, I 

cRf: ¥H sffdcf | 

?«Tfipn, 

*T<F^ f *d ^ * W ”|l 

4 4 w dm Mm i 

w d^ ^ ^ asm kM u 

^fM gd g^™ mfiddss? MM i 

isjSfa p *rer ^ mM ft ’ ’ 1 1 

V3 V3 \3 

^T^Tfkd d*i — 

4 4 ?tW$ p : f^T pSffNkm : 1 I 

kkraf 1 1 

^RGWffa <$dt ^g^MT 3 | 

ffaromt 3 ^WrarPr ” n fft i 

t 

are m^dqimd ^t 4 Mm. mmfa- 

mrmrfq ^rf^i mk ! 

1 3T. 



+ 


“ fefft 3 mi i 

TqqRTS*q*R qq: | 

%?r^wi i% qgsfr u ” ffo 

I ^tSTH ft ^T^q^%nqj ^ -'sqi'TR^-^tqTf&T 

qqqq^qfccrsmqq | 

3qRH qR^tq^ — 

q^iT^rfr^r^ra-- 

^rrqR-- 

s^^ranr: i 

‘ ‘ flf*K3 c qf STRUTT *T W>W' : : I 

3 5WT *TT*T q>qqqmRqq || ” ffa | 

fq ^ “<R: jcq^Tsftfn^ ,: J ^t%t i 

3J5T q^qnffeN^ft^d^ qRjqRqFR qTT^qt^^|%f^ iriWR | 

«ns ^r to^r 1 m*q *% wr^str^- — 

1 4 'Rmirm M ¥rt% =q q;% i 
q^RTqRqmtfq q % qra gq : n ” ^fq 3 i 

W&m qqqR; #=HF: — “^q fqrf^q q5%fq^ =q | ” 

ffq i qsfe^nqq^q^ sgresaW&is: i gpz^r 4 - 


1 ^TRrfq — % *i ; 3Fnqlq— *r, it. 

3 snqqL— -*&, % *T, % IT. 

3 *fe =*- q. 



3 




T%^€HF^qTFTFTfq — 

fq c 5: i 

wl *mm 'Rifci Jit: ” ii 

i ^fT% zm sttot«t 

mm? ^T^nfter ^spifarcita i 

3^tar*g$-»ra*r- 

^FToTfc^^JI- 

qm-cI^TTV: | 

m — ^ rf§n ’ ’ ssnfcrr 

WW3^, 

“ <| OT ^Tn f^TRlt to|?T : I 

fq#rc3^MT qfm^TT ” u 

^nfs^rr — 

% 

“ #RT*T f^T I 
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m$$ ft m^m Wet” ii fft i 

^T«n- 

f^dq: I 

m qVlRwfe f: ^T«TK:, ^ q%fcf R 

^wiTO^^qfqTOqt^n^gqftdq: i frot ^ ^ i 

sq %q TO y\rt: — 

4 4 Rqfqiftfqf^ mwi \ 

^ %1«T ^ts^t JRfftTO ” || fft i 

— 4 TO WT sf^rfoT ’ I efR 1 
IT%^T qTHl^ftrtft^ : i TO. q^t- 

qtf^W sjun^ sftftsft 1 q fMfa: | ‘ qtwefT 

ffeT ^Tfawfeqqtftcr qW^T^WTOTsft 
^Fi^^TTOqtftftdTOfq qtmsggTg 1 wTOTOftTO 

^wrcftl *w^rar 

MitT fft 1 q4 ^TORFqfa *faT^#nft 2 i 

to q?T%f IMt* 

q^ra-wf^r- firanraL , ^m-^TfwftqT qqq^T^Tgqi- 
•saifSuwTO I ^rsft ^qqqq^qHqftt: afftfcRTI#^- 

1 RJTt^sfq — % IT, ff. 

2 &?iqifterfa — : % g, u, % fr. 






snfa sfens;, 1 hwbk- 

sr'm^^TO^ROT 

RRRHRRftTRR 2 U W^W. RRft <R#RT R^f%: ? ’ 

fft mm 

4 4 JR^f RRT ^**ramkTfeRTO; I 

=t "il^Tir^Tsi '4 *^iri wr” n 

ffg ^TT ^WT sfg^R^T RTRHT cf^Rf: *P«fil$ft- 

ctrr[, RTiRffRi °i J TR^ c n3^ c ri^ 

r RRHt s^rw =sr gggft: 

‘ 3JR: ’ ffcf ^jpRlRTRI ^T1¥T^ , 

'O ' ^ 0 A 

‘iRTR Tmi TOT:,’ ‘ q^RRIT%H 3TR 3 R#R3" 

fgcn : ’ rRlft9RRT%^R°T WTRR#1R- 

tor^I Rif^^RR- 

4 4 R^TR 

2? 5 3R5M?RT oKR^ f%^R | 

3|?nm^ fsOTRRRTR” II 

1 *TR*[SfiTi TR^fa — 35, n, =3, IT. 

3 3rf^[qfeJiTTT5aTT^^^ra; — *i, n 1 

3 ^TT3R— 5 $, I T, fr. 

4 ^Hctr- 3, IT. 

5 2^055: =ei cfc\% *TTfTFS. 



RTT*t ^ ^ m *T ^Fft ^ qrP^T: ” || 

“ m ^ *nm r rt% 3, Jf '4 t ^rti snsd^s^ 

vm 5T RT^R: ” ffa ^TfTTRTf^ftfeh 
WROT R^T^F^Sf T^Rftl : ^qqqfafTcRT^ R^Rfq ^T%^- 
ft^T RRRRT^^'T^T^IffeT'TT^oi RT^RT^f^fTP?- 

TOTRg4 RT<T#T ffif 

II 

3TRRR *TR: — 

B(«fir4i5T*it^ i 

RTI^R^Rin^K : I 

^T RRvr: ^sffaqfcl^f^fH 1 1 

I ^T*t RT | 

^^T^TTST 2 Rf^f^Tfq H: II ?fir I 

T%3 RR *TF% | 

RT^RRT RT C 3 gRT gifgT- 

Rd wwwi ft *r gg ii 

1 3*^ ^ — 5, % ST. 

3 ftdwf^'T? — $, 51 ; 1w«?T^T}qf — 




1 aigg*f%% *t, % it ^ 

~ $ctc^I*T — 3* 


II sft: || 



"smtaTOcfc m^WT&PT : 2 | 

snrrft i 

^ wrw, Ignljl^F? : aftu^rpfeffll' — 

‘ 4 wrf\ 3 TO^T^ft ^mTW5tffa?T : I 
3SWTWT 3^qm%;£tf%T^T: || 

f^tcj; | 

ZWW 3 3TOft : II” sfo 


** WTCcR^f!: "T^F^TO - ^ 0 !: I 










a ^ — 0. 





■ - m ^T^rf^Rtsf^r m mw i 

^■rttoctt ii 

f^RTTg^H ^ flFcft zmmA i 

wr ® srrii^t n 

35^T^5r^t 5 JTI^ 1 I 

arefcr^H ^FIcfftoRr: m T^ II 

3R3 ^JT’Tl'T ^ $W%*1 I 

^terrm^rm irarftmfcr f| n 

\3 vO 's. 

gq#fa 2 i 

faTOI5aftftg 5 ^TI%^ || 

f*rf| ifeW 3 si =q Wfcft i 

OT^TTOTOTO ^ : 3 1 1’ ’ sft 

wtTtt: i 

‘ ‘ m =* i 

5RT I^T %cTHT II 

^5T5TTOTfT»Tfel^*q Rqft^TT^ I 
^fsFTT 5 3TT^ || 

TOHSS^ 5 a^WfNff: | 
m 5 <t*rr sragap* n 

1 Jrwm— V, 3f, s. 

2 f^fSTWRQTfFfa — W, 3 # g. 

3 Jpl: fTO: — 35, IT. 










1 ^ to: i i ^rit =7 wf°35w- 

‘ 2rt7: sBftf&r: ' sfa ^ (^vgj). 

2 *WTC% *RSfFW — 7 J gJTTH 5. =7, *5. 

3 3ft — * 3 , 7, =7, sr. 4 5&af — ¥ IT. 





6C 

4 4 m 3# ^TH SOTT : ! 

stjetto #wrr=pn^” n 

f^Tfcrr i gftaiRfts i ^Mftiftftft 31* 

lft*te i m mw& ff % 

1 from ! 5%53[^^- 

& 

WI^TOJT sftfaagsjSf ^mT SrW%4to — 

4 4 sftrgftRTO fft ^f^RPT I 

glffeRW ^niftRRT TO33 ’ ’ I! ffir I 

=* ifts w>t ^ — 6 

wM^ni% ^ ’ f ft i *t =* ft 5H^m3m&q> f ft : , 

4 ^ ^K\mm %K: fcor^^ ^ ’ fft s^EnwsR^i 2 w- 

*n% 3#r fft ^^ft: ; I 

4 4 JTTfJl^ ^ft *TCTO WM STT^ 

^TtoTofr *ro simfwft sifmqi Rftft 

5#: gftOTfeST S#4: ” I! 

^^T^T^T5I^TF5JTt^#3T3^^rr I ^ftf^ qRlf&I^fa- 

^4 1 q^f; mft ' smm *& q^r i cR^m- 

g ^ =q wrarflrf^s : — 

1 fq^WSffe 3, 51, *1, % %. 

2 ^^TTclT ^^ — % IT. 
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to 57cT ” || 




frp W ntoto^V’ 



l^nfipn ^Tfr^^^r- 

^^sn^T^^T5^^%i^r«i2f : i %4 1 

*!TOT to — 


1 — 3>, *?, s5, H, 




“fcT fW: | 

WitiM W& : il 

affair fR RTcT : qsri^Tfoi | 

3f=^r«r erat ^q qm *t^r; srqsrfq 1 1 
•a?mfq q? qq qj#^ I 
qqmq: ^t ^q qmTfsqjqRqi n 
^Tf^qq^TTl : 5$: TOT^RT: ! 

qiWii ^R ^q^TT wfqcqTfq qi^ ” II ?fq I 
3R «fq ^qq ’ ‘ qTq^ftq^ ’ ‘*qT J rcqTqq : ^ToSTi; %f4 

qT^fqqH qrqq «rcsqrftq: i ^d^ft#sqfq R^qife- 

Itqfq^qft^S fq#?fqqqqqT3qiRTqHT ^qqqwRsfq^fqqT- 

, ^si^^^R-qifq^iR^^qqq^qRi qfafqsreFri 

fq:7mfqff%^^Rll^5RT^ qW^fl^T^qq^q^qq^TR;- 



1 qq^sq^ — qj, <q, q, i? ^t^ril qrfet. 

3 qjWgl'TTfsjqJ — q, 0. 

3 ^qqqsR^q- — qs, *r, % sr ; sqm qmr^q q^q — q. 












i 




1 ^—% <sr, *r, sr. 

2 «&*?%—$, *i, sr. 






* 



m t qfwMi ^r m # \ m\: 

S^TTfe I 

xr$ ^ qm^m- 

’*"** i ^^^ ^Tf^igfcig^ i g^fl?T?q#^rm 




1 3tr ^ n, =*, ?r. 




eg%i *ws(w^iq^T«TO ^ *r ; 

cI^T^f^f %^T«rre ^ ^ 5T . 

3^ETS5 =^cf — 5, 9. 

3 f£5J: — % *T, % %. 



Wf*rK rto 3 %rr£ 5 1 1 

#*Tfa ^R JT^lf&I 2 ^^tRTH I <R: ” || %fh \ 




5 5fcT % sr, 
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1 SHff STW^cfc^^ ?T% #%g s^ct. 

2 ^srfcftefiT — si. ® . 

3 ^flSHT— g, S, 3. 











m ” n m i 

“ ymmmi'i =* i 

^Hi II 

^ ^3^?i q^qf i 

Is jtM -^mw ^ s^qrrg ^ ” n 



, . P ^ 5fW MW I TOf :—“ #4 ¥fT^cf 

g?03Fw?PiTO ” ira i 44 a?rafto «htPi w 

^T^cnfkr^ ’ ’ ffcT =q i Frcfof =* — 


4 4 5R5 ^13 3T : | 

f^FTTO*T cflS ^TO$?TT3M^ li 





W SRT 1 I 

#Bf #rtft si#r wa3T i i 
% *rcps ^rnqTft i 

5T cf^r cftsfofH li 

m TO^i: SR ftirsmT: I 

sreft&rfts refe ii i 

^4 gS#R<rf^ f!RT 

» 

*TFR»fo 

$rRr%fe: i ^ r^_ * 01 

^TRTrragt j tosrr hrr m\m <& 

m SS^t I cR 2 fjjj0R SRfaR Wfef falRCW: — 

1 4 ^qts^i^r sr ftfla ht WNr. t 

=srxfq T^rRT ftftpsq^” || fft I 

m tost 3R&nta sr* 3; i <rsw 3 — 

TTfouSIRTW I 

44 *T 9TiWl%^ 5mft 5f ^THT% I 

NO 

•r ii 

SRTftftSfRfifaR. SHRTUftl *Rfcf I ^3 ^ qmWW- 

UmOQF R I 4 SRlT&Rf^B 3T ’ffrl I rRT^rffR * 

sifted I afasroswr <reR®Rftfi$3 

1 f^vrr — *. 

2 an*—* ; cT 3 — *B, S, »I, *, IT. 

3 arcwfer — st. 
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JsftamrTsprsTT 


stht# $^t, 

**M*n qj^nft f^T, 1 m- 

5^if5wf?5rcr5r55*TTf3[^i^:f^^R mn l 

^T§rfts$Tftlftft ftrfTO: RT^— 

“ zm*m #nnOT ott«tt ssflpnfer: i 
^ ftsgficrs^4 ft:^qqt: ft^” ii fft i 

srawn^oi s$fasrT, 

srrarrcra-fnanjft- 
*r<ft i 

“ ssquft *mqf qmt mm ^ i 

ft: T5$mnw. RFTOTT: 3~^r\ ” || 

mirnw ^i, 4 jnqsfonqisr, 
m qmfk ^i 5 wqf ^ i 

1 fRT— ?ft V ^T^JR f%QTRq . 

2 qftFM, % IT. 

3 WRNK *R( si BBtsjT ^ %%. 

4 ^xRSf^ ^1 m RFIFTffiePT m f^T — ^ ST. 

3 3?^t?R|?riT^tTiRTcf q^T5lf% ^RT ifiRnff — 2. =3, *5 3 T ; 3T5t- 

w. w. f J J 

WSOTWTWSiq JiRsff — ^ ; 3?strR^q2t^?Rf 3T — 11 ; 

«ift?R5lfsqstrK?Rr q*rraif% qsnq* ^t TTT3f=ff~— si . m 

ararafa »ira^f— ^r ft$wft?aro 4 . 








*rf*TW^ sprifa II 
^T g TOFn I gftfiR 

^ *F%MfgTfa 9^T W || 

N 

cIOTCST^ ^ 

wreroi^a 3^4 ^ ^rarsft ”|| 


ffa ^qcoT^^T^^ST^^sfq m?\fw> T^m^ 

W : 2 I gTTOFtt ^IT=q- 

sffaq ^>ffll^: mfal I 

$TgT — ‘« ftwpifipft ’ ffal ^WTOT ^ $*TCJ- 

Wra^TRTfti faFTO : W*v\&\ I ^ ^ 3mwift<nm £ m 



ftfetf %fh I 5 



OTfqfl tm: i 


#T 



SIWT^H 


{ 



r 

W&R 



? 



^5r fqnft3&^TOmfeT|^ I sirerrefti 


p 


[TfflFfTNW^OTT^ I 







*• 


I 




^ o c smi’roamji 

^ i ^sft 5if-q?rg^ft- 

^T^ 1 j <qtq mi: — 

“ qqqgRR5*TR*q qTqf^q^ 0 ! 3 I 
sRTfTO^ ^5f 2 ’ ’ U f1% 1 

3 ^TqST^fqqftqg^R-- 

“ ftiTOFTT^goft qqftfe i 

tq ?qi^&3 ^qqT 1 
^qratoRB: qfa>: ^3<JT^sfW: ” n f 1 % 1 

3T^fq m\W>\ — 

“ 5Rfp-;q- J^fq qcojqt q : | 

^qmTT^'FT 3 W ^ | 

3*3^^ ^qT mm : || 

5RRt WTfg^qKW TO I 

f%*?T: RqT: ^T ^3 ^qfrt f|” || ffa | 

qnqft qfaqmqRqfrfqwTR; — 

“ rI : *mqt ^qi^qurcjTqfq 1 

fftr fqfq : q«qqt hsr q*3. 1 1 

3Rfl?qRTre Sfl?TO : ^pqjjor 3^ | 

R^qTqTqfq HTTO 3>%ofqqTTO ” || 

I 

1 3, 0. 

2 — £f, ¥, 0 . 










RIRT: 








J z?n 


wm- 


qr?rftR«TT^ii i 


IR 



TOra# ^t fag^r, 


JimwRR, qi^ ^mTOFTO:, w^-m- 




4 


mm 


> 


ffcT *TRO| *TH5ffagffT«T. 


f 




w<m. 4 a 


3^q «r*rramf^ 


<RTOn?Rft5fw sjor^r, 


T^nrVfm 


*£$:’ | 

^RT°n*rft %^nfq ^rcro^n- 

*?#& wq i ^ 3 facrms: *Ra3?m«n5 



1 fw^rwft n, IT. 

n «P • 

2 ¥R cf rf. 

3 f|*fcw— sr, n, ej. 













t £ 

T^fafal: $?§: *toPTO: II 

m^'faq'RFsT I 

flRsq ^ Wfafa II 

TO: I 

sqm ”n 

S^flfe I 

CFfmnnf *r*T^ 

^^JTTWWflL I 

ara mmzz^rvmfa 

#RRT mffi ^ROTSHm: — 


“ ^TT«fr ^iftft^hl: mwm: \ 

m\t& JTmPH «fS^TOrfrPn^: II 
anf^RjfacTC^ TOTOT: I 

sfimftWT ftrt: RTft^T 3 II 

sajRRt, I 

smmWTOL \*V$K ftcR: 1 1 

m 

1 sr$— s? ; yf^cgf^r ^ 5 % qq%ni5: . 


to- 








e^«rr?TT^> I 


“srrrtt 3 ^ 3 vfkm \ i 

*F«rt T3RT: ^ Ft 5U3MT: RJcTT: II 

ART s?TFf: FT^T FRRf * ?T RIRT STORt I 


TO rfR Vlfkjk FHT CH^I 1 #3Rr<T 




II fft I 


FT tt^ | 


aw 39ft$ q^tM^FTOgFTRoT 3% f ^ ; 


Jrsnn^: i 


cfT ^TRTiTT^ 

SHTOF «TT I 




rfi&rRRRSRR TTOR^RTOJT 



C °TOFT?I ^ 


cftafcrerwpr- 



I 




3T«rwrw: | f^j^ 3#FT SltFTTTO 



1 ^^Tg—sr, ®. 

3 3T yftjTRR <£? 3T — 35, *3, IT. 
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m 

■r n i 

^ fi^HT ^T II” ?ft i 

cT^ =* q^ftWTft 5?TOi«? 3«TR f | 4 tT^ftir^- 

SrcnftFTOT fw ft 3^’ fft ftwqft^I^ | 4 sft% % 
srwTprM cf^ sra qftsft 1 i 


<< 


^qjrm^nsf sot*t * sRftq; 

q«nsFto g^t: n ” ?ft 


qftS3JTST#q 





snmsrcrcT: i 



3T^ftiT 3T qoft^ | ^THTW- 


qoiFT^- 


“ ^ ^ts 1 

ffa*SR: 'TT^K ftl^tq TO^” (I 


fft sm^5S^ft C2 ift ^qqjR: i g *fit- 

qftrf^ — 


‘ ‘ *r *TOFwnw : ?#<* i 

W: *Pg£: ^T^^TS^ftnqq^ || 

& 

^TW : « ^ 'FIT qiTW^feqT I 

TOfftswri ft^T =qrqft li 


1 rT3 5tfq%^ — m, *sT } »J f?. 














4 4 ^q i 

f^T AVAA1 qifcr 3Q 1 1 

qi^ 5ff| TOq^ mqq i ” 

C^» 


sfNWpN — 

4 6 3HfsrKl«flf A^W^A 1 1 

^fazRqq qi^l^ %qqg TO: || 

^ ^Tf^cf qTqT q^i^-feifqq. i 
qq#sfq *rom to# qtfqqif^qT: n 

qq# qq I ^fq qq q^Tfq qktfH i 

q#on=*TO \i 3 # q*: to \\ 

fet# q JT^foT ^mfq *rr fa fa i 
faj^^qq't# # q^: q^q to n 
qoST^ftcTT Alfa wmfa qq q^ q 1 | 

t$qT*qqTO?ff sqTq^qT^ : j | 

a \ av . qfq^M qq # i 

q qi fq ^qT^Tqi ## 2 stto 4 # 1 1 





3 


1 * 








ym * mmvm^ 1 1 


1 









h q>qwf*[qi^ i 

# m mtm m ” n %fh i 

cr4 srftrcreRT^fq m m smifoi i m—~ 

45 wnwft{ ^5]o5 3T: ^Icoi^ JR: I 

^R^Tfq ff n 

^ *qRTO =3 I 

3f RRT^tf a] % *T %?RT^ 1 1 

% fauft: qf%4TT^T> <^*nq W<tifh ^ \ 

3?) ^ TO5*rt 3g||M ” u 

^TOTfiR*mRR^mfq 3S5*nft i ?A wprfk> 

■* *«^J 

qffefN^R: R 0 !^ ^3?T C? I | 

cRT: , ^RSRT^'nfam?: ^T- 

v ^Rcf : WR^-TOI%tI: *M *mw<- 

mcrffarfww* i % x . „ ~ 

W 3T m TO, RT# 

|^t, sr*^ ! ara %wf*RRR 

qfira^ffra^— - 

44 era: flTOFT SpRT<£t qT^oiT I 

SRRRHRlk m^fr fifleRFRT: II 

1 ^ — ff=} MtsqqqqL -^1% spft. 





wsft^'mcftft *m: qft i 

%A qjTl^ft W]V$<1 || 
mm\ ^ TOWt S^q IT 5ft: II 

fRTifcrft^(RTp> W<W*ft II 

'RRN^OI ^Son I 

fft ftc^ft 3j| *qfft^ JT^fft Hftft 1 1 

ss^Tft^id ^ ^WT^rqTfts i 

ftft^J^TftRTTOT *TRT Wm || 

srfftRT TOTO I 

qt: 3^: 'fiWft ^TT^T^^T 2 I 
fosiSTfiRT ^Tfq ftftcft TO TO ” | Uft I 

^ ^oiT ^RT^lft^ft 

^RRft^RT^ f^sfai *ft I ^ f?ft 

^ft^^TOqftfa: siftsl : | 

®\ 

twftisrfrrpj %f%. 

^ftwftftTO^iftq^ ” n fft s i 

'o 

1 ^ctr- -$, TjT, ?T, % ST. 

2 ^R5tw4jTT— ' ET, 5, «. 

3 “sfcf ” 20^: ^ #ii Trq ssqft. 



“ qqirq i 

SfFTTJM mm qi^iqR^ 31^: || 

qfq^q ^ f> : | 

q ^T PP 33 : q^T g^j || 

^qlp^ftWFR flf ;q^q | 

'• ■n^R ftrotq q^q 1 1 

\ 

stst&t jmrfcr ftarawtfi^r q i 

W^l. JJPSflTOi ^RM%: || 

^ qqq qg#^ | 

ftfipq f^w terRis% $ ?ft ^ ■ » n | 

R ^~- 

“mi g^f qqm 3^nq wrap: i 

€T?qr«psq smsrra ” n 

S^nq^GTrqdfe qqqt 2 wqg i iq § mmf q^ftmfqgHT- 

^ I ^ flfeRfts qJT^RR^q^qft TOg | ^qTWtftmqi <3 

dfafegfoiftwi qqfqt^g — 

4 ‘ mm?gpiqTW £?t?t^ ftsr to* i 

^qv:q T qiqq^|: ^TftTO^): I 
^fw^qqftfq q^TfWH || ” ?fq | 

1 gfoqffi q. 

3 ffcr qq q, ^ fj ^1% Jirfer. 

3 “ W” qfo ^q: q, 5 , 0 %%g *}ffcc}. 







zfkmi i fftr II 


I 


I m4 WjM 31%#^: 

“ msmi TgclSs^ W: | 


^T#TtfNqT^*mq ^ *?*rrf^” II ffrT I 


3<?T^RTCtfar 

sRftftr ^ 

^thjt i 


“ m fefcrom f^RmrFT* •■ 


s^FqRmTOtfa 5TIWTFT II 

q^TH FFJ^Tfa ^ I 

wji$]fa %fI : II 

qmifa ^Fqrft ^^FT^q^ 1 2 3 ll 

3R3TR d^s#T 3Tft q3q*5Tfa ^ I 


^ifenft ^nf^f =q 3 a 


1 JpcqRW— ?, ?•, 0. 

2 3, 3. 

3 qref^i ^wtianfir ^ffa € qm F&ste; $, <3, 3, it 

^t%3 fag'Wi :. 





^mgq^f«J gsRimf^T^fa 11 

<TT*f<3T^ft ^T^Tfa ST^ I 

mt tfcT: ” II sfcf I 

Oy 

• ‘ rf#tt^ wwm wto f| i 

3 gc ITCH *?EI: TO II 

TOTSWPRT f| 380^1 I 

^£$3^1** 3?ft II 

vo vd 

pJT: §*P*T: sp^T TOT: *$ I 

^TOfllTOTTO^TTOfWTO : I 

SfcII wfaTOlt: flfaqfcOTIST : II 

5R?(faT: | 

ST^TR ^TOTH ft^rRTft || 

TOFRTft TO^TM HRTOPRT 5 I | 
TOf*Tfa ^ TOf&T f| || 

fqffSF^ =q | 

q # ^#>1: flM^T f|cT^ || 

f ?$m\ mm? ^ i 

^ fRFTT fqf^T R^HHT qTO*T^ | 

— f, 3. 



# 

4 


ii” ffir i 

gft? I STtR- 

I T^OTf- 

siaTpHT^ I 3^r | 

apWT r^f^^HTOT I ^3 ^ *$3 

to 3 f§^ffa$T3 ^ i 5 tm:5i#t 

cqufiRprfira^5 a^faro^T &&& 1 “ m$ RRriisri^m 

srfNtfera ” i «rt ^ =T OTTiRiWTft | 

vd • w*y§#gr I 5&g®ra 

3Tfq 3 “^: fft ^m~ 

gcqfam: tjctfftqrft SRffT^fe: | TO ftf^o^^T- 

^S^t 2 — 

“ ^qi^i^T mwn \ 

gcqjfq q>^55Tft ftfe^WWli II 
^«TTft =q 3^TH =q | 

stffaFifq wrfoT ^rcft =q n 

1 gcqf siT^taT- — q, 5, 3. 

- *i, §r. 

3 3qiq3T?T4n5 — 33, ^ ; 33Tq?lT3I2rT'J3rr — *3, *1, % 

4 Cl^lfq— SJ. 
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•rarfa 1 tost fo i 

^53 3^3 || ” fft i 

TOT tfftTOT ^ftcTFcKl 2Gqq^0T-^Hcq-T^q^(JiTR3 3 
=5T 3S5q : I 3T5r qT^^TSW- 

TTTWT^: I 

“ to *r«w i 

W 3 9lf^i 6 II ” 





% 5, % 0. 


3 JIT^WriNf — 5, IT ; ^TT^T l^f — =5T, «T ; STT^qraffa (?) (flrfr) q. 
3 ff^lR^nrf^g — Wj, % IT, *?, IT. 

3T2f |fcT % S, 9 *fi% ?? S?RT%. 
vmj — $, »T, =*, IT. 


4 


b 


6 



tp i ^ > ^cf. 
TO 5, H, SJ F. 










1 3TSRTO IT, % IT. 

3 3T3WRIR3 — % Iff, IT, IT. 

3 ^TRS — IT, ^ w, 5J. 

1 stter f^q. ; %3: % 5, ^ ^t%g qrs: . 

5 f^R°r ifa q #ir . 

6 f^TlftRRTR f^FT^facT 5. 3 #5T?ft : ?T SW%. 

7 f^T ifcT q^ 3 





§3i?sr^qra M q§r *N. I |p-wftt*p°t ^ra. i sfagd 

qj ?rg4^0T I ffcl | 

a^raFTTC? fernr^ 1^5^ RPR 2 I ST^Kfa flf cRRtf- 

w 

f|3TI ftppoj | ^ 
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FOREWORD 


The Nyayakusumanjali of Udayanacarya is perhaps 
the most outstanding work in Indian philosophy, 


dealing 


the problem of God. In his other work 


called the Atmatattvaviveka, Udayana establishes that 
there is a permanent self in man, which endures after 


the death of the individual, which 


with it the 


ictions in the past life to a later life 
series of lives, attains to final relea: 


residue of its 
which, after a 
course of time. 

In this work, the attack is against the Mimamsakas 
who hold that there is a settled order of things in this 
world, which needs no God either for its establishment 
nor for its maintenance. According to the Mimamsakas 
there is neither creation nor dissolution of the world. 
There may be higher beings in the Universe, who when 
propitiated may help man, may guide man in this life. 
But they are all subordinate to the Law of the world 
which is eternal, unmade, unending and unalterable. 
Thus in their scheme of the Universe and man’s life, 
there is no room for God either as the creator or as the 
regulator of the world and its moral law. 

The work is in five sections called Stabakas or 
bunches in fitting with the name of the work, which 
means handful of reasoning-flowers. In the first two 
sections, Udayana establishes his main thesis, namely 



IV 


that there is God who has created the world and the 
moral order in the world and who controls this moral 
order. In the first section he maintains that there is a 
regular current of cause and effect in this world 


and that 


from the visible elements in the 


there is also an invisible element which sett 
nature of the effect. In the second section, he 


the 


know 


that it is only from scripture that we can 
Moral order of the world. God is the author of 
scripture and is the source of its validity. 

In the third section he takes up the problem of 

why God is not seen, if He exists. 

In the fourth section Udayana refutes the 
Mimamsaka definition of valid knowledge and establi- 
shes the validity of scripture as the words of God. 


In the fifth and 


Udayana refers to a 


number of phenomena in the Universe which tend 


to point 


out towards the existence of God. Causal 
the first movements in matter, the holding up 


of the bodies in space and various other factors 

brought in, to prove his point. 

The text is a very difficult one and translation car 

obviate the difficulties of the original. 


In 


Sanskrit into English 


language 


and until the words settle down into definite meanings, 
there will be some obscurity and ambiguity in the 

It is hoped that this translation will in- 
troduce students of religion and philosophy to a master- 
ly treatise on the subject in Sanskrit. 



Translator 
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1. May this handful of reasoning-flowers 
whose good petals move, whose festivity has 
been determined by the arousing of good frag- 
rance for the virtuous, which does not fade 
even when it is crushed and which is the source 

9 

of honey identical with the flow of the essence 
of nectar, may this faultless handful of reason- 
ing-flowers placed at the pair of feet of the 
Lord rejoice my revolving mind which behaves 

like a bee. 

2. Here is being considered that supreme 
self whose worship the wise regard as the path 
to heaven and to beatitude. 


3. Now, even though this is the position : 
Keeping in view some particular goal of man 


Bhava whom 


followers of the Upanisads 


as eternal, pure, awaken and liberated by nature, the 
followers of Kapila as the first knower, the followers of 


Patanjali as the one who is untouched by afflictions, 
action, their fruits and their residues, who shows the 
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traditional path and who blesses occupying an artificial 
body, the followers of Mahapas'upata as the independent 
one untainted by even what are opposed to secular and 
scriptural laws, the S'aivas as S'iva, the Vaisnavas as 
the Highest Person, the followers of the Puranas as the 
Pitamaha, the ritualists as the Sacrificial Person, the 
Digambaras as the unshrouded, the Buddhists as the 
Omniscient, the Mlmamsakas as the one shown as he 
who is to be worshipped, the Logicians as he who will 
be established by what is set forth (in this work), the 
Materialists as the one who is established by worldly 
experience, why say much, whom even artisans worship 
as the architect of the Universe, in respect of that 
Lordly Bhava, whose greatness is famous so long as 
there is the world, like caste, family, sub-family, Vedic 
School, race, duty etc., whence can there be a doubt ? 
What is it that is to be considered ? 

Yet, 

this investigation of the Lord through reason- 
ing, which assumes the name of ratiocination, 
is undertaken only as worship, which comes in 
the wake of hearing. 

Indeed, the Lord, who has been heard of many times 
in scripture, law-texts, ancient lores 


and 


to be ratiocinated ; because there is the 


U 


he 


is to be heard of, to be ratiocinated ” ; and because there 
is also the law-text : 

One attains to the highest yoga by cultivating 
his intellect in the three ways, through scripture, 
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through reasoning and through the enjoyment of 

• * 

repeated contemplation. 

4. Here, indeed, the points at issue are briefly as 
follows : (There is no God), because of the absence of a 
supernatural means for the world beyond ; because of 
the possibility of resorting to other means for the world 
beyond ; because of the presence of means of valid 
knowledge which make known His non-existence ; be- 
cause of His not being a source of valid knowledge and 
because of the non-existence of means of valid knowl- 
edge for establishing Him. 


5. Of 


be the first 


because 


on account of dependence, on account of begin- 
ninglessness, on account of universal obser- 
vance and on account of the experience (of the 
result of action) being confined to the same in- 
dividual, there is a supernatural means. 

Indeed, the world constituted of many kinds of 
miseries does not deserve to be non-dependent. If that 
wprp so. either it can onlv be or it can only not be ; if 


sometimes be 


If 


be said 



duced from something, it is not so. 

6. It cannot be a denial of the cause or of 

; nor can it be a postulation of it- 
self or something incomprehensible (as cause). 
To describe it as nature is not in this way, since 

* ~ ^ + m 

there is invariableness of limits. 

to * 

7. If it is a denial of the cause, since production 
does not depend on anything, there will be production 
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always, as there is no difference 
production there will be no existei 


If 


was no existence) prior, as there 


is a denial of 
r just as (there 
no difference. 


Since what itself was non-existent prior to its 
production, is incompetent for its own production, 
there is unreasonableness for the alternative of (pro- 
duction) from itself. And the relation of cause 


cause and 

effect is the rule of being prior and posterior. And 
the same cannot be both the prior and the posterior, 
because being such rests on difference. If the cause 
is something incomprehensible there is the possibility 
of existence (of the effect) even prior and there again 
results eternality. 


8. Let it be 


By “not from something 


m 


denial of 


denial of produc 


tion, nor itself being the cause, nor the 


being 


something incomprehensible, that is meant to be con- 
veyed, but that something, without being dependent 
at all, has a definite period (of existence) by nature, just 
as it has a definite (place in) space by nature. 

9. We reply. If there is no limit, or if the limit 
is not invariable, there is the break-down of its exist- 
ence only sometimes. Indeed, existence only some- 
times is not merely being found at a particular time, 
but (being so) when it did not exist prior. And if there 
is a limit, that itself, when prior, is called the cause. 

10. If it be said, “Let the prior non-existence itself 
be the limit”, it is not so ; because at that time there 
are others also. For, otherwise, it itself cannot be 

cannot be the sole limit. 


thought of. And as such it 
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since there will be no difference. For, if prior non- 
existence, without anything to depend on, is the limit, 
even prior to that limit, there is occasion for the effect 
to exist. 

11. If it be said. “Let there be some sort of limits ; 


but 


depended 


This is the meaning 


of (saying it is by) nature,” what is meant by “they 
are not depended upon ” ? Is it that they are not 
invariable ? Or is it that, though invariable, they 
are not contributory ? In the first alternative, the 
smoke can have a donkey as limit as well as fire, since 
there is nothing to regulate. And in the second alter- 
native, what other contribution is wanted ? For depend- 
ence means only invariableness; that itself is the nature 
of cause and such a theory of nature is acceptable. 


12 


If it be said 


This is like the 


of the 


nature of eternal things. It is not proper to ask why 
the being itself of Ether cannot pertain to all, in so 
far as it is not produced from something,” it is not 
so. For what pertains to all cannot be being itself. In- 
deed the same thing cannot surely be the nature of 
more than one, since there is contradiction. 

13. Now here too the explanation is the same, 
in that there is contradiction in what exists always 
having the nature of what exists only sometimes. It 
is not the same ; because if there is no limit or if the 


limit is not invariable, there is contradiction 


only sometimes 


And if there is a limit which is 


invariable, there is the adoption of the doctrine of 


causation. 
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14. Let it be so. Let there be a prior limit for 
the later ; a posterior one for the earlier ; and both 
limits for what is in-between. For there can be no 
denial of what is seen. 

15. This has to be admitted by you too. There 
are not, indeed, both the limits for non-existence as 
in the case of positive things. It shall be so even for 
such positive things for which the one or the other 
limit is not observed. 

16. It shall not be so. For there is beginning- 
lessness. 


This course (of cause and effect) is what has 
no beginning and is not what is differentiated and 
(at the same time) having a uniform potentiality. 
One must put forth effort in respect of the true 
nature of concomittance and non-concomittance. 


17 


If it be said, “ Indeed prior non-existence has 


a 


and is without a begi 


Even 


positive thing like 


can be so. This 


ceptable in respect of such jars and other things 


for which a prior limit is 


observed 


For if by nature such alone be the limit, then the result 
would be that just as on that day, even on the prior 
day, taking that as the limit, its effect can come into 
existence, since there is nothing else to depend on. 


Similarly (it can exist) even prior and still prior. In 

respect of positive things, this itself is etemality. 

18. If it be said that its nature is that it is to be 
produced only on that particular day, it is not so. For 
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even for that day, there is the occasion, according 
to the previous argument, for existence prior too. 
Therefore for that also there can be that as prior ; 
similarly even for what is prior to it. Thus there is 
eternality, rather ; but not that there is the production 
of something without a prior, there being no produc- 
tion by what has not a prior. 


19. If it be said, “ even so let there be an in- 
variability in respect of individuals, but not in respect 
of classes,” it is not so. For that will occasion the 
breakdown of the nature (of a thing being) of a definite 
class. Indeed, if something, even being produced from 
a mere anything, can have the nature of belonging to a 
particular class, anything can belong to all classes 
or to the same class. Similarly, if it be its nature that 
being of that particular class, it should be produced 
from something or other definitely, even then there 
can be produced from everything things that belong to 
any class or to the same class. 

20. How then is it that fire produced from grass, 
drill or lens belongs to the same class ? 

21. If it be said that it is due to (the causes) 
having the same potentiality, it is not so. If even in 
things belonging to different classes there can inhere 
the potentiality for the production of things belonging 
to the same class, in no place can there be the inference 
of a particular cause from an effect. Nor can from 
the non-existence of the cause, be concluded the non- 
existence of the effect of the same class. For even in its 
non-existence, there is the possibility of its production 
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from another having the potentiality (for the production) 
of a thing of that class. 

22. If it be said that there can be a regulation 

% 

(only) in so far as what are seen are concerned, it is not 
so ; because (what determines) causality is not seen and 
what is seen is not (what determines) causality. By 
this is refuted the argument that it is from what 
belongs to a subtle class. For even from what is not 
fire there occasions the production of smoke, on account 
of the subtlety of the class. 

23. “ If it be said, “ For the difference and non-diff- 
erence of the class of the effect, what decides it is only 
the difference or non-difference of the material cause, 
not the efficient or the incidental cause,” it is not so ; 
because that will lead to their becoming other than a 
cause. That ( i.e ., being a cause) is not merely the 
presence (of the effect) when it is there, but its presence 
only when it is there. 

24. And in determining the class (of the effect), 
what decides it is not merely the material cause, but 
the aggregate (of causes). Otherwise, for substance, 
quality and action, there cannot be a difference in 
class, since they have substance as the common material 
cause. 


25. By this has been refuted the rule of the 
doctrine of difference (from what it is not); because there 
will be adversity for statements like : 

“ From the relation of cause and effect ” etc. 

26. Therefore, since there will be a breakdown for 
the nature of things belonging to definite classes, it 
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cannot be that the rule is only in respect of individuals. 
For there can be the difference in the class of the effect 
manifested even by the differentiation of the modes (of 
production) just like the differentiation (in the produc- 
tion of fire) by blowing only from grass, by drilling only 
from drills and by the sun’s reflected rays only 
from lens. 

27. And it is seen that even though there is no 
difference as fire, a lamp produces an illumination 
that pervades the apartment of a mansion, not so the 
fire from burning wood though possessing tongues of a 
cluster of flames, and still less so the cow-dung fire. 

28. But he who will not admit this, can merely 
infer the cause from the effect in general and as such 
what is there that is not logical ? 

29. “If this is the case, there can be in smoke and 
■other things, some particularity even which cannot be 
detected, for which it is that there is dependence on fire ; 
therefore, there is no establishment of fire in general etc. 
from (the presence of) smoke in general etc. By this has 
been explained the converse. And thus, when there is 
the breakdown of the absence of the effect as a probans 
{for the inference of the absence of cause), there is 
also the non-establishment of identity also (as a ground 
for the Universal); therefore inference has to go away,” 
If it be so argued, this blow falls on the head of the 
Buddhist who says that what produces the effect is a 
particular class which is the sphere of non-cognition by 
preception. But in our case, if there are two things 
falling within two particular classes which have either 
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concomitance or non-concomitance, then as between 
them, their relation of cause and what is caused is 
determined only through those (classes). And so, even 
when there is the existence of sub-particularities, there 
is no contradiction in our case. 


30. What, after all, is what produces fire 


m 


general in cases like fire from grass etc., since grass etc. 
is confined to only particular fires ? ” If this be asked,, 
(we reply), “ In the production of mere fire, wind is the 
incidental cause, the combination of parts (of fire) is 
the efficient cause, and the parts of fire form the 
material cause. This same causal aggregate, 
with substance possessing weight, is (the cause) of 


along 


solidified fire. This same, depend 


on produced 


touch existing in fire starts burning fire ; and even 

conjoined with water, there is the atmospheric. 


there, conjoined 
fire ; conjoined with what is earthly, there is terrestrial 
fire ; and conjoined with both there is the gastric fire.. 
Thus things must be conjectured by oneself. 

31. If it be said, “ Even then let there be a cause 
which is the same (for all effects) or which belongs to 
one and the same class ; differentiation (in the cause) 
can be done away with. Indeed a thing without any 
differentiation is found to produce more than one effect 
different (from one another) ; for example, a lamp,, 
being quite the same, is the remover of darkness,, 
is the producer of modification in the wick, and is 
the producer of 



experiences about different 
colours,’ 7 it is not so, because there is differentiation 
in effects. 
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32. Nowhere is there a succession for what 


is (only) 


and there can be no differentia 


a 


for what is uniform. And it is not (due to) 
difference in potentiality, since this is not 


One's own 


different (from the substratum), 
nature can hardly be transgressed. 

33. Now, from the same thing, which does 


depend (on anything else) more than one 


produced ; for it is unre 
effects in succession from 


; be 
should be 


34. If it be said that 


of that 


same 


is like that (i.e. 


.e. production of more than one effect) 
in succession) because it is its nature 
to produce such and such effects in succession, just 
like simultaneity, this too will be a reply against 
destruction after a moment, not against the doctrine of 
the contributoriness (of causes) ; for when there is no 


dependence on what is 


and still prior, there is 


contradiction to even succession. But if there is a 
definite succession, there : 
dependence. 


for 


35. Nor can what 


more than one be devoid of 


differentiation, 
nothing taken 


is 


Indeed if the cause of fire can, with 
away from it and with nothing added to 
cause of what is not fire, this is not what 
fire ; it may be fire or it may be of the nature of 


both. And it cannot be so. 

36. If it be said that this 

^r. 

defect since there is difference ir 


free from 


so 




for that is unreasonable because of the difference 
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and non-difference of the substratum. If (again) it be 
said that this position is free from defect because it is 
its nature to produce both which are (mutually) 
exclusive, it is not so. Indeed, its being other than 
fire is not based on itself ; but on the contrary it is 
based on the nature of what produces it. And that 
being so, who can prevent the fire too being that (i.e. 
other than fire), having been produced by that {i.e. the 
cause of what is other than fire) ? Indeed it cannot be 
that when one is to be produced, something does not 
have that nature {i.e. of producing that one). 

37. Therefore, because of the differentiation in 
effects, the causes also must be different. And this is 
not so by its own nature. Therefore there is the 
introduction of the differentiation in the contributories. 
And a moment too does not deserve to be so (differ- 
entiated from other moments) without depending on this. 

38. If it be said, “Let this circle of contributories 
be what can be seen. Why should there be the 
assumption of some unseen effect ? ” it is not so ; be- 
cause there is universal observance. 

39. Universal observance cannot be with- 
out a fruit ; nor can it have suffering as the 
sole fruit ; nor can it have the acquisition of 
seen things as fruit. Fraud too is not of this 
nature. 


40. Indeed, if what determines the posterior and 
the still posterior is just merely the succession of the 
prior and the still prior modification of elements, no 
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one will engage himself in sacrifices and benefactions 
for the sake of the world beyond. Even a single 


person, who acts with forethought, will not associate 


himself with what has no fruit or what has suffering 
as the sole fruit ; far less so the whole world. 

41. If it be said that it may be for profit, for 
worship or for fame, then what is it that determines 
profit and other things ? Indeed, this activity, by its 
very nature, is not the cause of such things. He from 
whom one should receive a profit, or he who should 


worship one, why should he (do so) ? 

42. If it be said, “ It is for fame and for favour. 
A man is attached to a giver and to a worshipper. 
Prosperity indeed is produced from the attachment of 
men,” it is not so ; for gifts and other things for 
such purposes are established only in respect of political 
councillors and councillors in amusements. 

43. If it be said that those who perform auster- 
ities with their lore of the three-fold (scripture) are 
only fraudulent storks ( i.e . a kind of birds), it is not so ; 
for they have no use of seen wealth. If it be said that 
he acts thus for the sake of pleasure, it is not so,, 
because that will lead to nihilists also acting in that 
way, as in the case of conjugual union, since it is 
established by the experience of the world. 

44. If it be said that even actions devoid of fruits 
are done because they are established by statements 
in the scripture, as the morning and evening ablutions, 
this is the doctrine of the Teacher (i.e. Prabhakara) 
and not the doctrine of our teacher. Therefore it is. 
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not proper even to mention it at this inopportune 


moment 

45. 


If it be said that (such actions are done) 


because younger people are duped by the elders, it is 
not so : for the elders too do it. And dupes do not dupe 


themselves 
by still 


also. If it be said that they too (are duped) 
ill elder people and thus this is without a begin- 
indeed, here there is no one who has the intention 


of duping, in respect of whom 


46. If it be said that some fraudulent person 


1 


for 


first time, caused 


also to act thus, per- 


forming it himself, is he really the greatest person in 
the world who, through giving away all his possessions, 
through giving up all his relatives, turning his face 
away from all enjoyments, through celebacy, through 
austerities, or through faith, out of the sole interest in 
duping others, mortifies himself throughout his life ? 

persons who act with forethought 


And how can even persons who act with 
follow this single man ? And through what mark has 
this man of such nature been determined to be 
fraudulent by you with your intelligence surpassing 
all humanity ? Indeed the pleasure of duping is not 
superior to the host of sufferings of such an extent. 

47. If it be said (that it is) because such things 
are seen even among those acceptable to heretics, it 
is not so ; for there is the difference in so far as there 
is seen or there is not seen a source. And when per- 
formance of this nature without a beginning continues 
to proceed, there can be a duplicity even by resorting 
to another method through the expenditure of immense 
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wealth, through immense labour and through mere 
preaching, not through actions which are the sphere 


performance 


Otherwise 


ould be no determination of 


tion to authority, there v 
their being heretics. 

48. If it be said, “ Let gifts, study and other 
things be the variegated causes for the variety in the 


world,” it is not so ; for they are momentary and what 
is sought for is what will happen at a later period. 

49. An action destroyed long ago is not 
competent to produce the effect except through 
some transcendental factor. There can be no 
enjoyment by (souls) devoid of distinctive 
qualities even through elements that are (puri- 
ficatorily) modified (by the unseen factor). 

Therefore there is some transcendental factor 
(even in the souls). 


50. 


If it be said, “ These (elements) of even the 

• * • 

same nature (constituting the physical body) have been 
produced by the potentiality of their causes, a 
they are the means for definite enjoyments,” 


is 


that 

factor a supersensual form of these or is it a variety of 
the contributories ? Now, the form of what is within 


the scope of the senses cannot be supersensual, because 
there is contradiction. And in the second (alternative) 
there is the establishment of an unseen effect. 

51. Let there be established 
is) merely an attribute of the elements which 
sensual, like weight 



wh i ch 


and other things. Inevitably 
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(i.e. supersensual attribute) must he accepted by you 
too. How otherwise can there be counter-action 
through charm and other things ? 

52. Thus indeed : From which contact of the 
hand with fire burning has been observed, from that 
same contact no burning is 
counter-action like that of charm and other things ; 
but it is produced when it is not there. In this case 
we do not get any seen differentiation. Nor can an 
unseen differentiation be possible when there is a seen 
consistency ; for the purpose of that (i.e. the unseen) 
is only for this much (i.e. to make seen things con- 
sistent). Otherwise, even in rites there will be no 
classification at any time. 

53. And the cause is not the aggregate as qualified 
by the non-existence of a counter-acting agent, because 
non-existence is not a cause — indeed, this (non-exist- 
ence) is a mere nothing ; and because at the time of 
(the presence of) a neutralising agent of the counter- 
acting agent, there is produced the effect even without 
that (i.e., the absence of the counter-acting agent) ; and 
because there will result non-invariability for the causes 
on account of the alternatives of prior (non-existence), 
(non-existence through) destruction etc. ; because what 


produced where there is 


is not capable of doing something is not reasonably a 
counter-acting agent and because in case it is something 
that can do something there is the acceptance of a super- 
sensual potentiality ; and because when charms and 


other things are applied there is no effect produced 


even 


though there is the presence of reciprocal non-existence. 
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Therefore there is presumed in fire something 


that is supersensual 
that is contributory ; 


conducive 


what 


it is a counteracting agent. When it is free from 


defect the effect is produced ; since it 


same 


class, then 
for causes. 


refuted (the charge of) 


55. To this the reply is : 


Like a positive thing, similarly non-existence 
is accepted as a cause, just as (it is) an effect. 
Counteraction is a defect in the (causal) aggre- 
gate. Its cause is the counter-acting agent. 

56. Indeed, there is no authority in respect of 
non-existence not being a cause. Indeed, because it 
is a nothing from the point of view of a positing, it is. 
not so even in its own nature ; for it would result that 
in relation to non-existence of the nature of negation, 
a positing too would be a nothing. If it be said that 
in as much as causality is pervaded by positivity, one 
(i.e., causality) would recede when the other ( i.e . positi- 
vity) recedes, it is not so, since there is the possibility 
of (the argument) being turned against (the other) ; 
also because the uniformity of concomitance and non- 
concomitance, which is the ground for determining 
causality, is equal in respect of non-existence as much as. 
of positive things. 

57. If it be said that the proximity of non-exist- 
tence is as an inevitable factor and not as cause, this 
is equal (in respect of positive things also).. If it be 

3 
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said that the proximity of it non-existence), which 
pushes away its counter-correlate, is brought about by 
another, this (also) is equal (in respect of positive 
things). If it be said that the pushing away of non- 
existence is the very nature of positive thing, the push- 
ing away of the positive thing by non-existence is not 
anything different from its own nature. 

58. Therefore just as it is unreasonable to postu- 
late a rule that a positive thing is the cause only of 
a positive thing, similarly is it that only a positive 
thing can be a cause. Indeed, what is the difference 


between the two ? 

59. At the time of the employment of the neutral- 

of a counter-acting agent, there will be 


agent 


be the 


ising 
deviation 

•A * 0 X 

of the effect in the presence of even that in the presence 
of which itself there was the non-production. But this 
is not the case, because, even then there is the absence 
of the opponent (i.e., the counter-acting agent). Indeed 
the charm accepted as the counter-acting agent is the 
opponent, (only) when it is without the presence of 


own) opponent. 


does not surely exist in 


that nature. 


that 


60. If it be said 


U 


this case, there 


is the absence of merely the attribute, when the sub- 
stratum is even there ; and that is the charm itself which 
neutralises ; therefore the causal aggregate is quite 
different,” it is not so, because there is the absence of 
the qualified also. Indeed, it is not reasonable that 
when there is the presence of one with a stick there is 


i 
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no absence of others without sticks, but 


of 


mere 


of the stick. Indeed 


of 


mere stick, 


the oresence of both 


the absence of both 


absence of the mere 


is not different in all these cases, 



in 


the 


mere 


of the counter- acting agent and of the neutralising 
agent, or in the absence of both, the absence of the 
mere counter-acting agent is not different. So must 
one consider. 


61. Then why is even a threefold 


of 


this 


accepted ? (It is) because of the devia 


tion in respect of the affect ; also because there is no 
authority for assuming a difference in class ; also be- 
cause there is reasonableness even through what has 


been said. 


62. Or in 


of positive things, let it freely 


be 


What harm is there for 


The division 


prior (non-existence), (non-existence through) destruc- 


tion etc. does not bring about the cause being non- 
invariabje ; for in respect of the rule that the effect is 
produced only when it is not there, in the presence of 
which the effect is not produced, what brings about 
this is only the relational non-existence. 

63. But he who without considering the difference 
between relational and reciprocal non-existence come- 
forward, taking up reciprocal non-existence, should be 
brought back to his senses. 

64. If it be said, “ Even then, since there is no 
genus in cases of non-existence, how can there be the 
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holding together of these three (kinds of non-existence)? 
And in respect of what have not been (so) held together, 
how can there be the understanding of causality ?” (the 


Let there be 


Indeed 


such as have been held together by that {i.e. genus) 
that can be a factor in worldly usage ; for (in that 
case) there would result the giving up in all cases 
of the worldly usage about what have (indivisible) 


adjuncts 


65. By 


refuted 


presence of a counter-acting agent, since 


the 


of the non-existence of another (individual) 


belonging to 


would result the produc 


tion of the effect, and that if on the other hand there is 
no production, there is something even beyond that that 
is to be depended upon. 

66. Indeed, when it is established that the effect 
is produced in the presence of something belonging to 
that class — by implication, it is not produced in its 
absence — just as it is not the case that even in its 


presence, since 


class, 


effect 


s the absence of something of 
not be produced, so is this c 


also ; for just as in the case of what is conducive, even 
in the presence of what is obstructive, the non-existence 
of other things of its class cannot do anything. 

67. What has been said, “ What cannot do any- 
(cannot reasonably be a counter-acting agent) ” 
is also not true. A defect in the causal aggregate is 
the chief meaning of the term counter-acting agent. 
And here it is only charm and other things. But it 
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5 not what produces a counter-action. Then what is 
here by its not beeing able to do anything ? Those 
/ho employ them are those who do the counter-acting. 
Uid they are really those who can do something. 
[Thus what is it that is not satisfactory ? 

68. But in the case of those who explain that 
;ounter-action is the non-production of the effect, by 
hem has been said that those who do not produce 
:ounter-action are the counter-actors. It is thus : The 
ion-production of the effect must be either its prior 
ion-existence or its coming into existence at a later 
;ime. It cannot be the former, since that cannot be 

Droduced. It cannot be the latter since for time there 

¥ 

s no differentiation by its own nature. And its (differ- 
entiating) adjunct is dependent on its own cause, even 
^respective of the charm. If it be said that the adjunct 
3f time which demarcates the prior non-existence de- 
pends on it, it is not so, because it was there even 
before the charm. 


69. Therefore it is not the proper course that 
since there is the rule of priority and posteriority in 
respect of the causal aggregate and the effect, there 
is assumed in a secondary sense a rule about the 
priority and the posteriority in respect of their non-exist- 
ence also, and that really there is only simultaneity. 
If it be not so, what is the solution even in the accep- 
tance of potentiality ? 


70. Thus 


Throu 


to 


the counter-acting agent, 


either the potentiality is destroyed, or its attributes ; 


or another attribute is produced or nothing is produced 
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these are the alternatives. Of these, since what is. 
not capable of doing anything cannot reasonably be a 
counter-acting agent, in the case of the production of 
a contrary attribute there can be the effect only if there 
is its non-existence, and thereby there is the acceptance 
of causality for non-existence ; and (then) there is- 
room for alternatives like prior non-existence. 


71 


of its destruction or the destruc 


V • 

i of its attributes, when there is its production a£ 
the neutralising agent there is non-invariability 


the 
was 
from 


cause 




for first there was production from what 
re a producer and now there is production 


72. And it is not proper that because they, 
possessing the same potentiality, belong to the same 
class, this is not the case (i.e. there is no non-invari- 
ability of the cause) ; for there is the denial of similar 


what 


73. Nor 


is 


it proper that 


only obstructs the potentiality of the counter-acting 


agent, but does not generate 


for produc 


tion 

the 


for there would result its 


production 


In 


case of its production being from a particular time 
that itself amounts to non-invariability of the cause. 

74. Let this be so. Let there be no inherent 
potentiality. There can be an infused potentiality. In- 
* . i seen the (purificatory) modification in 


grains 


through 


How 


there be utility in respect of particular effects at 
different period for them of the same nature ? 


a 
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75. Nor is it proper that they produce the effects 
only by securing charms etc. as contributories ; for the 
effect is produced even when they are destroyed 
long ago. 

76. Nor are they such ( i.e . producers of the 
effect) with (non-existence through) destruction as co- 
operator. Indeed if this be so, let the (non-existence 
through) destruction of sacrifices and other (actions) 
itself bring about heaven etc.; the assumption of an 
unseen effect can be done away with. If it be said 
that since they {i.e. cases of non-existence) are infinite 
(in number) there would result infinity for (the number 
of) currents of fruits, then even if an unseen effect is 
assumed, whence is it (determined) that the channels 


of fruits are only so many 


If 


be said that this 


because of the nature of the unseen effect, this 


here also. The only difference 


with 



bringing about heaven) (non-existence through) 


destruction is not destroyed 


77 


If it be said, “ Let this be 


Spr 



etc. are only casual specifications and not 
ficatory specifications. And in that way, grain etc. 

specified by them {i.e. springling etc.) though 
existing (in grains etc.) will be of utility in 
places, as in the case of ‘ Annotation by the 
Teacher’ and ‘A field (named) after Kuru,’ it is 
untrue. Indeed, no one accepts causality in a casual 



all those 


specification even in the absence of 


form and its 


operation ; for this will lead to (stepping) beyond the 
limits. But the mere worldly statement (of it) is 
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produced by the knowledge thereof, but not produced 
by it. The knowledge thereof too is dependent on its 
own cause, but is not produced by that ( i.e ., the casual 
specification), which was long destroyed without a link 
(left behind). 

78. Or, there too, let some transcendental factor 
be assumed. What harm is there for us ? Or let sacri- 
fices etc., be casual specifications. Either time or the 
sacrificer casually specified by them can bring about 
heaven etc. The unseen effect can be done away with. 

79. Nor is it proper (to say) that it is not (a 
case of) non-differentiation from the establishment of 
the unseen effect, through the force of (the syllogism) 
possessing concomitance : The body etc., of Devadatta 
assembled together 
enjoyments, because they are the means for the enjoy- 
ments thereof, like a garland etc. ; for (in this syllogism) 
there is the establishment of what is (already) estab- 
lished, through desire, volition and knowledge. 

80. And it is not reasonable that there is enjoy- 
ment even for those devoid of these (i.e., desire etc.), 
whereby something more than this can be established. 
Nor can the meaning of the probandum be “ what are 
generated by his own merits ” ; for there is non-con- 
clusiveness in respect of mind. Nor is the probans to 
be qualified by “while it is an effect ” ; for even then 
there is establishment of what is (already) established 
through casual specifications. If it be asked how these, 
when they do not exist, can be producers, this (defect) 


by his own merits are (fit) for 
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81. Therefore, sprinkling etc., are capable of pro- 
ducing the fruit which comes into existence at a later 
time, only by generating an excellence of a positive 
nature, because they are accepted through authority 
for such a purpose, as in sacrifice, agriculture and med- 
ical treatment. 

82. Otherwise agriculture etc. would turn out to 
be difficult to explain ; for, because there is the break 
up of the seeds etc. to the final atoms, and because 
in them there is the absence of sub-classes, there is 
unreasonableness for the production of things belong- 
ing to specific classes. 

83. To this it is replied : 

A purificatory modification is accepted 
only for the person through spraying on, 
sprinkling on etc. For the final atoms, their 
attributes as produced by contact with heat etc. 
are their distinctive features. 

84. Indeed, just as the offerings of oblations put 
into the fire along with charms, intended for particular 
deities, create a (purificatory) modification in the person 
(and) not in the fire nor even in the deities, similarly 
sprinkling etc. create a (purificatory) modification only 
in the person (and) not in that ( i.e . grain). 

85. And just as there is activity in the water- 
clouds in the form of movement and raining down 
water through their contact with the person that is 
the substratum of the (purificatory) modification created 
by the Kariri sacrifice, similarly grain etc. have their 

4 
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such and such later activities. And just as in one 
case there is the absence of fruit through a defect in 
the doer, in the deed or in the means (employed for 
the deed), similarly is it in the other case also ; for con- 
formity with scripture is equal in both cases. 


86 


If this be so, just as in the case of sacrificial 


grass, (even) for grains etc. there will be no utility 
afterwards ; or. if there is utility, even another of its 
class can be made use of since there is no difference. 


87. (Th 



not (so). Indeed (purificatory) 


modifications are of variegated 
ful in respect of the effect oi 


Some are 
operating 


that for which is intended what is employed 
could be done here, since ( scriptural) prescripti 


What 


be transgressed 


? 


88 


And 


just as the (injury-working) modification 
by black magic produces sorrow only for that person 
who is related to a body and only resorting to that body 


with which body 


the 


that (black magic) has 


been employed, and not for another nor without resort- 
ing to that (body), (similarly) it cannot be that the 
(purificatory) modifications also, being of this nature, 


are not of 


If it be asked how in that 


grain etc. the objects for the (purificatory) modifications, 
(it is) only through relation with sprinkling etc. 

89. Now that which is performed in respect of 
another must produce something in that other, as sacri- 
fice on the birth of a son and sacrifice for the departed 
souls. And chanting etc. performed in respect of grain 


etc. 


such. This is the inference 
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90. If this be said, it is not so, because there is 
invariability in the case of offering oblations etc. 

do not produce in the fire etc. anything 



Indeed 

conducive to the fruit generated on a later occasion. 
Or is it not seen that the functions of the sense-organs, 
of the probans and of the word, operated in respect of the 
objects of valid knowledge produce something only in 
the agent of the valid knowledge and not in the objects 
of valid knowledge ? 

91. If it be said, “ Agriculture and medical treat- 
ment can also be of this nature,” it is not so. For where 
there is explanation through the difference of colour etc. 


produced by 


ith heat that is seen, there 


authority for assuming what is unseen. And in this 
way is explained the sprinkling of the solution of 
lac etc. 

92. For this very reason, even though there is 
break up as far as the ultimate atoms for particular 

seeds, and even if there are no sub-classes in the ulti- 

■ 

mate atoms, the ultimate atoms qualified by particular 
contact with heat of a former time, produce such and 


such effects. 

■ * * * • • • 

93. Indeed, just as paddy seeds differ from the 
seed of oats in class, the seed of man from the seed of 

apes, the cow’s milk from the buffalo-milk, similarly, 

% 

their ultimate atoms too, which are the ultimate causes, 
differ from each other by what are produced by contact 
with heat. Indeed, there is no possibility that the 
cow’s milk is fragrant, sweet and cooling, while its ulti- 
mate atoms are the opposite, 

• ** 
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94. Therefore the ultimate atoms are possessed 
of what are produced by contact with heat of such 
nature, by what are of which nature alone, can there be 
the first differentiation and the final differentiation in 


the form of the seed etc. Thus why should there be 
the assumption of a potentiality here ? 

95. Even in the beginning of a time-cycle, it is 
just like this. In the present stage there is the bringing 
together by people .like us, of what is contained in the 
seed etc. In that stage what were kept apart were 
brought towards one another by the mere unseen merit 
in the soul. This is the difference. 

96* And it should not be asked, “ why should it 
not be just the same even now ? ” For if the activities 
of cultivation etc. are dispensed with there will result the 
dispensing with of the enjoyment that is produced by 
them. And for fear of there being no settled order, it is 
assumed that unseen factors are the means for enjoyment 
only through the settled order in actions that are seen* 


97 


Therefore ultimate atoms qualified by 
Its of contact with heat and oarticular r< 


position, generate particular effects. And they (are 
qualified) by particular associations with fire, air and 
water. And they (are qualified) by actions. And this (is 
qualified) by push, impact, weight, velocity, fluidity, 
and contact with soul possessing some unseen merit in 
different appropriate ways. Thus there is nothing 
unreasonable. 


98. And, differences of cause occur in contact 
with heat. It is thus. The flesh of harita bird soaked 
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in a solution of turmeric and baked in turmeric-fire 
produces instantaneous death when eaten ; ghee too 
kept in a bell-metal vessel for ten nights becomes poison ; 
milk also kept in copper vessel becomes pungect ; and 


so on. 


produced 


be merit 


by contact with heat in water, fire or air, then 
there be) production, non- production, fluidity, 
and other particularities ? Or how can there 
through worship etc. when there is no particularity in 
images etc. made of earth though consecrated by 
installation etc., demerit in transgressing this and 
neither when there is no installation ? And here, help for 
another cannot be accomplished by the merit of the per- 
former, for one’s merit is not of any avail in respect of 
another. Or if it is of avail, there results commonness. 

100. To this the reply is : 

Production, non-production etc. are due to 
association with different causes, or due to the 
presence of the Deity and due even to re- 


cognition. 

101. Indeed, ultimate atoms, with the assistance 
of the unseen merit which brings them together, produce 
particular substances. . On account of their particular- 

production. Similar- 



water, though fluid by nature, 


fluidity ob 


structed by particular causes and produce hail etc. 
that are hard. This and such like must be guessed for 
oneself, 
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102 . 

ed of 


But 


ceived of as abiding 
Mahendra, brought i 


having different Deities con- 
them like Indra, Upendra and 
presence there through this or 


that process, acquire eligibility to be worshipped 


or that case, just as 


the case of the body of a king 


bitten 


snake and who loses his 


but who has his life restored through 


of removing the 


there 


and 


mine ” in them, iust like that of a kin 


who sees his likeness in a portrait etc. Such is our 
doctrine. According to others, being such , has to be 
concluded in respect of what is an object of re-cognition 
as having been worshipped earlier and still earlier or in 
respect of an object of recognition as having been 


installed 


By this has been 


plained 


tender 


which charms have been chanted 


103. How is it about balance etc. ? If it be said, 
they are quite whole ” it is not so. Indeed an ap- 


break 


what is seen nor what is un 


seen since that is what leads to ascertainment 


Nor 


can it produce what is unseen ; for if merit is pro- 
duced, there results the possibility of success always. 
In the opposite case there results the possibility of 
break down always, 

104. To this the reply is : 


The prescriptions of ordeals are accepted 
merely for bringing about the existence of the 
cause of success or otherwise which inheres in 
the one subjected to the ordeal, 
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105. Although our doctrine is that even here there 
is produced the presence of the Deities presiding over 
merits etc. and that they exhibit the indication accord- 
ing to the fund of his actions, still on account of the 
different views held by the opponent, we give the fol- 
lowing explanation. 

106. Indeed the cause of success or defeat magni- 


fested 


by 


effect 


And 


the manifestation of an action is only the acquisition of 
the contributory. And that contributory is the recog- 
nition that that I have ascended the balance according 
to this process, which I have done a sin or am free from 
sin. Thus it is said : 

Them the gods see and also one’s own inner person. 

107. Or merit is produced by it depending upon 
the purity appropriate to the oath ; because of the 
performance being for a cause and because there is the 
scripture about success being the fruit. And demerit (is 
produced) depending upon impurity ; for there is the 
prohibition since there is shown the undesirable result 
in the form of defeat. 

108. Then what is the authority for denjdng poten- 
tiality ? There is none. Then is it even there ? Quite 
so ; it is not that in our system there is no category 
called potentiality. What is it then ? It is causality. 
What is it ? It is the fact of belonging to a class deter- 
mined at an earlier time, or the non-production of the 
effect brought about by a defect in the contributory. 

109. What about denying something beyond that ? 
There is nothing. Then is it even postulating that ? 
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This too is not ; because there is no authority. 


Is it 


doubt ? How can it be so since it is not cognised before? 
Is it then dispute? In respect of what? In so far as 
there is commonness in respect of being conducive, even 
with reference to contributories the term potentiality 
is used. In the case of a different contributory there 
is certainly something in excess even there, which 
is conducive to fire etc., which is removed by the 
obstructor. If this is the position, then we do not 
dispute. Even the Mimamsakas do not deserve to 
quarrel when they are deprived of their means, after 
accepting the helpfulness of non-existence etc., as put 
forward by us. 

110. Therefore some people say that non-existence 
etc. are helpful ; others (say) that (they are) not so. 
When there is such a position of dispute, their helpful- 
ness has been substantiated. What more remains in 
respect of which authority has to be pointed out ? Thus 
there is no need to continue further. 

111*. “ Even then, whence is it ascertained that 
it is the sentient being itself that is purified and not 
the elements ? ” If this is asked, the reply is as 
follows. It is because otherwise there is no establish- 
ment of enjoyment as definite for each soul, since there 
cannot be determination by elements even as qualified, 
when the enjoying souls, that are eternal and_ all- 
pervading, occuppy all bodies. Indeed there is no rule 
that a particular body, a particular mind and parti- 
cular senseorgans, though qualified, belong only to a 
particular soul, since there is nothing to so regularise. 
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as, with the vanishing of their bodies, their intellect 
will be of little avail to them and with the loss of their 
intellect, gnosis could by no means be attained by 
them, and also in keeping with the Vedic adage, “ One 
attains the transcendent Brahman, while yet entirely 
immersed in the S'abda-brahman ”, they were aware 
that the knowledge of the lore relating to the A -para- 
brahman is a stepping stone to the attainment of the 
transcendent Brahman). (1) 


The Seer and other Particulars Relating 

TO THE GARUDA-VIDYA 


Of this S'rl-maha-garuda-brahma-vidya, (the illus- 
trious lore of the A -para-brahman, known as the great 
Garuda), Brahman, (the creator), is the seer. Gayat-tri is 
the Chandas, (metrical form). The illustrious great Lord 
Garuda is the presiding deity. In the absorption in prayer, 
for the propitiation of the illustrious great Garuda, 
for my effective protection from (the deadly effects 



of) all poisons, is the application (of the Vidya). “ Om ! 
Salutation unto the Lord, Salutation unto the thumbs ! 
Unto the illustrious great Garuda, unto the fore-fingers, 

! Unto the king of birds, unto the middle fingers, 
Vasat ! Unto the illustrious favourite of the Lord 

• “ m ~ ♦ 

Visnu, unto the nameless (ring-) fingers, Hum ! Unto 
him, who is adored by the three worlds, unto the little 
fingers, Vausat 1 Unto him of the form of the ferocious, 
fearful, diluvian fire, unto the palm and the back of the 


hands, Phat ! ” 



(the placing of) the Nyasa-s 
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the heart and other Anga-s (should be performed) 


it 


Bhur-bhuvah 


Om 


Thus 


the Dig-bandha 


(enclosi 


6 


within boundaries). DhyUna , (prayer) 


(One should meditate on) Garuda, the favourite of 
Hari, with his right foot in the Svastika-posture, (cross- 
wise) and his left foot bent, with his fore-arms clasped 
in the attitude of prayer, An-anta, (the serpent), forming 
his left wristlet, Vasuki forming the sacrificial thread, 
and Taksaka, his hip-string. His garland is said to 
be Karkotaka. On his right ear is the Padma and on his 
left the Maha-padma. In the region of his crest is 
the S'ahkha and between the shoulders is the Gulika. 
Him, who has the Paundra-kalika and the 
(the white and the dark serpents), playing the role 
of Camara-s, (fan-like deer-tails), and is served by the 



it. 


Ela-putraka, Naga and others, who is filled with exhi- 
laration, who has eyes of a tawny colour and mighty 
wings with gold-like lustre, who has long arms and 
capacious shoulders and is decked with snakes as 
ornaments, who is of a golden complexion up to the 
knee, of a snow-white colour up to the hips, of the colour 
of vermillion up to the neck and with a face resembling 
a hundred Moons, whose beak and mouth are of a 
dark-blue colour, who is decked with big and beautiful 

0 

ear-rings, whose face is frightful with tusks, and crest 
radiant with a crown, him whose limbs are of the colour 
of vermillion and whose face is bright-white like the 
Kunda-flower and the Moon, one should meditate on 
(this) Garuda bejewelled with snakes, three times a 
day, (at day-break, at noon, and in the evening-twilight), 
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in this manner : “ Salutation unto thee, O vehicle of 
Visnu ! Do thou always conduce to my well-being.” 
(When propitiated thus), he, (the lord Garuda), would 
at once cause (the deadly effects) of poison to be de- 
stroyed, (alike of the snake and other venomous crea- 


tures, as well as of the belief in the existence of things 
apart from the Brahman), even as fire would destroy 


a heap of cotton-wool. 



G 


AND OTHER 


Mantra-s 


Om ! Im ! Om ! Salutation unto the Lord, the illus- 
trious great Garuda, the king of birds, the chief favourite 

of Visnu, the adored of the three worlds, who is of 

• • ' 

the ferocious and fearful form of the diluvian fire, 
possessed of adamantine talons, adamantine beak, 
adamantine teeth, adamantine tusks and adamantine 

o 

tail, and a body protected by adamantine wings, Om ! 
! Hail, Hail ! O Illustrious great Garuda, match- 


Im 


unrivalled ! Do 


this. Do thou 


of 


wicked, do 


inter-act the poison (of evil designs) 
thou taint (the taint of the tainted). 
Do thou destroy, do thou destroy the poison of the 

poisoned. 

the poison of venomous 
do thou eradicate all (la 


Do thou tear through, do thou 


Do thou eradicate 
Do thou destroy 

Kill 1 Kill I Burn 


do thou destroy all (kinds of) poison. 

Burn! Cook! Cook! Turn to ashes! Turn to ashes! 
Hum ! Phat ! Svaha ! O Illustrious great Garuda, 
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that resemblest the region of the Moon in complexion, 
that hast in thy fist the solar region, and whose limbs 
bear the marks of the terrestrial region, remove the 
poison, remove the poison ! Hum ! Phat ! Svaha ! Om ! 
cast awav. Svaha ! Om ! Tm ! He moves ! He, who is to 


fulfil that task 


fulfil mv task, who is of the 


form of the poison of poisons, who defiles posions, who 
dries up poisons, who destroys poisons, and who removes 
poisons. The poison is killed. The poison is des- 
troyed. The latent poison has been absorbed. The 
poison is completely eradicated. The poison has been 
killed by thee, that art the Brahman, has been killed 


with Indra’s thunderbolt 



! Om 1 Salutation 


unto the Lord, the Illustrious great Garuda, the 
vehicle of Visnu, the adored of the three worlds, of 
the adamantine talons and the adamantine beak, with his 
body beautified with admantine wings. Hail ! Hail ! O 
Illustrious great Garuda ! Do thou counter-act, do thou 
counter-act the poison. Do thou seize, do thou seize 
with all thy fury. Hum ! Phat ! Svaha ! 0 Garut-mat ! 
(the eradicator of all poison), thou art of beautiful 
wings. The Tri-vrt, (the three-fold hymn of praise, used 
in the sacrifice of that name), is the head of thine, (the 
Virad-atman). The Gayat-tra-(saman) alone becomes 
thine eyes. The middle of thy body is (made up of) 
the remaining thousands of Stoma-s. The Vama- 
deva-saman is thy body. The Brhad- and the Rathan- 
tara- saman-s form thy two wings. The Yajna-yajniya- 
(saman) forms thy tail, and (various other) Chandas-s 
form thy limbs as well as thy resting places. The 
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Yajus (and the Rc)-hymns form thy talons, (while the 
Atharvana-veda forms the other limbs not mentioned 
above). Thou art possessed of mighty wings, O Garut- 
mat ! (Hence) do thou soar heaven-ward and (through 
the Viraj, the Sutra and the Is'vara) traverse through 
the Suvar (and the thirteen other worlds). Om ! Im ! 
(Brahman) expounded the Brahma- vidya of yore on 
the New-moon day. He moves. He moves, he, who 
is to fulfil that task, who is to fulfil my task, who 


destroys poisons, who defiles poisons, who removes 


poisons 


The 


killed, the poison is destroyed 


the poison is completely eradicated 


The 


been killed by thee, that art 


Brahman, has been 


killed with Indra’s thunderbolt. Svaha! That, “Stryam 


(is the seed-syllable of the taker of 


Shouldst 


thou be An-antaka’s messenger, or shouldst thou be 
An-antaka himself, he moves, he’that is to fulfil that task, 
that is to fulfil my task, that destroys poisons, that defiles 
poisons ; the poison is killed ; the poison is destroyed ; 


the poison has been killed with Indra’s thounderbolt 
the poison has been killed by thee, the Brahman, wit 
Indra’s thunderbolt. Svaha. Shouldst thou be Vasuki’ 


messenger or Vasuki himself, he moves, he moves, he, 
who is to fulfil that task, who is to fulfil my task, 


who destroys 


defiles 


killed ; the poison is destroyed 


been 


killed with Indra’s thunderbolt ; the poison has been 


killed by thee, the Brahman, with Indra’s thunderbolt. 
Svaha. Shouldst thou be Taksaka’s messenger or Taksaka 
himself, he moves, he moves, he, who is to fulfil that 
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task, who is to fulfil my task, who destroys poisons, 
who defiles poisons ; the poison is killed ; the poison is 
destroyed ; the poison has been killed with Indra’s 


thunderbolt ; the poison has been 


by thee, the 


Brahman 


Indra’s thunderbolt. Svaha. Shouldst 


thou be Karkotaka’s messenger or Karkotaka himself 
moves, he moves, he, who is to fulfil that task ; wh 


to fulfil my 
poisons ; the 


who destroys poisons, who defiles 
a is killed ; the poison is destroyed • 
killed with Indra’s thunderbolt ; the 


has been killed by thee, the Brahman, with Indra 


thunderbolt 



Shouldst thou be Padmaka’s mes 



senger or Padmaka himself, he moves, he moves, he, who 
is to fulfil that task, who is to fulfil my task, who destroys 
poisons, who defiles poisons ; the poison is killed ; the 
poison is destroyed ; the poison has been killed with 
Indra’s thunderbolt ; the poison has been killed by 
thee, the Brahman, with Indra’s thunderbolt. 

Shouldst thou be Maha-padmaka’s messenger or Maha- 
padmaka himself, he moves, he moves, he, who is to 
fulfil that task, who is to fulfil my task ; who des- 
troys poisons ; who defiles poisons ; the poison is killed ; 
the poison is destroyed ; the poison has been killed 
with Indra’s thunderbolt ; the poison has been killed 
by thee, the Brahman, with Indra’s thunderbolt. Svaha. 
Shouldst thou be S'ankha’s messenger or S'ankha him- 
self, he moves, he moves, he, who is to fulfil that task, 
who is to fulfil my task, who destroys poisons, who defiles 
poisons ; the poison is killed ; the poison is destroyed ; the 
poison has been killed with Indra’s thounderbolt ; the 
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poison has been killed by thee, the Brahman, with 


Indra 


thunderbolt. Shouldst thou be Gulika 
r Gulika himself, he moves, he moves, he 


mes- 


fulfil that task, who is to fulfil my task, who destroys 


poisons ; who defiles poisons ; the poison is killed ; the 
poison is destroyed ; the poison has been killed with 

thounderbolt ; the poison has been killed by 


Indra’s thounderbolt ; the poison has been killed by 
thee, the Brahman, with Indra’s thunderbolt. Svaha. 
Shouldst thou be Paundra-kalika’s messenger or Paund- 
ra-kalika himself, he moves, he moves, he, who is to fulfil 
that task, who is to fulfil my task, who destroys poisons, 
who defiles poisons ; the poison is killed ; the poison is 
destroyed ; the poison has been killed with Indra’s thun- 
derbolt; the poison has been killed by thee, the Brahman, 
with Indra’s thunderbolt. Svaha. Shouldst thou be Na- 
gaka’s messenger or Nagaka himself, he moves, he moves, 
he, who is to fulfil that task, who is to fulfil my task, who 
destroys poisons, who defiles poisons ; the poison is 
killed ; the poison is destroyed ; the poison has been 
killed with Indra’s thunderbolt ; the poison has been 
killed by thee, the Brahman, with Indra’s thunderbolt. 
Svaha. Should it, (the poison), be of spiders and 
centipedes, should it be of scorpions, should it be of 
horses, should it be of inanimate or of animate beings, 
he moves, he moves, he, who is to fulfil that task, who 
is to fulfil my task, who destroys poisons, who defiles 
poisons ; the poison is killed ; the poison is destroyed ; 
the poison has been killed with Indra’s thunderbolt ; the 


poison has been killed by thee, the Brahman, with 
Indra’s thunderbolt. Svaha. Out of the poisons 
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produced in poisonous mouths, poisonous fangs, poison- 
ous tusks, poisonous limbs, and poisonous tails of the 
great celestial serpents, such as An-antaka, Vasuki, Tak- 
saka, Karkotaka, Padmaka, Maha-padmaka, S'ankhaka, 
Gulika, Paundra-kalika, Nagaka and others of the type 
of great serpents and the like, likewise of poisonous 


creatures investing the Universe, such as scorpions, 
spiders, centipedes, mice, house-lizards, small lizards, 
and Ghranasa-s (blood-suckers), (the poisons) of beings 
generated in human habitations, mountain-caverns, 
mole-hills, or seasonal conflagrations, of insects feed- 


ing on grasses and leaves 
of dry wood, timber and 


and abiding 


the holes 


of dry wood, timber and trees, of those taking their 
origin from roots, barks, trunks, exudations, leaves, 
flowers and fruits of trees, of worms, monkeys, dogs, 
cats, jackals, tigers, and swine, of those born of the 
womb, hatched out of eggs, sprouting out of seeds, and 
generated out of sweat, or of wounds caused by the 
piercing of weapons and missiles, tumours, ulcers, 
carbuncles and others artificially caused, of the evil 
effects produced by evil spirits, vampires, pumpkins, 
devils, ghosts, demons, Yaksa-s and phantasms of other 
sorts generating fear, of poisonous beaks and tusks, 
poisonous limbs, poisonous tails and all poisons in 
general. Thou art of the form of the poison of such 


that defilest 


driest 


that destroyest poisons, and removest poisons. The 
poison is destroyed, the poison is killed, by thee 
that art the Brahman, with Indra’s thunderbolt. 

qvcrha (6-24) 


that art the Brahman 


ith Indra 


4 
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He who recites this Brahma-vidya on a New-moon- 
day, or listens to its recital, him, snakes do not torment 


during the duration of his life 


Havin 


Brahmana-s to take (to this Vidya), he should discharge 


them with (blades of Darbha) 


Having caused 


one hundred Brahmana-s to take to this Vidya, he 
should discharge them with his eyes. Having caused 
a thousand Brahmana-s to take to this Vidya, he should 
discharge them merely with a mental resolve. They 
will not let loose snakes, either in water or in grass. 


They wil 
Brahman 


aside their 


Thus said the Lord, 


Thus the Upanisad 


(25) 



THE GO-PALA-TAPINY-UPANISAD 


[Th 


Upanisad, which is the Fifty-fifth among 


the 108 Upanisad-s and forms part of the Atharva-veda 
gives an exposition of the glory of the qualified Brah- 
man, (the Paramatman), leading to 


the attainment of 


the 


the nondifferentiated Brahman 


the form of three discourses between the sages 
Brahman, (the creator), between the bevy of the Go 
and Dur-vasas, and between Brahman, (the crea 
and Narayana, (the Paramatman).] 


and 


GO-PALA-PURVA-TAPINI 


UPANISAD i 


Benedictory 

Salutation unto the Lord Krsna, (the Paramatman), 
of the form of infinite existence, pure sentience and un- 
surpassed bliss, (who, by incarnating into this pheno- 
menal world and assuming multitudinous forms, that 
are apart from his own, nevertheless remains as the 
Paramatman alone), who renders (his devotees) devoid 
of misery, (incidental to worldly existence and the 
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ignorance of the real character of the Brahman, should 
they be only truly devoted unto him), who is knowable 
(in the proper perspective) only through (the knowledge 
of) the Vedanta (expounded in the various Upanisad-s), 
who is the supreme Guru, (whose instructions, imparted 
through the Bhagavad-glta, contribute to the eternal 


well-being of 


world at large), and 


witness (unconcernedly bearing testimony to the myriads 


of perceptions 
beings). 


of the mind (of 


( 1 ) 


The Supreme God-hood of Go 


Om ! The sages (Nara-da and others, though they 



themselves conversant with the 


of the 
of the 


time, asked 


<( 


were 

Brahman, yet with a view to the reg 
world of ignorant beings), once upon a 
Brahmana, (Brahman, the creator), thus 
■supreme God ? Of whom is Death afraid ? From knov 
ing whom, will all things become known ? Throug 
what (cause) does this world (of beings) run its cours 


Who is the 


of 

tioned, the 


(smoothly 


enough) ? ” (Being thus ques- 
(Brahman, the creator), replied 


unto them, (through the Go-pala-mantra-raja-vidya), 

Death (of 


thus : 


Krsna 


supreme 


God 


the form of 
existence of 


due to 


the 


from the Brahman) 


afraid of Go-vinda, (who is realized aright, through the 
true import of the sacred texts, “ 


“ That tho 

and the like, as the Paramatman alone, without 


art 
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Through the realization of Go-pi-jana-vallabha, (the 
Paramatman, who is ostensibly the favourite of the 
bevy of Go-pl-s, the cow-herdesses of Mathura, but 
really manifests himself as the Paramatman, that re- 
mains as the residual substratum, after the dissolution 
of the bevy of Go-pl-s and the phenomenal world, that 
are but illusory and veil the real form of the Brahman), 
this (phenomenal world in its entirety) comes to be 
known (in its real character of nonexistence and is 
ultimately reduced, through the dawning of perfect 

to the peerless state of the Brahman alone). 
(It is) Svaha, (Maya, that has been characterized by 
knowers of the Brahman as illusory and not existing 
at any time apart from the Brahman), (through whom) 
this world of beings runs its course of existence. (2, 3) 

Demonstration of the Real Form of 

Go-pala-krsna 

• ■ • 

(The sages) then asked (Brahman) thus : “ Who 
is Krsna ? Who is also this Go-vinda ? Who is this fa- 
vourite of the Go-pl-s ? And what is Svaha ? ” The Brah- 
mana, (Brahman, the creator), replied unto them thus :: 
“ He, who, (through his being of the character of eter- 
nal existence, pure sentience and unsurpassed bliss), 
destroys the sins (of falsehood, non-sentience and 
misery), (is Krsna). He who is realized through the 
Veda-s, which form the basis of all sacred utterances, (is 
Go-vinda). He, (who is omnipotent and is) the reposi- 
tory of all the systems of knowledge and the supreme 
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controller, (that is immanent in all beings), is* the 
favourite lord of the bevy of Go-pl-s. That (Svaha, 
through whom alone the phenomenal world courses 
through its existence), is verily Maya. That, which is 
divisible, (the variegated substance of the Is'vara), is 
the transcendent Brahman alone, (when divested of 
the differentiation). He who meditates on, mutters 
(the Mantra-s relating to) and worships (the Paramat- 
man, Krsna, with true devotion), verily becomes im- 
mortal. (4, 5) 


Special Meditation on the Form of 

Go-pala-krsna 


They, (the 
form ? What 


said unto Brahman 


U 


What 


the oraver to be muttered 


of him ? W 7 hat, pray, is the manner of worshipp 


him 


Do 


describe all 


this unto us, who are very 
eager to know all about this.” Unto them replied 
Plairanya, (the son of Hiranya-garbha, i.e., Visnu) 


thus 


(The form he assumes 


& 


of 


herd, sublime like the ocean and resting under the 
Kalpaka tree, (ever prone to bestow their heart’s desires 


on his devotees) 
with the same sut 


Here occur these 


(deal 


subject). “ By- meditating on him, whose 
eyes resemble the flawless white lotus flowers, who 
is of the colour of the cloud and is clad in garments 
that are lustrous like lighting, who has two 


arms 


Cin-mudra-posture (with his right hand), who 
i adorned with the garlands of wood-flowers, 
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who is surrounded on all sides by Go-pa-s, (typifying 
Jiva-s), Go-pl-s (typifying Maya) and cows (typifying the 
Veda-s, all of them seeking asylum under him), who has 


favourite resort at the foot of the Kalpaka 


is 


chly adorned, who rests in 


middle of a ruby 


coloured lotus, who is fanned by the soft, mild and gentle 
zephyrs occasioned by the ripples of the Kalindl-river, 
(the Jum^l bv meditating on this Krsna with a full 


by meditating 


heart, one is released from the bonds of worldly 


tence. 


Thus 


10 ) 


Muttering the Go-pala-krsna-mantra 


The prayer (of five parts), to be muttered in 


praise of him, (the 


brahman), is again this 


Water, (indicated by the mystic 


liable 


K 


? J 


the 


bija), earth, (indicated by the mystic syllable 
Prthvl-blja), (the mystic syllable, “ I ”, indie; 


U 


L 


Ka 


the God of 


indicative of 


the Moon, (indicated by the 


Bindu, the drop), jointed together (and forming) the 


Kama-blj 


U 


Klim,” along with the word “ Krsnaya 


This, (“ Klim Krsnay 


Klim, unto Krsna), is the first 


(of the Mantra). “ Go-vindaya ”, (unto Go-vinda) 


This is the second 


Go-pl-jana ”, (of the bevy of 


cowherdesses) — This is the third 


i l 


Vallabhaya 


(unto the favourite lord) — This is the fourth part. 


■ ■ Svaha ”, (I offer oblation) — This is the fifth part. 
Thus (is formed the Mantra). Muttering the five 
parts, (the seeker becomes the Virad-atman of) the 
five Anga-s, (through the attainment of the form 
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of) heaven, earth, the Sun, the Moon and fire. Through 
such form is attained the Brahman, is attained the 
Brahman — Thus. Here (occurs) this verse (of the 


same impor 


Having obtained (the 


onosyllable) 


“ Klim ’ 

Krsna”, 
• « « • / 


U 


at first, (th 
into Go-vind; 


adding) the words 


U 


unto 


u 


favourite 


of the bevy of Go-pi-s,” (and adding thereafter, what 


mutters the Mantra 


Svaha), he who 
luentlv, for him 


there is forthwith the attainment of the Brahman of 


five Anga-s, (parts, viz., Brahman, Visnu, Rudra, Is'ana, 
and Sada-s'iva, as the ordinary fruit). (Through the 
application of the mind to the import of the Mantra-s, 
in the course of muttering them, is attained the state of 
the non -differentiated Brahman, as the chief fruit). 
There will be no other course remaining to be pursued 
by him. Thus. (11-13) 

Worship of Go-pala-krsna 


Devotion unto him, (Go-pala-krsna), constitutes 
worship. That, again, is the intense application of the 
mind, completely detached from all concern with this 
world or the other world, (by exclusively assuming the 
attitude, “ I am the devoted servant of the Paramatman,” 
or “ I am that Paramatman alone,” in relation to the 


real form of the Paramatman) and becoming absorbed 
therein. This alone is inactivity (leading to salvation, 
through mental abstraction, as opposed to what is 


attained through religious austerities, which is not of 
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a permanent character). Knowers of the Brahman 
worship Krsna in various ways, (through diverse forms 
of sacrifice, ranging between Soma-yajna and Jnana- 
yajna). They adore the good Go-vinda, (through study, 
reflection, concentration and the like), in diverse. ways. 
The favourite lord of the Go-pl-s, lifted the worlds, as 
the Maha-manduka, as Adi-kurma, as Adi-s'esa, Varaha 
and the like and sustains the worlds in the capacity of 
Vis'va, Viraj, Otr and other forms of the Atman. Under 
the influence of Svaha, (Maya), the self-same lord of 
the fertile seed caused the phenomenal world to throb 
with life, (at the time of the creation). Even as Vayu, 
(the chief vital principle), though one by itself, became 
five-fold, (of the character of the Prana, the Aparia, 
and other vital airs), in every being, when it entered 
the world, even so, this Krsna, the Paramatman, 
though one and indivisible, manifests himself as (the 
substance) of the five terms (of the Go-pala-raja-vidya- 
m antra), through its sounds, for the well-being of the 
world — Thus. (14-16) 

UPANISAD II 

m 

The Mode of Worshipping Go-vinda 

(The sages) said (unto Brahman) thus : “ Pray 
relate unto us the (mode of) worship of this Paramatman, 
Go-vinda, the main stay of all.” (Brahman) replied 
unto them thus : “ (Placing) the raised seat intended 
for him, (in the domestic place of worship, after wash- 
ing it well) and (drawing the figure of) an eight-petalled 
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sram: 


«T 3TNT*: wqfowitl: I 

flSRIT: fl g«A II U II 

3 arsflcT 5 *ftl ; : iftftfeftiRL I 

HT#T *T3%?T|tR ^4 H*TT%f nun 

s gftFjtft | %iRf «n*raf$?nn i 

*TR3^ftcl ?1#TT: i^cfftcT q^flT: HUH 

4 R?ft f^TT 3 ft fTR R I 

* 3fT3 $W#! ft^T qqi HUH 

1 In the SMP, Varnasramadharma-kanda p. 5 this is quoted as 

from Smrtimanjari ; also compare with Manu., II, 18. 

3 SMP, Varnas'rama, p. 5, attributes this to Bodhayana. SC, 

Samskara, p. 196, cites this verse under Vrddha-Manu. 

. * 

5 SMP , Varnas'rama, p. 6 ; this is attributed to Manu. But it 
is not found in Manu. Of the seven verses attributed to Manu 
by SMP, under this head, only two are identical with Manu I, 103 
and 106. The rest five verses are not found. 

* SMP, Varnas'rama, p. 6 cites this verse as from Smrtiratna- 
vali. The last pada of the verse reads — ftifT I 






Apastambadharma-Sutra (ADS), II, xiii, 7 9. <£gT gq- 

^ gpiR*. stem: i 


Rt— rawm i q^n^oi i 

(3TCJ*M*FRT) ! ^Rlft q 

Rsfltem: || 


qfeqsq ^ sftcts?} ^ f^nfaa^ n H n 

3[R ^ II ^ 11 

4 3*#riflT qf|:3IMT ^ ^ ^f%5 II \< II 
q$ 5rg3 clcfq^ I 

fSHST SPf q q flqqNRifo ^ II H II 

#craftf §*few ’rf^r vM. I 

8 (^rW^Tonqf ) 

q^SS ft q|5 fqftft: ffe 11 \ ° II 

3*n«ri q^s i firsts q^ | 

6 q%q%^S TOT* n x l ll 

^ & 



1 Five lines from this are cited under Vyasa and Harita ; 
SMP, Varnas'rama., p. 6. See The Adyar Library Bulletin, 
Vol. IV, my article on Harita Smrti, p. 151. Laghu-Hdrita- 
Smrti — (ed. Jivananda, 1876) I, pp. 178 — 179. 

' 5 qT^— 3?. 

3 ftare 3T m — w, s, 5f. 

4 This and the next line are cited under Pracetdh in SMP, 
Varnas'rama, p. 7. 

5 ( )—*. 5. 

6 The two succeeding lines are quoted from Samgraha in 
SMP, Varnas'rama., p. 7. 




sm: v&s: 




: qqtsfffn: II II 

’iWHr: ikaisj l 

ktakasfr TOkkraraftk ^ ll ’« li 


faronTOts^lkn a<kmaaail: | 
to sitaa gam ftaaaat: 11 \\ n 

5 (qjrapnfa) 

gjrioif am^aift m^ifw garni: i 

gHTga atr5m<Ra»t aa: wr ii \\ n 

' ( )— a- *• 

3 Quoted from Smrtiratna in SMP, Varn., p. 8 with the 
succeeding four lines. The Smrticandrika (pp. 1 — 2, Samskara) 
mentions 36 Rsis as the propounders of the main works of 
DJiarmas'dstm under Paithinasi. Quoting Arigiras, 16 names as 
Upasmrtikaras are mentioned in p. 2. 


R . S. 


* In this context compare the quotation of Agnives'ya — cited 
in SMP, Yarn., p. 9. 


WPFTfj# Hjferfa I %eTR H *?R3T3fljffl^r sftaf «7T^ 


3751^1^1^1: snfar 


TORT! I 


The order of citation of the names of Rsis in the text as .well as 
Agnives'a is the same. 



3TTqw^T% : 





Sf. 3. 

3 Vaidyanatha quotes this and the succeeding line as from 
Smrticandrika (SC) ; SMP , Varna., p. 9 ; Vlrcimitrodaya, Pari- 
bhasaprakas'a, p. 57 cites this verse as from Adipurdna ; SC, 
Samskara, pp. 18-19 cites under Adipurdna. 



srw. res: 


\s 

mmfcfifcfit \\\\\\ 

• • • 

q #rm ii n 

W*?! 3^ ^mT fl^cfe | 

f#% ^ flOT#^ rim 1 || ^vs || 

mm& %f Jitem?^ 2 sft q i 

kH Wfe^W ^TOfNl: || v II 

*^5*J°rftm ^[FrNTC*TT: | 

q HfnT *m q cm ^ ii ^ i) 

1 cT«JT l t&3 ffa — «. *5T. 

3 2: cf^rr — s, *t, % w. 

* (\) ^T— 

STTrflSfcfr^l qf^TSfTC ffrUq =q | 

is: im ^T ?%& || 

00 I w— 

vimsftm qisfq qi^i^ifq i 

SfgSt qi^FR : Efijq : ?TT fafciajT SJHr ^Tc?T || 

(\) st^t— - gqqcngqft stqm: — 

qT '^1 m m ^ m \ 

q fg^qixr snf : sr^fci ^t 1 1 

(») #r— 

jpijrtH qiq#^ qjTfq^ mi i 
q#4 ^gfqfa^Tq^ffrfo: h 





stfaraspraiRt SH'ffTOISI % i 

«ftsr: 3*mp«l AW; II 8 « II 

!t qsr q<rct =t w #J. i 

iqiswM^ ii v? n 
urafefrft <m: n 8 \ ii 

fSn'Rtl WSJ3T 1 sr*w: izsr: 

1 fcmzm — a, 3. 



Gautama-dharma Stitra VIII, 20 and 21, Mysore edn, with 

Maskaribhasya, p. 130 — 132. 


* 



2 




1 JTTcJffl — 2 
3 ftgPBt — % 4 aafSH — 3f. 

5 ft«S? and — IT. 6 JT^f^ST: — 3T. 

^ • 

f d — 3. ; all other manuscripts read *j^TT?c(: 



f%5 FT fa 1 1 R ^ II 

=^K#*r ll ^ II 

%*nfafa fawtmfk %ftw feynmfc^v. i 
M fcift %cfrr ^^fat : i 

iTZWWfte wsmm W*U: II II 

^^f^Rn^lTOT: I 

3 ^^#^3WT «Tfa*ft || 3. O II 

f^^f^oRnn^ i 

wemfa *mfa *Qm> \\-\K w 

3 fa# fawt 33 sm 1 

<W§?3 fa*5TS5Tfa flJTWfaSJRR. II R || 

fafa^T \\\\\\ 

fag% : §TO*3m 1 1 W 1 1 

w®m srfenTg^ikn^q^ 5 1 

1 Jiq;—^. 2 f^TOratfL— 0 j fMtf&T 3T 

3 — ?T ; all other manuscripts read f%^. 

4 fMfr— si. 5 ST— =3. 





1 ^ j — it, it. 

2 *KT — 0. 3 91$ — xj. 

4 gfosr — 5 *rcf^!fr — 5i. 

6 ^ 7 — 

8 ag^T — 5 . 0 dta* — % 





qpqjq m$: qjqrtfteT^siqq^qq ll w u 

3t*qt ^qqqif^^5TTOf?%q smq Mot! ll if 
f^fqq ^?tt fq#ri ^kt*fq fi^qm^ i 

3 qfq^q^rq te^r% n ss, u 

q^w ff q^fqq^ ^Rrfeq? swcftfa I 

$kn f%3 ^ qi M^RRifaqq n n 

ftft q^3 r^nt^t ^ M^i q^qT 3 I 

d^fir^fqqqfen^t fqq^xfiqf^^q ll « <: 1 1 

^^i^q^wsssn^qw 9 1 

2 ^rR 5 fqqq^rqfT^^Tq ^SRiq^qq 11 ll 

A 

3 ^ mTf^f^^q^^qo^Fqqq^qftftr : 1 

^Rfcftq^rsfq \\ ^° \\ 

qfeqq, ^q^RTR^q f^qft ^ ^rqf ftifircisg : 1 

f 33 S 5 R#Rf q^Tf f f q?q Ri^qqq^T: 11 M 11 

ftf^Rrfq^f^RT: qTfwr^^rnq^^T 1 

q?qqi 5 ffe:^ft% 5 Rqf;qq^fqfoT q qrfci q^q: 11 ^ ll 

^q^fq dqf^iHt srpqfa s q^nftifqmT 9 1 

1 waifira— 0. 3 — 0. 

3 ?IT»I — ® ; *FT is also noted as a variant in 3. 

4 3*. 5 S^Rt— 3. 



II ^ II 




^fcf wm\ ^Tssfts sjfisft ifa&n i 

^ 2 ft ^T 3T ^I®SRte«RR*lRHl^ II ^ u 

«roWfti5ff i 



II ** II 



1 mi: — it . 


2 ^rrfa— =3, 
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yet the body of atoms does so. However, they become 
objects mutually unconnected. 16 

“ Like the senses ”. 

Just as a sense-faculty, though it serves as a basis 
of the association of consciousness, never becomes its 
object ; because it does not bear the image of the sense- 
faculty ; so also atoms. What do not possess the image 
of consciousness are not considered to be its objects. 
Therefore it is said : 


[25] “ That is the object ” 


The form of 


own ” means the image of 


consciousness itself. “ Consciousness grasps ” means 


it determines. 1, 

% 

How is it known that consciousness grasps only the 
form of its own ? 

“ Because it arises in that form.” 

This refers to the mind, [the preceding moment of 
consciousness]. Consciousness arises in a form which 
resembles the mind. When there is a mutual correspon- 
dence or co-ordination ( sumpya ) between the conscious- 
ness, and the object-image, then we call it grasping 
of the object by consciousness. 18 In fact, for you, there 
is no object grasped beyond consciousness. How could 
you, then, explain the causality of the object non- 
existent apart from consciousness for rising up of its 


18 According to Kasmira Vaibhasikas and Bhadanta Vasu- 
b an dhu atoms never get combined, ( na sprs'anti ), see. Additional 
Notes below. ' 

17 Read in Sanskrit : ftsffact I 

1S Cf. Pramanavar. vrtti, p. 230 : 3JTqsrcife? I 

9 
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consciousness ? Yet there is already in the preceding 
moment the object-image. When this object-image is 
brought home in the self of consciousness just like an 
image in the mirror, it is considered that the conscious- 
ness has grasped its object, [and also that the latter has 
produced the former] . The self of the double atom 
does not represent the image reflected upon conscious- 
ness. If it does so, then we may consider the atom 
also to be its object. 

“ Like the sense organ ” 


Though it serves as the cause, it becomes no object. 
If you accept that whichever is cause, is object, then the 
sense-faculty also could possibly become object. [It is 
also not possible to argue that mere causality is not crite- 
rion for its being object of consciousness, but a causal ele- 
ment which is endowed with the image felt in conscious- 
ness is so ; because] it has already been stated that the 
reason, the possession of the image in consciousness 
suffers a fallacy of its being not established. Thus we 
have to concede that the mind, i.e. the preceding mo- 
ment of consciousness serves not merely as cause [of the 
following moment of consciousness] , but it appears 
both as the sense-faculty as well the image of the object. 

If you establish as the cause what has been 
stated above, i.e., atoms 19 ; then, atoms being the cause, 
how does it follow that the same becomes object ? 
[If you say that the causality and objectivity are 
mutually concomitant and found invariably together] 


19 


Read in Sanskrit p. 25, line 16 : 



etc 
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then 

will 


the se 
become 


faculty being the cause, that also 


obj 


[Because 


the sense-faculty 


never becomes object of any consciousness] 
concomitance incurs [26] a fallacy of inconel 
Such being your proposition, we establish 20 


said 


this 


“ Because atoms do not possess the form 
reflected in consciousness,” etc. 


Why is this sentence ? It purports to establish our 
own proposition. One cannot consider one’s proposition 
to be established by merely criticising other’s thesis. 
In order to formulate his own proposition, (Acarya says 
thus :) thesis : atoms do not become objects of consci- 
ousness ; reason : because they do not manifest the form 
found in their consciousness ; example : like a sense- 
faculty. 

If the above phrase indicates that this is the reason 
for this proposition, it would follow that the author of the 
S’cXstra having first set forth his opponent’s proposition, 
propounds his own one which goes in agreement with 
his opponent’s. And now the author, having paid his 
attention to the refutation of the opponent’s proposition, 
would exhibit many defects upon it and set it aside 
ultimately. [In arguing thus] the thesis which never 
varies that ( i.e . reason) will be asserted. Other thesis 
which always varies [the reason] will be dissented. 

At the outset the opponent raises an objection 
( dusana ) [to the above proposition] pointing out to its 
inconclusive reasoning. How false a syllogism you 

i0 Read in Sanskrit p. 26, line 1 : cfS?T i [3?T?[ |] 
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have formulated ! Even the ordinary folk says that 
the reason which is found separated from and 
never associated with the object to be proved 
(sadhya) is not at all a reason, but such reason gives 
rise to the doubt as to the existence of the object to be 
proved. Therefore you should formulate some other 
syllogism. Your reason “ The atoms do not possess 
the form reflected in consciousness ” may sometimes 
exist in the atoms whose innate natures are undeter- 
mined. But the resolve is not correct that conscious- 
ness always arises in co-ordination with the image [of 
the object]. Therefore there is no room for your deter- 
mination that the atoms do not possess the form reflect- 
ed in consciousness. It ought to be stated on the other 
hand, that they are of indeterminate natures. However, 
this much is certain that what produces consciousness 
does not become its object just like the atom of sense- 
faculty. There are well-known other different causes 
which produce the visual consciousness ; none of them 
makes known to us the innate natures of atoms, because 
consciousness never exhibits their forms. 

What has been stated in respect of the sensual 
consciousness may also be equally applied to the other 
types of consciousness. The sense-faculty given above 
as example is in fact stated with a view of particulari- 
sation ( firadars'arisrtham ) and other example may also 
be obtained by way of implication ( arthufiatti ). Thus 
the statement of the above reason also becomes useless. 

[27] [The author replies :] The atom, though it func- 
tions as cause, becomes no actual object of consciousness, 
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and with this intention the above statement was made 
It is so lest the sound and other 


atoms 


to raise up the consciousness of other sense-organ. 


Someone 


In the self of 


the 


form is not perceived ; hence it is not object of 


a 


just like the atom of the 


faculty. Because the 


image of consciousness is due to the bring 


form 


is 


22 


ing home of the real object-image upon 
is not reasonable, the saying that no 
perceived as appertaining to consciousness is very ap- 
propriate. 

Thus we have spoken that 

“ atoms are not objects of consciousness.” 

The reason for this is that they do not possess the 
form [that is experienced in consciousness] and that the 
hypothesis that they are its objects is not well proved 
by any means of knowledge ( j>raniana ). 

If so, [the opponent says,] then, let the aggregate 
of atoms be its object. [That could not be possible.] 
If you, [says the author,] desire to prove your proposi- 
tion on the ground that all things spoken of (in the 
world) are established (as real) ; [then, I may reply 
that] your reason is not an established one 
will be a true logic. 


this 


Though the aggregate possesses the image 


of 




21 Cf. Pramanav. vrtti, II, 211 : ^ 

It is not clear what the author has replied in regard to the 
fallacy of reason that has been pointed out by the opponent. 
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And it may become object ; yet it does not act as 
its cause. For, 

“consciousness does not arise from the aggregate.” 
Aggregate-consciousness bears a form (similar to) 
the aggregate. But it does not produce consciousness. 
How can this be the cause for it? Since it- has no 
characteristic of an object (ulambanalaksana) , it could 
not (be proved to) exist. As regards the nature of what 

has been previously spoken of, i.e., atom, it lacks the 

% 

form felt in consciousness. What is, then, char- 
acterised as object ? 


“ Every object which necessarily produces the 
consciousness possessed of the image similar 
to itself {i.e., the object), is said to be its proper 

4 

object ”. 

[28] In accordance with [the process of arising of] 
the object-consciousness, [we say that] what is a produc- 
tive cause of consciousness, that is only its object. Some- 
body says : Every object necessarily is the cause of 
the mind and mental elements. This object having 
produced [consciousness] is spoken of as if it was really 

grasped [by its consciousness] and then it was always 

•• • 

designated as its actual object. What object possesses 
the two-fold characteristic (i.e., causality and form) that 
becomes object. When there arises the fact of produc- 
tion, [the talk of it as] object (ulambana) also arises. 
It is said in the scripture : When this fact arises, (or 
exists), this (other) fact also arises. This formula re- 
fers to the theory of dependent causation. 
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Since what is the productive cause for that con- 
sciousness is a condition for production, we assume 


that this is a thing [to 


e] 


object 


At the first 


sight of a thing only the thing-in-itself ( svalaksana ) is 
perceived and nothing more ; so we do not call the 
more (i.e., generality) as object ( Ulambana ). 

“ The aggregate of atoms does not produce 
consciousness ; because it is not an entity in 
substance 

The aggregate is not a real entity ; because it 
cannot be described either as different from or as one 


with its constituents- Whichever is nonentity has pos- 
sibly no efficiency of producing any result. 

“ Like the double moon ”. 

The second moon does not cause to raise up the 
consciousness of the second moon [as it does not exist 
in substance]. If so, what is the cause of representing 
that image [in consciousness]? 

“ Because of the defect of the senses ”. 


When the eye has its sight disturbed by cataract 
and other diseases, then the appearance of the double 
moon appears and that, too, not as a real entity. 


[29] “ The double moon-cognition has not 
an object, though the image of the double moon 
is reflected in it 


The double moon does not become object of its con- 
sciousness though the latter is endowed with the image 
of the double moon ; because this does not produce 
consciousness. 
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“ Similarly the aggregate, as it does not 
exist in substance, does not act as cause for 
its consciousness 


Since it is not a real entity just like the double 
moon, it proves certain that the aggregate is not at all 
the cause. Hence 


“ It does not become object.” 


Here again the word “ the double moon ” is re- 
peated. The example of the double moon, it is to be 
understood, shows the reason, the possession of the 
image [by consciousness] to be an inconclusive one. The 
existence of an object for every consciousness can also be 
achieved through a common logic ; hence your proposi- 
tion involves the defect of contradiction. [This argu- 
ment is not valid ; for] the visual consciousness arises 
through the eye (only), but neither through the aggre- 
gate such as a patch of blue, etc. nor through the atom ; 
since the consciousness is not produced by both of them 
just like the consciousness born of the senses other the 
eye. This example is acceptable to all. So nothing 
else is to be mentioned. 

The example, “ the double moon ” does not exist 


in substance, hence that, having the nature of uncausal 
object, proves the same (i.e. absence of the cause 
for the aggregate-consciousness). Though the double 


moon-consciousness is endowed with the image of the 


double moon, there is no real object [corresponding to 


it] . The expression also happens even in the absence 


of its causal object. 
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If you ask me : Well, there exists no second moon ; 
how does one directly perceive the two images of the 
moon ? Let me explain this. Because of some potent 
force {s’akti) laid down within consciousness, it appears 
as though it is the consciousness endowed with the 
image of the second moon. Just as a man, while asleep, 
dreams that he actually sees many objects, and also 
imagines in dream that he discharges so many false 
acts ; so also he imagines another moon upon the single 


moon. 


[30] Some 


23 


say ; When 


simultaneously [with its dlam 


band] 


and since it has been criticised that both these 
under such circumstances, arise in order, i.e. one after the 
other, immediately after these two images, a mental 
thought arises murmuring : ‘ I perceive the second moon.’ 

Some others say : It is due to a mistake in num- 


ber 24 [of the two instead of one] in the moon, that mis- 
take, too, happens out of the defect in the organ of the 
sight. If you do not admit the proposition of an external 
object, then the vision of gross form will be merely a 
perversive thought. 

[The author says: ] Mental consciousness does not 
arise immediately after the eye-consciousness and its 
alambana coming into exisience [as you previously 
stated], but it does so only simultaneously and depend- 


images of 


Then 


S3 


24 


understanding arise that I see the 



See Pramanavartika, II, 294 : fTPTfl 
See Prakaranapancika, p. 38, verses 58 — 60. 
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double moon ? [The author replies : If you stick to your 
view,] tell me : why does not the cognition arise of the 
double sound at a time immediately after the sound- 


obi 


and its consciousness being 


It 


impossible to assume that the mental consciousness 
arises successively in the case of a man who possesses the 
organ of the eye in a sound condition. Tell me, on what 
basis, are accomplished many and different things : the 
material objects, senses, their consciousness and their 
cognizable varieties [without intervention of the mental 
consciousness] ? [So we must accept that there also arises 
simultaneously the mental consciousness by virtue of 
which we are able to congnize many and varied things.] 

One who says that I perceive the single moon as 
double and accepts that there is the external object 
apart from consciousness, how will that man also 
explain the mistake in number causing the delusion 
of , the double moon to arise ? [That is to say, he 
must also resort to the aid of mental consciousness to 
explain it satisfactorily.] 

“ As both atoms and their aggregates are de- 
fective in one or other respect, they are not real 
objects of consciousness.” 

The 'Ulambana consists in two parts, viz. repre- 
sentation of its own image and causality for its con- 
sciousness. The atom lacks in the first part, i.e. its 

is not represented in consciousness, and the 
a gg re §' a t e is devoid of the second part, i.e., causality. 



Thus these two defects 


have been discussed 
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out to the identity between the object and its con- 
sciousness. 

[31] “ Some Acaryas hold that the combined 
form of atoms (sancitaktfr a) is the cause of 
consciousness ”. 


In each atom there exists the combined form. That 
alone is perceived as the gross form in proportion to 
the number of atoms. That combined form, too, is 
real and produces the consciousness of the form of its 
self : because it exists in substance. 


“ It becomes the actual object ” ; 

because it fulfils the said two conditions. This (com- 
bined form) is already an accomplished fact. Hence 
no question arises whether it is the same as the atom 
itself or not so. 

“ All things are possessed of many forms ”. 

These atoms themselves are regarded as possessed 
of atomic form as well as combined form. How can a 
single element be described to possess two forms ? All 
things which are collocations of material elements are 
considered to be of four great elements, earth, etc. as 
their essence, and have many forms. They are naturally 
possessed of distinct forces [each]. [For example,] 
the image of the blue and other colours existing in a 
substance-element and the same existing in a sense- 
organ are known to be quite different [from each other] . 
In the atom, among many forms “ there also exists the 
combined form.” 

•i •• M * • 
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Only this form becomes object of the conscious- 
ness of the eye, etc. So it becomes 

“ the direct object of perception ”. 

If so, why do you not say that cognition of atoms is 
possessed of combined form ? [You admit that] the atom 
is of combined form. Why do you not likewise admit 


that 


cognition is 


of the combined form 



do you only say : 


“ There exists the combined form in the atom ” 

[32] This sentence, having the nature of a sentence 
formulated to that effect, shows as well that their cogni 


tions 


so 


sessed of the combined form of atoms 


If 



atom has the form of binary atom, how has 
it combined form ? Only the aggregates of different 

; and 

themselves constitute the combined 


atoms are admitted in this system of thought 
these 



forms. It is for this reason that they are not [con- 
sidered to be] existent in substance. This point has 
already been mentioned ; why is it repeated again ? 
With some other motive it is done so. [That motive is 
his :] Though the substance-elements are each different 
in their nature, yet it is to be understood that this 
combined form is related to their mere collocation. 
When we analyse it, no more exists the combined form. 
Moreover, though all things are regarded only as the 
aggregates of atoms, still each thing has a relative differ- 
ence, and we may perceive it in each substance. However, 
the scriptural passage like “ What is material element, 
blue, (etc.), that is the earth element {prthivldhntu) ’ ’ 
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is to be interpreted as a sentence intended to demon- 
strate the Truth. . . . 2 * 

If so, how is it that atoms are not perceived by 
senses ? and how are they perceived only by the knowl- 
edge of Tathata, Suchness ? [The opponent continues :] 

“ The atomic form becomes no object of 
the [sensual] consciousness ”. 

This does not become object of the sensual con- 
sciousness ; hence it is beyond the senses. The object 
which does not fall within the operation of senses, 
ought to be cognized only by the knowledge penetrating 
into Suchness. What is the argument for such an as- 
sumption ? It is simply this : the atomic form never 
comes within the range of direct perception ; 

“ just like its solidity and other attributes.” 

Blue and other colours 

“ though really existent in atoms, do not 
become objects of the visual and other con- 
sciousness.” 

[33] Because the powers of senses are related to 
particular objects [only, not to all]. 

“ So also atomic form.” 


This is not contradicted, but consented to by both 


parties. The opponent objects : Let the atomic form ap- 
pear as perceptible and not solidity, because they, 
both differ one from the other in nature. We reply : 


That property [of atoms] is accepted as probans 


* J Since the exact Sanskrit equivalent of the Chinese expression, 
chi chih is not ascertainable, the passage, 

is left untranslated. 
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■which is common to all ten bases formed by the materi- 
al elements ; hence no fallacy of exclusion of reason 
from the sapaksadrstnnta. Therefore this formulation 
£of syllogism] is in no way defective . 26 


“[Different] perceptions of pot, cup, etc., 


will be identical ” 
for you who hold 


(that 


the things are 


mere aggregates of atoms). For, consciousness does 
not differ as its object does not differ ; and the sensual 


•consciousness assumes 


form in accordance with the 


object 


ahead 


front), 
there is 


The opponent asks 




How do you know that there is n< 
object of consciousness ? The author 


difference 


“ There exists no distinction among the 
many atoms of pot, cup, etc.” [though the 
number “ many” may vary in each case]. 

This sentence means this : Though the atoms in 
their combined forms become objects of our cognition, 
yet, while the self-nature of the pot, etc., being cogniz- 
ed, there exists even among the many aggregates of 
atoms, no such character that can distinguish one aggre- 
gate of atoms from the other 27 . Because we do not admit 
[as real] the combined form distinct in each aggregate, 


apart from their own 


[atomic] forms, the 


will be identical 


has arisen depending upon that form 
It is thereby settled that only the 


2(1 The prayoga may be like this : 

\ ^ i mi 

27 Read in the Sanskrit text, p. 33, 1. 13 above. 
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self 


of atoms is object ( alambana ). And in 


the undifferentiated form of atoms 


ment that causes to 


some discriminating and 


reinvestigating thought [regarding the differentiated 

such as pot, etc.] ; for, such thought will be 


form 


from 


a separate one, just as a thought springing up 
a blue patch, etc. [That being the case, the dis- 
criminating thought of gross form, pot, etc., will 


arise only when there is present the c 
That causal element being absent, our 
form is baseless.] 


element 
of erros! 


u 


If [the opponent says that] 


differs on account of differences in the forms 
[of the pot, etc.].” 

[34] Here “ the form ” means the image that dis- 
tinguishes itself in each case. The pot and cup are 
distinguishable in their forms by virtue of their different 
parts, neck, belly and bottom, etc., and our cognition: 
differ on that account. 


to 


The author replies : It is quite true, 

“ but the [different forms] do not exist in 
substance.” 

No atoms constituting the object cognized by the 
sensual consciousness, are varied [in their size]. Though 
the aggregates of atoms are true empirically, yet they, 
being closely analysed, do not fall within the cognizance 
of senses. [There remain as real only atoms, and never 
the aggregates.] The [real] objects of cognition {i.e. 
atoms) which are identical in form, cannot, properly 
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speaking, become causes for different forms of cog- 
nitions. 

[The opponent asks:] How do you know that 
there exists no distinction in form among the atoms ? 

[The author replies :] 

“ Because the atoms are absolutely identical 
in their dimension 


All objects are constituted of parts and these parts 
necessarily admit of distinction of forms. The proper 
nature of atoms, however, is devoid of any part and 
very subtle. Therefore how can we assign to it any 
distinction of form ? 

“ Though the pot, cup, etc., are (apparently) 
varied objects, there exists absolutely no dis- 
tinction in their atomic nature.” 

For, anything destitute of parts, neither increases 
nor decreases. 

[35] “ We therefore understand that there 
is no reality ” 


in the aggregates of atoms. 

Everything composed of parts, has a form which 
is attributed to it, and not real of its own ; and as such 
it does not fall within the domain of senses. Thus the 

• ••• " » ■ • • # • • i 4 


opinion has been above criticised after a careful study 
that the aggregates of atoms tend to show their different 
real forms. Therefore [different] cognitions of pot, cup, 
etc., are, in fact, destitute of real objects different [in 
form] just as the feelings of happiness and misery are. 
Thus, [it is clear that] atoms do not distinguish objects. 



MANUSCRIPTS NOTES 

DATE OF MADHAVASARASVATI— ITfe BEARING ON 
THE DATE OF RAMACANDRA AND VITTHALA 
NEW LIGHT ON THE MUCH DEBATED DATE 

OF MADHUSUDANASARASVATI 


By K. Madhava Krishna Sarma, M.O.L. 

ft 

Two of Madhavasarasvati s works, namely the Mitabhdsini (a 

commentary on the 
dars'anakaumudt are now available in print. The former is pub- 
lished by Rama Sastri Tailanga in the Vizianagaram Sanskrit 
Series, No. 8 (1893) and the latter by K. Sambasiva Sastri in the 
Trivandrum Sanskrit Series, No. 135 (1938). Though as a com- 
pendium of the Dars'cmas, his Sarvadars'ctnakaumudl excels many 
other works of its kind and thus claims for itself an important place 
in the Indian philosophical literature, none of the modern books 
on the history of the subject mention Madhavasarasvati. The 
omission is probably due to the fact that the Sarvadars'anakaumudi 
was not known until recently. 

As regards the date of Madhavasarasvati, there has so far 
been only one attempt which is worth recording. One of the MSS. 
utilized by Rama Sastri Tailanga for his edition of the Mitabhdsini 
is dated Saka 1445, i.e. A.D. 1523. On the basis of this he tells 
us that the author flourished in the beginning of the 15th century 
A.D. or earlier : 


Saptapadarthi of Sivaditya) and the Sarva- 


4 
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ffcl 31T% *m (^ ^Wt°) (*fa<T 

S VT°) fasqft I cffiSI ?<*|° rfcT: g€ cfT tolfaqRxRT- 

sfiTS: ...... || 

{Bhumika. to the above edition, p. 2). 

\ 

Again on p. 6 of the Bhumika he remarks : 

tc 3^ ^I^T^TS^HfaT: (Wfo ^^I- 

^wfeidssrNk: (? W f° srl) ipNafearara 

^TT^cTTfcI fefi: ? J | 


The limits of the date of Madhavasarasvati which Rama Sastri 
Tailanga thus gives us are a.d. 991 and 1523. 

There have been some conjectures also on the subject, none of 
which are founded on evidence. In the Appendix c ^TRIffiFiRlfdr 
^aTT^j^OT ? (p. 579) to his edition of the Sarvadars'ana- 
samgraha, Poona, 1924, M. M. Vasudeva Shastri Abhyankar men- 
tions Madhavasarasvati with the date of a.d. 1350. No evidence 
is given for this date. K. S. Ramaswami Sastri and A. Sankaran in 
their paper “ Kumarila and the Brhattika ” ( Proceed . of the Third 
Oriental Conference , p. 527) say that “ this writer lived about three 
centuries ago” without taking the trouble of giving evidence for this 
date and perhaps not knowing that Rama Sastri Tailanga has ad- 
duced some evidence for an earlier date. K. Sambasiva Sastri 


passes over the problem with the following perfunctory note : “No 
confirmatory evidence is available to determine the date of S'ri- 
madhavasarasvatlyati. However, the following information procured 
on minute scrutiny is noteworthy. Mahamahopadhyaya Abhyariker 
Vasudeva Shastri had fixed the date of Madhava Sarasvatiyati, to 
whom the commentary Saptapadarthatika is ascribed, as 1350 


A.D. in the introduction to his edition of Sarvadars'anasangraha 
(vide page 575) wherein other concurrent references also are 
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noticeable. I think the date is attributable only to Sayapamadhava. 
Further research on the determination of time can be had later ” 1 
(Introduction to Sarvadars'Cinakaiimndl, pp. 3-4). K. Sambasiva 
Sastri does not enlighten us on “ the minute scrutiny ” by which he 
procured the above information ; nor does he tell us why the date is 
attributable only to Sdyanamddhava and not to Mddhcivasasvatt 
also. The research on which the above remarks are evidently 
based, appear, however, to be only a reference to Abhyahkar’s view 
which in its turn has not been substantiated by its exponent ; and 
the need for further research on the problem is rightly emphasized 
by K. Sambasiva Sastri himself, though it has been postponed 
by him to a later date. In this paper which is an attempt in 
the direction of some further research on the subject, I propose 


to lay before scholars some evidence for the date of Madhava- 
sarasvati. 

A MS. of the Mitabhdsinl in the Adyar Library (No. 11. C. 39) 
is dated Samvat 1558, i.e. A.D. 1501. There is the following at 

the end of this. 

• ••••** » 

mm i! m: w 

4}ctt ? m cf^ti j# ^?gq§ mm *ag- 

^ II m: 11 


This date of the MS. shows that the commentary was written 
before A.D. 1501. An earlier MS. dated Samvat 1539, i.e. A.D. 
1482 is reported by Rama Sastri Tailanga ( Bhumika , p. 7, footnote). 
From this it is clear that the commentary was written before 
A.D. 1482 and that the author could not have flourished later than 
A.D. 1500. We have thus one limit for the date of our author. 
We now want the other, viz. the earlier limit. Fortunately there is 

1 The diacritical marks are reproduced here as they are used by K. Samba- 
siva Sastri. 

* * 
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evidence for this also. Till now Mddhavasarasvati is known 
only as a writer on the Dars'anas. But researches show that he 
is a grammarian also. A major work of his which has hitherto 
escaped notice of scholars is a commentary on the Prakriyakaumudi 


of Rdmacandra, entitled Prakriyasudha. A MS. (paper transcript, 
No. 54. A. 24) of this is one of the proud possessions of the Adyar 


Library. Reference to Vidyendravana as Guru both here and in 
the Sarvadars'anakaumudi is proof of the identity of authors. At 
the end of the Ajantanapumsakaprakaraiia of the Prakriyasudha 
(A. L. transcript, p. 166) we have : 





Similarly the colophon at the end of the Stnpratyayapra- 
karaija (p. 364) runs : 

fftaqoqfleqr tfUTHT I Compare 
this with the following occurring at the beginning of the Sarvadar- 
s'anakaumudi : 

II 



From this fact that Mddhavasarasvati has written a com- 
mentary on the Prakriyakaumudi of Rdmacandra , we know that 
the former must he later than the latter. As for the date of Rama- 
candra which can thus reasonably be taken as the terminus a quo 
for the date of our author, we have evidence. In the introduction 
to his edition of the Prakriyakaumudi (Bombay Sanskrit and 
Prakrit Series, p. 44). K. P. Trivedi draws attention to a MS. of 
the work dated Samvat 1493, i.e. A.D. 1437. An earlier MS. of 
this work is noticed by Satishchandra Vidyabhusana in JPASB , 
1908, pp. 593 ff. According to the following note in verse found 
at the end of this latter MS., this was copied by Nrsimha , son 
of Ramacandra (author of the work), out of affection for his son 
Vitthala (author of the commentary Prasada on the work) on 
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Friday, the 10th day of the dark fortnight of Phalguna of the cylic 
year Sobakrt corresponding to Saka 1345, i.e. A.D. 1423. 

511% 51TF^- 

^FRq^fq qqq^jqqq: 4Tfq355 URM : 

55 : pqirqqfq qq^q %A 5F s 4 II 

Nrsimha was old enough to have the son Vitthala in A.D. 
1423. The latter for whose sake* the MS. is said to have been 
copied, was evidently a young student at this time. On the ground 
of the date of this MS. as well as of the one referred to by Trivedi, 
we can safely assign Ramacandra to the latter half of the 14th 
century. Perhaps he might have lived a few years in the beginn- 
ing of the 15th century also. Whatever be the exact limits of 
Ramacandra' s date, his commentator Madhavasarasvatl cannot 
be earlier than A.D. 1400. We can thus place our author 
between A.D. 1400 and 1500. Let us now see whether we can 
bring these limits closer and give them more accurately. A close 
comparison of Vitthala' s Prasada with Madhavasarasvatl' s Pra - 
kriyasudha clearly shows that the latter draws upon the former. 
Here is an instance. 

Vitthala' s Prasada, Part 1 , p. 524 : 

qTPHqT: II ‘45 qq ^qq^i £ m 7 f fa qsraflSOR I Ffeqp 
gqqqq^oi qqirq^qqfqqfqqqi^ — Fnfrfq i 

itr i: i qfqqqi qq;#qqqFqq i qqTqf-q#- 

qqqFqqRqqqqqiRqq : i ^ q qifciqfqq^fa qqq i qpq- 
qqqqqiqsqq sqqqqwiqqqiPtq q qrqqfqpqlq : i qqwm: 

fi in— ^qqqqqiq qTpqqfeqRq sqeqq^l qqqFqp? q qira- 

qfrqipq fq: tqiTrra i qq ntps pq q ! 

arfqqTF l qiFTqfqqiFqTsfqqTF: i 
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Compare this with the following Prakriyasudha : 


=3 5 


ii £ uV^fq \ l m\’ 

bts?ci | m q; 



Hcqif 


m] 


r 


qifqqf^qTq^q^q^qi-qeq qqqqfeqifq 

FTRFqq : ! HH I?fq |fiqi q I sfTqqioJfqfq 

I qi^l515?Tsfqqflcrirqiqi^^qi SffefftfiqtalcT 


qisfqqi^ 


f|dtoT?q qq i q 3 ^^qrfqqi^qiqq ^iqifeqi^n^iqRpw*! 

ta-q^wi zqqqq-qm^qqqfq I 

(P. 529 of the A. L. Transcript). 


It cannot be that Vitthala has based his work on Madhava- 
sarasvatts. Later grammarians like Bhattoji, Hari and Ndges'a 
refer only to Vitthala as the commentator on the PrakriydkaumudT. 
So far as I am aware, there is no mention of the Prakriyasudha any- 
where in the works of later grammarians. This fact would be in- 
significant if Vitth ala’s work is based on Madhavasarasvatfs. 
Further Vitthala was the grandson of the author and the proper 
view would be that he wrote his commentary independently. 

Now in view of the date of the MS. of the Prakriydkamnudl 
copied by ihis father Nrsimha, ~V itthala has to be assigned to the 
first half of the 15th century. Madhavasarasvati who closely 
follows the Prasdda has therefore to be assigned to the second half of 
the 15th century as is also evidenced by some of the dated MSS. of 
his Mitabhasint noted above. There is some definite evidence to con- 
firm this. The following occurs at the end of a MS. of the Veddnta- 
sdrasarvasva, another of Madhavasarasvati' s works, in the Govt. 

Orient. MSS. Library, Madras, Trien. Cat., Vol. IV (A) R. 3085 b : 

q$ qiipT r%q\ fcqq^ ^ l 

q^iiq^piq*# qfcFRt qfqgm 

q qu qifqqfq GFq §fq ^ \ \ 

The astronomical details given here correspond to 19th March, 
1500 A.D,, the date on which Madhavasarasvati died in 
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V asisthas’rama in Pampdksetra, which is situated on the bank of 
the Tuhgabhadrd. If we assume that he lived a life of 60 years. 


we can place him between A.D. 1440 and 1500. In the verses at the 


S arv adar&'anakaumud I 



uthor 


gives some information about himself. He was the native of Soda 


(Kanara Dt.) in the valley of the Sahya mountains wherein is 
situated the temple of Gokarnantahdbales'a, adjoining which is the 
Krsna river, and where ruled the king Arasendra. He was an 

’ • * * . - 7 

Ekadandl ascetic, a disciple of Vidyendravana which latter lived, 
on the bank of the Gawdikci (see Madras K. 3085 & and &). 

As for his works we have the following account both at the end 


of the S arv adars'anakaumud t (Triv. ed.) and Madras R. 3085 cc : 

•j. 




q^i^T, to ^13- 

cnfeqfta to to- 



1 and 


darsm akau mudi have now been saved from oblivion together with 
the Prakriydsudhd which last is 


omitted 


here noticed for the first time. Unfortunately the transcript in the 
Adyar Library is incomplete. It stops with the Purvardha. Here 
also unlike the rest of the work, the Taddhita portion is identical 


with the corresponding Prasada and this seems to have been copied 
by the scribe from that commentary. The omission of the Prakriyd- 
sudhd in the above account is probably due to the fact that the 
commentary became rare soon after it was written, being incapable 
of gaining popularity against the Prasada on which latter it is based. 

In this connection attention deserves to be drawn to a name- 
sake of our author to whom a verse is attributed by Rupagosvdmin 
in his Padyavali (Edition by Dr. S. K. De, Verse 57). Dr. De 
remarks (p. 220) : “ Can this Mddhava-Sarasvati be the Mddhava- 
Sarasvati who is mentioned as his Guru by Madhusudhana-Saras- 
vati in one of the concluding verses of his Advaitasiddhi.” Accord- 
ing to Dr. De (Intro, p. 53) “ the most flourishing period of Rupa’s 
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literary activity falls between 1533 and 1550 A.D., but it must 
have begun as early as 1495 A.D.”. In his introduction to the 
■Siddhdntabindu, Gaekwad’s Oriental Series, No. 64, p. 25, P. C. 
Divanii places Madhusudana between A.D. 1540 and 1647. Accord- 
ing to these dates of Rupee and Madhusudana the Guru of the 
latter could only be a younger contemporary of the former, if we 
allow a difference of, say, 20 years in age between a teacher and 
a disciple. It is unusual that Rupa quotes in his anthology from 
a much younger contemporary. One of the above two dates must 
therefore be wrong. I think the date assigned to Madhusudana by 
Divanji is not acceptable. According to Divanji he was born in A.D. 

1540 (Intro, p. 23). But there is evidence to believe that he lived 

/ * 

earlier than this date. There is a MS. (paper, No. 40. C. 28) of the 
Bhdsikavrtti in the Adyar Library. At the end of this there is this : 

It is not quite clear why the scribe mentions Purusottama- 
bhdratl here. Probably the MS. was copied for the latter. It is, 
however, clear that Purusottamabharatl lived in Samvat 1630, 
i.e. A.D. 1573. Purusottama, disciple of Srldhara was also the 
disciple of Madhusudana . According to Divanji Madhusudana 
would have been only 33 years old in A.D. 1573 — too young to 
have a Paramahamsa as his disciple. Madhusudana has there- 
fore to be assigned to a date which is somewhat earlier than the 
above. The point which we have to note here is this. If the date 
of Madhusudana is pushed back, the date of his Guru Mddhava- 
sarasvatl may coincide with that of his namesake, the present 
author. There may thus be a temptation to identify one with 
the other. There is, however, no evidence at present urging such 



identification and I 
at that. 


agreement 
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AUTHOR OF A COMMENTARY ON THE 

B H AR A D VAJ AST K S A 

Sri V. R. Ramachandra Dikshitar and Sri P. S. Sundaram 
Ayyar have published the Bharadvajas'iksa with a commentary as 
No. 6 in the Government Oriental Series Class A, B. O. R. 
Institute, Poona, 1938. The commentary is attributed here to one 
Nages'vara. In their introduction (p. iii) the editors observe: “The 
name of the commentator according to the colophon is Nages'vara, 
son of Vrddhagiri. It is difficult to trace the family and date of 
this commentator. It is likely that the commentator was an ancestor 
of the family of J atavallabhas in Paranur Village in Tirukkovalur 
Taluq, South Arcot District Footnote : “ But in the edition 
by Sieg, Jatavallabha S'astrin is mentioned as commentator ”. 

This is incorrect. The colophon referred to by the editors is a 
note in Tamil mentioning the copyist and date of a MS. utilized by 

them for the edition. It runs : ^ \ f^FfSI 

IsfafonfeRcS 

fcRcJ |] It is evident from this that Nages'vara is the copyist and 
not the author of the commentary. The real colophon of the com- 
mentary, which mentions the commentator, is missing in all the 
MSS. on which the above edition is based. As usual with MSS. 
written in Malayalam script, the text of the commentary is pre- 
served intact in a MS. written in this script and deposited with the 
shelf-number 19. O. 5 in the Adyar Library. The colophon of 
the work is found in this. It runs as follows : 

MRfUigRqTffiT tftacTT | 

SWITCH ^(^)CTTT*5%T SKRgSRTlfPm II 

From this it is evident that the author of the commentary is Jata- 
vallabha Lsksmanas'astrin. 

m • 

I am indebted to Sri K. Ramachandra Sarma, my colleague 
in the Adyar Library, for bringing to my notice the wrong ascrip- 
tion of the commentary to the copyist. 


5 
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MANUSCRIPTS NOTES 

By H. G. Narahari, M.A. 

I 

THE RAGHUPATIRAHASYAPRADlPIKA OF 
S'RIMUNI AND ITS DATE : AFTER 1550 A.D. 


To the Vaisnava Saints of Bengal, to the followers of the school 
of Cait an ya in particular, do we mainly owe the introduction of 
the Bhakti-rasa and its elaboration and systematization as an 
independent Rasa. The usual tendency among orthodox writers 
on Sanskrit Poetics is to accept only eight Rasas or nine with the 
inclusion of the Santa also. Bhakti was never allowed by them 
the status of an independent Rasa. Abhinavagupta and his 
followers consider Bhakti to be but a phase of Rati, and as such 
incapable of being developed independently. Mammata 1 and 


Sarhgadeva 2 consider it 


an 


accessory ( vyabhicarin ), never 


as a permanent feeling ( sthayin ). On the ground that Bhakti and 
Santa have a common goal before them viz., the realization of 
Mukti , Abhinavagupta and some of his followers feel that the 
former is only a variety of the latter, but this view is questioned by 

Jaganndtha. 

The upholders of Bhakti refused to believe that it could be 
merged under the head of any one of these nine Rasas, and main- 
tained that it has every right to be regarded independently. If anger 
( krodha ), grief ( s'oka ), fear ( bhaya ) and others which, by nature, 
are opposed to real pleasure, can be granted the status of a Rasa, 

•M M * 

why is it, asks Madhusudana Sarasvati , 4 that a similar recognition 
has been denied to Bhakti whose claims for being called so are a 
thousand -fold more substantial ? 


1 K&vyaprakas'a , IV, 35, 

2 Sangitaratnakara, p. 839 (Anandasrama Edn.). 

3 Rasagangetdhara , p. 45 f. (Kavyamala Edn.). 

4 Bhagavadbhaktirasityana t II, 79 £. 
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Among the works that originated as illustrations of the Bhakti - 
rasa, the chief are the Bhaktirasdmrtasindhu and the Ujjvala- 
tiilamani of 



J and the Bhagavadbhaktirasayana 
of Madhusudana Sarasvati. Love of Krsna ( krsnarati ) is taken 
in these works as the dominant feeling ( sthayibhdva ) which 


develops, through the agency of 


Exci tants ( Vi bhavas). 


Ensuants ( anubhdvas ) and Auxiliaries ( vyabhicaribhavas ), into 
the Bhakti-rasa. Instead of conceiving Rasa as that aesthetic 
pleasure which is experienced by the indi vidual on seeing a beautiful 
object or on seeing a beautiful circumstance exhibited on the stage, 
these people hold that the mind of the devotee, when influenced by 


proper stimulants ( vibhdvas etc.), attains the state of supreme 
happiness and that this is the realization of the Bhakti-rasa. 

That this school of thought found a good following later and 
that a rival school even was started by the devotees of RSma, seems 
to be supported by the existence of the Raghupatirahasyadipika 
(RR.) of which two MSS. are known at present, one at Oudh and 
the other in the Adyar Library ; the former MS. calls its author 
Nardyanamuni and is described in the catalogue ' as a treatise on 
Rhetoric in which the character and deeds of Rama are mentioned.” 
Mr. Krishnamacharya 7 has noticed the latter, but is content with 
noting that its “ verses adore Rama.” But a study in detail of this 
manuscript reveals much more information that is valuable, and the 


present is an attempt in this direction. 

The copy of the RR. deposited in the Adyar Library is an old 
paper manuscript, written in Devanagari. It bears the shelf-number 
VIII. B. 18, and is mentioned on p, 37a of the second part of the 
Library Catalogue. As opposed to the Oudh MS. which calls N ara- 
yanamuni as the author, the work is here ascribed to S' rlmuni as is 


evidenced by its concluding colophon which runs : Hi s’rlraghu- 

s' rlmuni krtau sambhogaprakaranani 



For aa analysis of these two works in detail, as well as for an historical 
account of Bengal Vaisnavisra, see S. K. De, 1HQ., VIII. 643 9. 

,J C. Browning, Catalogue of Sanskrit MSS. existing in Oudh, V, 10- 

7 Classical Sanskrit Literature , p. 79 8 n. 
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also, while the former MS. calls the work Raghupatirahasyadipikd 

it is here styled Raghupatir ahasyapr adlpika. 

Despite the pretentions of the work to be an independent 
composition, it is nothing more than an adaptation of the 
Ujjvalanilamani {(JN.) of Rupagosvamin to suit as an invocation 
to Rama, obviously by a devotee of Rama, perhaps by a follower 
of the Ramananda sect. For the remaining part, both the UN. 
and the RR. proceed on the same lines and with the same theme 
viz., treating the Madhura-rasa in extenso and saving it thus 
from the oblivion to which it is thrust by orthodox writers on 
Sanskrit Poetics. The names of the prakaranas are common to 
both the works, and the colophons vary only in so far as the names 
of the two works are concerned ; the sectional colophons of the UN. 

4 • * • • i • 

end, as a rule, with Iti . . . prakaranam , while those of the RR. 

usually run Iti s'Yiraghupatir ahasyapr adipikayam . . . prakara- 

nam ; also, while the former work concludes Iti sambhogabheda- 
prakaranam ; samdpta’yam s'rirupadevagosvdmiracita ujjvala- 
nllamanindma granthah, the final colophon in the latter work runs 
Iti s'rlraghupatirahasyapradtpikdydm s'rlmunikrtccu sambhoga- 

prakaranam . 

The process of adaptation very often consists in a simple 
interchange of Rama or any of his known names for Krsna and 
allied names : 


(а) Jgfft 2*IT: : | 

soften I! un . i, 8- 

jgf ft gan qfflfcu: I 

^ 35T |i RR. I, 8 (fol. 16) 

(б) tei I 

sitesrararfoi I! un . hi, 6. 

m II rr. iii, 3 (foi. 2b) 
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Among the many illustrative verses occurring in the UN., 
those pertaining exclusively to Krstia are omitted by the RR., 
while those referring to Rama also are retained : 


(a) To illustrate the upapati, the UN. (I, 16) cites the verse 
° from the Pady avail, but the RR., though adopting the 

definition, omits the illustration. 

( b ) Similarly, the verses and o which 

occur in the UN. (1. 23, 24) as illustrations of the hero who is 
anukula, are omitted by the RR. which contents itself with the 
verse o (UN. I, 22 ; RR. I, 16) which contains not only 

the definition but also an illustration taken out from an incident in 


the life of Rama. 

Where, however, passages and illustrations referring to Rama 
are not found, they are manufactured and inserted : 

(a) While the UN. begins with the invocatory verse 

which is a prayer to Krsna, the RR. opens with the 
following two verses wherein obeisance is made to Rama : 




(fol. 16) 



clKT ftfaw TTNl^t srfHST Tlf^bT?.3: I 
1 3 (5^)3 mmm iTi^Ri hi il 




s 
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33 snsrafaro i 

^q^Ti mm n 

gqsqm =3#a$ft SIftf ffpl 3*4T li 

3 ^qigpft fra^r i 

ifflpfefl 5IF3T 3RR33! 331 II 

JJ3T(^1) 9 3351I3T3jt 3IR3T 3R#f331 I 

qw^roft vim 1 0 i) 

WI33t %?ft ?IF3^[qq\ 1 

^ ^25IlR3Wfq4T II 

RnH^T 1 1 i 

§4irai 3 h(3)?rt snaq^rNinsj li 

?RI?Ri 3 3T3# *£4IR gft&rag i 1?Z?. (/oZ. 5 af) 

Passages incompatible with the nature of Rama are omitted 
and, where possible, his distinctive traits are substituted for those 
of Krsna : 

m + • 

{a) Verses III, 37 to 51 in the UN. which speak of the 
dalliance of Krsna with married cowherdesses are omitted by the 
jRJR., in conformity with the avowed monogamous character of 
Rama. 


(b) 34T =3 TO:— - 

jgfrctsrafef i un. i. 19 ab. 


- MS* wrongly reads *ff2Jcfan 

9 The letter in the MS. is not clear. 

10 The letters here in the MS. are not clear. 

11 Though the line is correct grammatically, the metre is disturbed here. 
I cite the line as it is found in the MS. 
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m = 3 — 

1 RR- ( foh lb) 

(c) q te tI3cf JWff^gi^clT — UN. I, 25a 

fawmi—RR. (M- 2 a) 

(d) ivm gofcigvi | — UN. I, 26 b. 

^ — RR. ( fol . 2a) 

It is thus clear that the RR. is no more than the UN. mutatis 
mutandis , meant to serve as an illustration of the life of Rama. 

The exact name of the author of this work, whether it is 
Narayanamuni or Srimuni, must remain unsettled 1 ' until more 
MSS. of the work are discovered. It is also impossible, at present, to 
determine its date with exactness, owing to lack of sufficient in- 
formation about its author. But still the fact that it is essentially 

based on the UN. of Rupagosvamin proves beyond doubt that it 

■ • 

must be later than that work. According to Dr. S. K. De, 13 the 
UN. was composed by Rupagosvamin after 1541 A.D., and the RR. 
based on this must certainly be much later. It is most unlikely that 
an author’s work suffers from plagiarization even during his 
life-time. The period of Rupagosvamin’s literary activity is 
known 14 to have extended as far as 1550 A.D., and it is quite possible 
that the RR. cannot have been composed earlier than this date. 
The terminus a quo of the RR. must hence be 1550 A.D. 



13 It is no uncommon practice to omit mentioning the actual name of a 
spiritual teacher and to substitute it by some name conveying respect ; 
VidySranya is thus very often referred to as Bharatitirthagu.ru, and Ananda- 
tirtha, the founder of the Dvaita school of Philosophy, is most frequently 
referred to as Purnap rajhacd rya . If this should be true of the author of the 
RR. also, it is quite'likely that some of his pupils whose respect for him prevent- 
ed them from calling him by his actual name, Ndrayanamuni, mentioned his 

name as Srimuni. 

1Ji Introduction to Pady avail, p liii. 

14 Ibid. 
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II 

THE ADVAITAJALAJATA : THE PROBABLE DATE 

OF ITS AUTHOR PANDURANGA 


That a work of this name was written by Acyutas'arma Modak 
is known from a single reference to it given by the author himself 
in another work of his, the Prdrabdhadhvantasamhrtih (PDS). 1 
The passage in question runs : 


fratsfq cprrqqrfci 

5fTTfiW 1 

(page 26). 


JR. G. Bhandarkar 


another 


by Pdnduraiiga , son of Ndrayana. As the information available 
regarding the Advaitajalajdta written by the former author is 
too meagre, it is difficult to say at present whether the two works 
are really different or not. Granting that they are different, it 
is possible to deduce certain conclusions regarding the relation 
between the two writers. 

Acyutas'arma mentions that he was a pupil of one N dr ay ana- 
guru or Ndrayanas'dstri as is evident from the following colo- 
phonic passages of his PDS. : 



This is a paper MS. deposited in the Govt. Oriental Library, Mysore, 
bearing the Shelf-number B. 223. I have described this work at length in my 
article The Prarabdhadhvantasamhrtih of Acyutas’arma Modak which is 
in course of publication in the New Indian Antiquary. 

2 Lists of Sanskrit MSS. in Private Libraries in the Bombay Presi- 
dency, I, 88. 
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Now, the final colophon of Panduranga' s work ' runs : 

Siemens II 

Comparing this colophon with that of the PDS., it is easily 
seen that the attributes given to Ndrayana in the two places are 
identical. If this should mean that the two names refer to a single 
man, Panduranga will have to be considered as the son of the 
preceptor of Acyutas'arma Modak and will hence have to be his 
contemporary. 

Acyutas'arma is known to have written his PDS. in 1819 
A.D. 1 , his M ahd'oa kydrthamaTijarl ° in 1825 A.D. and his Sdhitya- 
sdra 6 in 1831 A.D. He must therefore have lived roughly between 
1775 and 1850 A.D. As his contemporary, Panduranga also should 
have lived at this period. 


3 Ibid. 

4 The colophon of the work contains the chronogram : IH s’ilke sras'ivedft- 
S'va bhumite ihayane p ra m a thy akhy e . . . prctrahdhadhvantasa m hrfi h 
purnst. 

5 A MS. of this deposited in the Adyar Library (No. XI. D. 14) has the 
following chronogram at the end : sr&ke' stnin t n unived av djy a ; n rt abhe 1747 
s’rt p&rthivft:bde madhau sruklctyam pratipady abhud iti krtih s f ri m an j art 
n&mika . . . . 

6 Printed by the Nirnayasagara press, Bombay, in 1906. 

6 
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The Tagore Birthday Number of the V isvabharati Quarter- 
ly , Vol. VII, Parts 1 and 2, May to Oct. 1941. Price Rs. 5. 

This is a book of about 450 pages, containing 32 Articles by 
various writers of eminence, who have an intimate knowledge of 
the various phases of the life of the great Sage of Santiniketan, 
published in commemoration of the 80th Birthday of the poet, 
which fell in April 1941. Besides these articles, there is a Chronicle 
giving details in a chronological order of the different events of 
importance in his life, and also a bibliography of the poet’s writings. 
Among the articles one is a poem of Tagore himself. 

It is not possible, nor will it be in conformity with the rules of 
propriety, if I attempt to review each of the articles or if I make 
a selection of a few of them for special notice. Suffice it to say 
that the contributors come from different countries in the world 
on both the hemispheres, occupying different avocations in life. 
But each one of them has something to say on one or the 
other of the different aspects of the poet, his life and his gift to 
humanity. 

No account of a great person will be a substitute for the 
person himself. The Rdmdyana cannot replace Sri Rama. The 
last three Books of Bhdgavata do not fill up the gap left by the 
passing away of SVi Krsna. The work under review has come out 
at a time when the poet’s physical existence has come to a close. 
The same veneration which prompted Vdlmlki, who knew S'rl 
Rama personally, to write out the Rdmdyana , the same veneration 
which prompted S'uka Maharsi, who too knew S'rl Krsna in person, 
to write the S rimad Bhdgavata , had prompted the authors of 
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these various Papers to record in writing what they thought of the 
great personality, how he impressed on them. Just as the Ramayana 
was composed towards the last stage in the life of Sri Rama, just 
before the end of his physical existence, these papers also were 
written when the poet was still alive. 

There are many, like the present reviewer himself, who had the 
great privilege of coming into close contact with the poet at his 
own dear home, the Santiniketan, meeting him quite constantly, 

to him freely, enjoying his affection, looking after his 
comforts during his stay at Adyar. It is not possible for anyone to 
give adequate expression to the picture they have in their mind 
of the stately figure, the saintly look, the smile which radiates 
love, the affection and regard shown to all who approach his 
presence. To some, silence is more expressive of the experience 
they had. 

To those who have known the great poet, the book will be of 
help in strengthening their memory of him ; to those who have 
only heard of him, the book gives a vivid picture, so far as it may 
be, of the person. To the succeeding generations, the book will 
serve as a foundation on which they can picture to themselves 
what he could have been. 

The book contains various photographs of the poet at various 
ages and under varying environments. Some of the poet’s con- 
tributions to pictorial art are also reproduced here. Even in correct- 
ing a manuscript, the poet evinced always his artistic talents and 
his love of beauty. All the corrections done in ink take at the 
final stage some artistic shape. Having had many occasions to 
see Gurudev engaged with his Note-book and pen, some of the 
reproductions take me back to the days when the present reviewer 
was a resident at Santiniketan and a frequent and ■welcome guest 
at his house. 

Editor 
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The Prakriydsarvasva (Taddhita Portion) of Narayana 
Bhatta, edited by C. Kunhan Raja, M.A., D. Phil (Oxon)., The 
Madras University Sanskrit Series No. 15, University of Madras. 
Price Rs. 3-4-0. 

Narayana Bhatta , a versatile genius who lived over three hundred 
years ago in Kerala , is well known to the Sanskrit literary world 
through his devotional poem Ndrdyaniya (the Bhagavadgitd of 
Malabar) published in the Trivandrum Series as No. 18 and his 

Sastraic work the Mdnameyodaya published in the same Series as 
No. 19. The latter has been published in the Theosophical Publish- 
ing House Series, also with an English translation by the present 
editor and Sri S. S. Suryanarayana Sastri. The Prakriydsarvasva 
is undoubtedly the greatest of the works of the author. The first 
three sections and a part of the fourth section of the work is already 
available in print in the Trivandrum Series No. 106, and the 
Unadi section in Part II of No. 7 of the Madras University 
Sanskrit Series. The Taddhita portion is now edited by Dr. 
C. Kunhan Raja, who brings to his work not only the critical 
acumen of the modern scholar but also the learning and accuracy 
of the ancient. The edition which contains a very learned intro- 
duction where problems connected with the author and the work 
are discussed by the editor in the truest academic spirit and the 
importance of the work is vividly brought out, is made exemplary 
by the appendices, indices and notes at the end. One important 
feature of the work is that unlike the other well known Prakriya- 
granthas (the Prakriydkaumudi etc.), which rarely go beyond the 
orbit of the Paninian school, the Prakriydsarvasva is a sort of 
encyclopaedia drawing upon a large number of older works which 
belong both to Pacinian and Non -Paninian schools and some 
of which are now lost to us. And here lies the great contribution 
of Ndrdyaija Bhatta's work to the history of Vydkarana where 
there are still many dark spots to be enlightened. We cannot 
describe this feature of the work better than in the words of the 
learned editor who rightly observes : “ His commentary on the 
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sutras of Panim form a basis, not only 


understanding 


meaning of the sutras, but also for reconstructing the history of 


the various systems of Sanskrit grammar.” Narayana is a bold 
author. He explains ; he cites authorities ; he criticises ; he states 
his opinion clearly. Reading the commentary is a treat to the 
intellect. It is also a treat to the mind. It is as interesting as 
a Romance.” 

It is not always that one gets an opportunity to review a 
work and an edition of it of this type which represents a fine 
combination of both scholarship and research and which will 
clearly bring home to every one that mere paraphrasing is no 
commentary any more ,than the mechanical reproduction of a MS. 
is an edition. Here is an author who has found his editor and 
an editor who has found his author. May not the scholarly world 
which is greatly indebted to Dr. Kunhan Raja for various 
other important works, too, besides this, hope that he will, 
under the enlightened auspices of the Madras University, bring 

out a similar edition of the rest of this important grammatical work 
also ? 

S. SUBRAHMANYA SASTRI 


Srltnad Bhagavadgita with Sarvatobhadra edited by T. R. 
Chintamani, M.A., Ph.D., University of Madras, 1941, pp. lxxxiii, 
524, 46 ; price Rs. 5-4-0. 

The problem of the text of the Bhagavadgita has been en- 
gaging the minds of several scholars recently ; and to the present 
edition of a Kashmirian text together with the commentary of 
Rajanaka Ramakantha is bound to be of interest from the textual 
as well as the doctrinal point of view. The editor, Dr. Chintamani, 
subscribes to the views of neither Dr. Schrader, according to whom 
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the vulgate text was not known at all in Kashmir prior to the 10th 
century A.D., nor to the views of Dr. Belvalkar, who would wholly 
discredit the notion of a Kashmirian recension. Dr. Chintamani 
notices the various traditions about a text with 745 verses and sees 
no reason to discredit it wholesale ; he considers a text like the pre- 
sent with some fifteen and odd additional verses helpful in throwing- 
some light on the problem ; and he holds rightly that any attempt 

like that of Dr. Belvalkar, to account for the number by including 
the Gltdsara and then reckoning some of the verses of the vulgate 
text as comprising three ardhas is unprofitable and misleading. It 
cannot be said that Dr. Chintamani has solved the textual problem ; 
nor does he make any such claim. But while the traditionalists 
insist on the unbroken tradition of the great acaryas who reckon 
only 700 verses, Dr. Chintamani points to another tradition, none 
the less important for its being remote from us in place and time, a 
tradition which is recognized by at least three commentators of some 
eminence (to say nothing of Nilakaijtha, the commentator on the 
M ahabhdrata) and cannot be lightly ignored. The solution, if it 
comes at all, must come in the future. 

The commentator would seem to be different from another 
Ramakaijtha, son of Narayana, also a Kashmiri, and author of some 
dualistic S^aiva works, like the Nadakarika, a commentary on the 
Paramoksanirasakdrikd, etc. The present Rarnakantha appears 
to have been an adherent of the Pratyabhijna school and the author 


of a commentary on a Pratyabhijna work. This school has greater 
affinities with Advaita Vedanta and had no scruples in bodily taking 
over and adapting Advaita works, e.g., the Paramarthasara of Adi 
S'esa. In respect of certain doctrines, however, there was marked 
difference, as on the question of the combination of jnana and karma. 
Dr. Chintamani has rendered a service to the reader by listing these 


passages of the commentary. 


His comparative table of the textual 


variations of the vulgate, Rarnakantha, Abhinavagupta and Bhas- 
kara, and his indices of ardhas and citations will also be found of 


great value to the student. Dr. Chintamani and the University of 
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Madras deserve warm congratulations for this attractive and 
scholarly edition of an important work. 

S. SURYANARAYANA SASTRI 


The Veerashaiva Weltanschauung, by Shri Kumaraswamiji 
of Navakalyanamath, Dharwar, 1941. 

When the XVI Session of the Indian Philosophical Congress 

£ 

was held in Madras in December, 1940, the President of the Theo- 
sophical Society was kind enough to invite the Congress to hold 
its session at the Estates of the Society at Adyar and necessary 
accommodation was placed at the disposal of the Congress for holding 
the session and for the residence of the delegates, free of charge. 
Shri Kumaraswamiji was a Delegate at the Congress and delivered 
a public lecture on this subject at a public meeting during the Con- 


gress Session. The Swamiji is quite a young person, having been 
only 31 years old at that time. His serene look, his command of 
the language, his fluency in speech, ihis thorough grasp of the 
subject, all these factors produced a deep impression on the audi- 
ence that had assembled at the hall. The book under review, a 
small pamphlet of nearly 30 pages, contains the address delivered on 
that occasion. The Swamiji is not a fanatic, holding his own 
religious tenet as the only true one and condemning all other beliefs ; 
he did not deliver the address with a mere missionary spirit for the 
sake of securing converts to his religion. He presented the general 
tenets of the particular phase of religion which he represents. The 
nature of the Universe, the relation of the universe to man and 


of both to God, misery in the world and escape from it, all these 
points are clearly set out in this small book from the point of view 
of Viras'aivaism. The views of modern European philosophers are 
also taken into account in dealing with the problem. The essence 
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of the religion advocated in this book, so far as I can see, is that 
matter and the material world have a real function in life and that 
the life-goal is not to escape from the material world. A perfect 
life can be lived and experienced. The religion goes safe between 
the two extremes of materialism and absolute anti-materialism. 

Editor 


V aninibandhamanimala , by Karnaveer Nageswara Rao. This 
is a small collection of articles written in Sanskrit by the author. 
They are published by Kali Prasad Sastri and printed at Katnala 
Press, Ayodhya, U. P. The subjects dealt with are of a general 
and popular nature. 

Editor 


Printed and published by C. Subbarayudu, at the Vasanta Press, Adyar, Madras. 
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SH*r: *pt: 


* 
I 

q-TOZOT R^nftnt sfcft ^T^cTFfT^RR II II 

TOrcfom uw§\: ii U II 

& 

ft«$Mffil^ : fOTRT II \% II 

sq?zpn^teWT f^rpaRRT || || 

^4# ufllpIPRRT I 

^€ *fM II R l II 

^qiSS^R ^RPR^Vi ^l$lfc?i ^TPRTR:^fR I 
^ft^^T5So5^^ 3FRRT3R A4kTfef^R II W II 

wmm strptt %m\ strfto : 1 

^RTP^4^1^TSp*R ^^HfsRTfa^RT: II II 

M: If^RF^R flfWTR S^rPTCHfe# I 

RRfWhft *PRT<#3R R : II W II 

*ffafT <?°3 ?ftq^t p irfN^TSRfts | 

3fT^R ^RW^RRTS fltTOft II ^ II 

«TTf| #f[ <TP5^ sfifcTORR | 

^t«tt h ^ 11 




1 This verse was found after No- 13 in p. 3 in a few manus- 
cripts. I have put it here on the strength of the majority of manus- 
cripts and as it agrees with the context here better than after No. 13. 

a - 


) 





mv: stf: 


RT 1# <TOlTOT *TOT TO | 

g^5?fT RtM qT^TORT^TTOTO : %zm II II 

qrtfan# qqTO ^r qi?^ kzm i 

V3 

*rfief^n^r *rei ?fl rto is^ptoh ii n 

fTOTTO^ftlTOT WftfTOT^ TOR* TOR^ | 

to^TO 3 TO totTO qifaf q ^Rsnft^ 1 1 \ c 1 1 

qift to rt to q toTO qfr&ftqrliTO : qiqqfcq i 

&q qftqk fTOsqro steftro qRfTOftftfq to*. ( i ^ 1 1 
qsnrot ct ft rtItotot tor^t qq TOfof % 1 1 
h stktot q q qTOq ft <qi ^qftq ft*rc emu i 

SiyffflBsft £ R c*wE9mi 

m ^rft^on^ftq TOTOtoTOrTOr i 

'K ubk^ 6TOWffly 

3TTTO ^TOq TORT $S ^3 €tftq: ^ ^Tsft: II a ? 11 

to rto ^tsfq ^ RTqqT toto i 

to rTOrt ftqissTOqiq? v TO qii %ftr TORRsft n v\ n 

f $ fqfroq %Tqq;q f^qrairorpm fq^q i 
qT^TOqTO ^torrirttot qiqq ^ftiTOT 1 1 « q 1 1 
TO qt^^t qt^oftqi qTO qTO qr^^: qiTOq: i 

«TOT 'TO: 1TOTO TORT ^ ^TO II Stf || 

qfti^TU q^fTOqf^TOT^TOsqt totoRt i 

r^tot fTO't rtrto TOrt RTq-.qj^qTOqT qqTO: 11 ii 





Sim: 






rfTf%#t 3 'TTJ^T^ II Ml 

gnwa^ ^^ PP^pra: Tft ^ i 

OTH smfil ft'Tft sp SfFf : II ^ II 

RraM &^ H \ ii 

SfFffiRfttfft II * (I 

^a^BS ^ ^STcf ^ J|iA tfqfsps^ || H II 

ft«*R^T 3#$R $wm$ I 

3 ftftronpA* || ^ II 

fsrfii ^ qmfci qftfa I 

btkRIT 5 ! S^RRTOT 3 33: II ^ II 

qroftfw ^ i 

• 9 

faRtorfa^M'i faNtero? *r t^% 1 1 <: 1 1 
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from or identical with one another as one may 


In 


like. 


Thus 45 the interior object [which is not different from consci- 
ousness] is endowed with two factors, [image and cause] and 
therefore it is logically concluded that consciousness Lalone] 
is transformed into [external] object (visaya). 


The treatise on the examination of the object composed 

by Acarya Dihnaga is complete. 


3 ' The opponent asks : Are the dominant force of the organ 
and that of the. object different from the consciousness or not ? If 
they are different, there is only difference in denominations, but the 
object is the same ; because [at this moment] one admits (pratij'fla) 
an organ and a perceivable object ( alambana ) apart from con- 
sciousness. If they are not different, one could not say that this 
dominant force is the organ and that this dominant force is the 
object. 

The author replies : The dominant forces are the proper 
nature ( dtman ) of differentiations ( vis'esa ) of a stage ( avastha ) 
and they exist conventionally ( samvrtya ) ; therefore, relying upon 
the mundane designation (laukikavyavahara) one could , as he likes, 
say that [sometime] consciousness on the one hand and [the 
organ and the object] on the other are of different nature ( anyatva ) 
and [sometime] of non-different nature ( ananyatva ). See addi- 
tional notes. 


For, thus, some things which exist conventionally are in certain 
case designated by different denominations ; for example, one says 
“ the perfume of the sandalwood ” [now, the perfume is not the 
same thing as the sandalwood] and in some other case they are 
designated by non different [denominations] ; for example, one says 
“ the vase is in such matter ”, etc, [now, the vase could not exist 
beyond the matter which constitutes]. 


Thus, having demonstrated that the perceivable object 
( alambana ) is truly interior, the author in conclusion, says the 
following. 

8 


ENGLISH TRANSLATION OF DHARMA- 

PALA’S COMMENTARY ON THE 

ALAMBANAPARIKSA 

In order to light up the wisdom 
In the vicious-and-dull-minded men, and 
In order to let them extirpate their evils who spoke, 
I pay homage to Him and investigate the [true] 
meaning [of the text]. 

K iSBSE tL % ^ a + n # Sum 

Some philosophers accept the external things 
as object-causes of the consciousness of the 
eye and others. 

The fruit of investigation comprises the rejection 
of what is rejectable and the adoption of what is worth 
adopting ; therefore the cause for both is set forth here. 
The word 1 “ others ” includes the five-fold conscious- 
ness which arises having the support of material objects 
and the senses as accepted by other schools of philosophy. 
They conceive that the senses are directed each to an 
[invariable external] real object. But the conscious- 
ness born of the mind [as 
accepted as correct ; for, it is not directed to an 

1 Read in the Sanskrit text p. 21, lines 7 — 9, 


the sixth organ] is not to be 
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invariable real object, but to 


object which 


conventionally true, for example, the 


and 


like. 


Though it 


may be permitted that the mental 

consciousness is conditioned by a real object endowed 

also an object 

a form similar 


with parts 3 ( avayavin ) ; yet it grasps 
which is not its own and which lacks 


to one reflected in consciousness. But for the con- 
sciousness of the eye and others, there is well-known 
separate object invariably associated with each of the 
senses. No such fixity of object is arrived at in the 

case of mental consciousness. 

Moreover, the Truth in its essence is to be realised 


dis 


inwardly by a knowledge born of the repeated prai 
of trance, and never becomes the object of the 
criminative thought ( tarka — inanas ) ; and again it ap- 
pears as though it is perceivable, yet it shines as object 
only of a supreme knowledge born of contemplating 


what is 


and 


[and 


of the mental consciousness]. Thus the object of the 
mental consciousness becomes absolutely non-existent. 
For. this obiect can be no capable of being condition- 


so in 

Of Dc 


moment of its origina 
;t and future moments 


nor can it be 


past and future are non-entities just like the uncom- 
posite elements of existence, [ether, etc]. For this 


2 Cf. Tattvas. pan. p. 206 ; Nyayavartika, p. 80—1 where 
different explanations are given for rathadivat. 

3 Read in the Sanskrit text p. 21, line 11, 

4 Read in the Sanskrit text p. 22, 'line, 4 for I 
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the word 


others ” is said to include the body 


five 


Then, if [you say that] the mental 


what is brought home by the 


consciousness ; 


how is that also possible 


It 


take place either 


the same moment as the 


consciousness or in the immediate next moment 


It 


is not possible 


the immediate next moment, be 


cause 


object like the colour, etc., has already been 


vanished away in the immediate next moment 


Nor 


does the object of the 


moment become condi 


I 

tion to it, because it has been grasped by sensual 


consciousness. 

[If you say that] the mental consciousness grasps 
naturally the external object of its own accord, then 
there will be no possibility of existence of the blind or 
deaf , 6 etc. [To accept] a sense faculty other than the 
eye, etc. is contradictory to the inferential knowledge. 
The denial of extra material object [which may suit to 
the mental consciousness being gladly admitted, why 
should we entertain a bias for the mental consciousness 
alone ? To the visual and other consciousness material 
things serving as supporting causes become bases . 7 
[But to the mental consciousness there is no such thing 
as basis.) What is short of basis, has by nature no 

5 Read in the text, p. 22, line, 6, I 

Whole discussion below, cf. II, 239 — 244. 

e Cf. Tattvas. pan. p. 825 ; Nyayabind*utika. p. 10. 

7 Read in the Sanskrit text, p. 22, line 12, 
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* 

function to perform, and therefore is to be non-existent; 
[e.g. ether]. So also is the case with the mind. 

[Though] the object ( alambana ) may be [proved 
by] the perceptive knowledge, yet, since it consists in 
the nature of being grasped * ( grtthyasvabhnva ), it is 
absolutely unreal. So we consider it right to reject 
the nature of its being object (ulambanatu) and thereby 
the nature of its being basis (nsfryayatn). However, the 
force (s'akti) which constitutes the sense faculty and 

which acts simultaneously [with consciousness] will 
imagin it to exist. 

An external thing, etc. 

It is perceived that there is some object other than 
this [consciousness]. This [consciousness] makes known 
[to us] something opposite [to itself]. That something 
is called object since it is [as it were] capable of being 
grasped by an entity other than itself. 

How could one say that something (e.g. perception) 
depends upon mere collocation 9 (s&magri) ? For, the 
collocation is not properly a substance. [If one argues 
that we should accept that principle in accordance with 
the Tathagata’s teaching in respect of the two-fold 
Truth, failing which] the Tathagata’s Truth will be 
far amiss from correctly understood. This argument 
goes by itself against the reasonings preceding and 


S 


Cf. Nyayavartika, p. 521 where some anumanci is referred 


to thus : ?? 



i 



p. 656 : 


% 


This seems to be a reference to the Madhyamika’s stand- 
point. Cf. ?TFRfT etc., in the Bhavasankranti sutra, $ 11. 
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succeding. But, for my own part ; where is [the possi- 
bility of] incurring such a fallacy ? For, I have accepted 
that it depends upon a substance ( dravya ) as well as 
collocation (sUmagri). Now it follows that even if 
some other objection is raised, that also may be taken 

to be answered. 

“ They postulate the subtle atom ” 

Though the subtle atom perishes as soon as it 
appears, yet two substances serve as a cause, but not 
collocation [of atoms]. For example, things, colour 
and others, though they are simultaneously present 
before the senses, become objects [only of their 
respective senses] without any confusion on account of 
the fact that the faculty of grasping a particular object 
is fixedly assigned to each sense. All substances are 
perishing, yet the double 10 atom which is capable of 
existing [at the time of grasping] serves as the object- 

cause. 

“ Because the atom serves as cause for that.” 

The word “ that ” means the consciousness of the 
eye, etc. It arises on a contact [of the sense-organ] 
with the object constituted of parts. So say some 
[Xcaryas] : Among the causes, that which acts as the 
productive cause becomes its actual object. 


n 


Contrast the Tattvasarigrahapan. p. 55 



: i 

Bhavaviveka calls 2 atoms as a dravya v. Ui, Vais'esika philos- 
ophy, p. 131. 

11 Read in the Sanskrit text p. 23, line 14 : <3 3TT*5^iTT2|: 2?: 
8c?ft3 I Cf. S'lokavartika, p. 285 : - 

I 
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“ Or some others postulate the aggregate 


of atoms ” 


The 


of this doctrine sav that the 


gate formed of atoms serves as the 


object of 


consciousness. 


U 


Because 


image of the aggregate of atoms 


The aggregate is believed to be the actual obj 
of consciousness, since it is born of the 
[and endowed with its image]. It is as 
“ A thing whose form is represented ir 



somebody 


is really its object. 


n 12 


Both these disputants say 


[Here the following thesis is intended to be formulated : 
consciousness has an aggregate thing as its object ; 
because it is endowed with the form of that aggregate 
object]. Now, if [the idealist objects that] this reason is 
invalid and cannot be formulated as such ; for, it lacks 
an appropriate example just as the second reason which 
could prove the validity of the first one does. [Moreover, 


the idealist, the reason 


recognised by 


because we do not accept that the image represented in 
consciousness pertains to an external aggregate thing, 
nor do we consider real the aggregate apart from its parts 
i.e. atoms. Therefore we do not have anything external 
corresponding to the gross form found in consciousness. 
We may now, answer that] the general quality of atoms 
( paramanicsUm&nyalaksana ) while acting as actual 

^ We may conveniently read in Sanskrit p. 23, Jine 20, 
^ , etc. Cf. Pramanavartika : ^ gf^^T3vRT 

II Vrtti : 3*33^3: l 
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obi 


of consciousness will cause a gross form to 


appear in it. But if you assume that there is no 
external thing which may serve as a cause to conscious- 


ness 13 ; [then] there is a fault of the subject of your 
thesis being contradicted in its own character. So also 
is your probandum (dharma = sudhyadharma) unknown 
to us . 14 If you say that what has been recognised by the 
opponent as an accepted fact, can only be formulated as 
an appropriate example, then the same is also to be 

V 

% 

applied in respect of Probandum [you cannot prove 
by means of inference a thing which is impossible to 
prove]. 

However, one whose mind is bent on supreme 


pramana 


By what reason the 


of dispute can be made valid, that reason is not to be 
found because of lack of example which is recognised 

A 

both by us. Hence in what manner may the repre- 
sentation of the image in consciousness be established 


valid 


15 


“ Though atoms serve as causes,” etc. 

as accepted [by the advocates of atoms, that is 
the early Buddhists and 
cannot serve as the cause 
reason that it is not perceived and hence non-existent ; 



. The atom by itself 
of the consciousness for the 


13 * * , ^ ^ 

VijHSnaih Svaihs'alambanam is the thesis of the Vijnana- 
vadin. This view has been much criticised by Kumarila and 
Udyotakara ; (S'lokavartika and N. Vartika with Tika and N. Sutra 
IV, 2, 26). 

14 Read in Sanskrit p 24, line 4 : ’dfe | cPT 

13 Read in Sanskrit : ttcjs&ct \ 
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THE VARNANA SARA SAMGRAHA OF AYYA 
DIKSITA ALIAS NILAKANTHA DlKSITA (II) 

By V. Raghavan M.A., Ph. D., Madras 


On p. 15 a of the Adyar Catalogue II, one sees under Kavyas 
an entry “ Vardas arasaiiigraha.” On examination, he will find 
that this is an anthology of verses extracted from several poems. 


that its correct name is Varnana Sara Sarfigraha ” and that a 
manuscript of it is described at some length in the Descriptive 
Catalogue of the Madras Government Oriental Library under 
D. No. 12115 and that two incomplete manuscripts of it are also 
described in the Descriptive Catalogue of the Trivandrum Palace 
Library, under Nos. 1943 and 19+4. 

The anthology collects descriptions on several subjects from 
a number of poems. Generally these source-poems are of later 
times and when one would be all curiosity to know a number of 
poems of later times from this anthology, he will find himself 
disappointed owing to the silence of the anthologist on the names 
of the works and authors used by him. For a list of the subjects 
on which descriptions have been collected here, one can consult 
the Madras Catalogue under D. No. 12115. The manuscript in 
the Adyar Library (palm-leaf, grantha) is provided at the end 
with an index of subject-heads. The anthology comprises eighteen 
s'atakas, each s'ataka containing often times a little over hundred 


verses. 

In the section dealing with royal fame, munificence and 
valour, the extracted verses mention the following kings : Cinna 

3 
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Bomma, Rama, Kakati Vlrarudra (hero of the P rat apar udray as'obhu - 
sana), Vira Nrsimha, Sahaji of Tanjore, Vallala, Kaliriges'vara (Nara- 

A • * * * 

simha), Vema, Keralabhupati, Mataprabhu (of Cochin), Ramanatha 
(Hoys'ala), Raghava, Krsnaraya, Mukundadeva (of Orissa), Ganapati 
(Kakati), Kumaragiri, Ranganatha, Kamparaya (hero of Madhura- 
vijaya), Calukyes'vara, Anna Vema (Reddi), Viracola, Sambadeva, 
Ramaraja, Karijadeva, Devaraya, Harihara, Sundarapaijdyadeva, 
Acyutaraya and Devanarayaija (of Ambalapuzha), 

In the course of a meagre mention of poets, one comes across 
only the following names : Kalidasa, Bhavabhuti, Bharavi, 
Murari, King Sahaji of Tanjore, Trayambakarayamakhin (of the 
Tanjore Mahratta court), Ramabhadramakin, Nllakaijtha Diksita, 
Gururamakavi, Aruijagiri, Rajanatha and his adversary Rariga- 
natha, Appayya Diksita, Cokkanathadhvarin (Ramabhadra’s father- 

in-law), and Uddanda Kavi. 

The following colophon from the anthology can be quoted for 
information on the author, his family and his patron. 
















The author is named Nilakantha Diksita ; he was a descendant of 
the famous Appayya Diksita, and his father was also known as 
Appayya Diksita; he was patronized by Ramavarma, king of 
Travancore who gave him the title ‘ Prabandha Sagara.’ 

Turning the Accan Diksita Vams'avali of Viraraghavakavi of 
the same family (published by a modern member of the family, 
S'ri P.P.S. Sastri), one finds this anthologist thus described there, 
in verse 29 : 

ql q t qstfrcl || 
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This verse speaks of an Ayya Diksita as Son of Appa or Appayya 
Diksita, as the author of the Varnanasamgraha and as the 
possessor of the title ‘ Prabandhambunidhi ’ (Prabhanda Sagara). 
Ayya was a popular name of the famous Nilakantha Diksita, and 
evidently this Nilakantha Diksita (author of Varnanasara 
samgraha) was also known as Ayya Diksita. 

The following table shows this anthologist in his relation to 
the famous Appayya Diksita and Nilakantha Diksita. 


Appayya Diksita (I) 


Aecan Diksita 


V 

Narayana Diksita 


i 

Appayya Diksita (II) 


i 

Accan (II) 
I 


9 

1 


Ayya 

(Nilakantha 
Diksita I) 
wrote the 
Nilakantha 
Vijaya Campu 
in 1638 A, D. 


Cinna 

• m mm 

Appayya (III) 


pi 

Candra- 

Cuda 


Atiratra 

Yajin. 


Son Suryanarayana 


Accan Appayya IV 


Appa 


Accan 



Sundara 


Subba 


(Nilakantha 
Diksita 1 1) 
compiled 
Varnana- 
sara- sam- 
graha. 


Thus this anthologist was the third son of Appayya IV who 

was the grandson of Accan II, the elder brother of Nilakantha 

Diksita, both of whom were the grandsons of Accan I, the younger 
+ * 

brother of Appayya Diksita I. One may therefore take our 
anthologist as having been removed by at least seventy-five years 
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from Nllakantha Diksita I, who wrote his Nllakantha Vijaya 
Campu in A.D. 1638. 

Rao Saheb Ulloor S. Parameswara Iyer writes to say that the 
Ramavarma of Travancore who patronized this anthologist Nila- 
kantha Diksita II is Balaramavarma, the author of the Ralarama- 
bharata , who flourished between 1724 and 1798 A.D. and ruled 
between 1758 and 1798 A.D. 


MANUSCRIPTS NOTES 


THE SAMAVEDASARVANUKRAMANI 


By K. Madhava Krishna Sarma, M.O.L. 


To his edition of the Rktantrapratis'akhya, Lahore, 1933, 
Dr. Surya Kanta has appended a treatise entitled Samaveda- 
sarvanukramani which is a catalogue of works on the Samaveda. 
The work is published from a single MS. of the Adyar Library, 
Avritten in Grantha script and bearing the shelf-number 33. D. 12. 
The Catalogue of the Library (1926), Part 1, p. 54 b, ascribes this 

I 

Avork to Tdlavnitanivasin, otherwise called Andapillai. In his Pre- 
face, pp. 5 — 6, Dr. Surya Kanta observes : “A codex containing 
numerous works on Sama\ T eda, some of them being of intrinsic 
worth, was secured from the same Library [Adyar Library]. And 
I got from it Laghu-rktantra-sangraha (33. D. 12 gra 20, Catalogue 
p. 48) Samaveda-sapta-laksana (33. D. 12 gra 20, Catalogue p. 48) 
transcribed into Devanagarl for my personal use. The first two 
works have a direct bearing on the Rktantra, and will therefore 
be printed with copious comparative notes and references in a 
separate volume. Important extracts have been given from the 
third, which seems to all intents and purposes, a modern work.” 
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Dr. Surya Kanta does not tell us whether Talavrntanivasin 
is the author or not. Long years have passed since the appearance 
of the work in print. Orientalists seem to have coolly accepted 
that the Anukramani is the work of Talavrntanivasin, the great 
commentator of Apastamba. 

I want to point out here that the work published by Dr. Surya 
Kanta does not, as he says, consist of extracts from one single 
work. It is composed of two independent works neither of which 
has anything to do with Talavrntanivasin except that he is men- 
tioned in one according to one of the two available MSS. of the 
work. Dr. Surya Kanta’s publication is a faithful reproduction of 
the Adyar Library MS. 33. D. 12 with all such grammatical errors 

{which are contained in the MS.) as ^3^ for i n *he verse line 

^ i ( P . 2 ) 

and such wrong readings (which are not contained in the MS.) as 
Tlfoi for Sfl tuff in the verse line 

3*#? rrjfgjg | ( p- 4 ). 

There is another MS. in the Adyar Library, containing these 
two works. This bears the shelf-number 33. E. 7 and is wrongly 
entered under Sdmavedaparibhdsd in the Catalogue (1926), Part 1, 

p. 54 b. The entry regarding this runs : 

33. E. 7 51 32 | Dr. Surya Kanta does not seem to 

have known this. Both the MSS. are exclusively Samavedic and 


contain mostly same works. 

No. 33. D. 12 contains the following works: 

(1) The Stobhapadalaksana fol. 1 

(2) The Purvarkpadalaksana „ ,, 

(3) The Vedapardyanavimars'a ,, 2 — 16 

(4) The Samavedasarvanukramani A „ 17 — 18 

(5) The Samavedaviniars' a ,, 19 — 22 

( 6 ) The Samavedasarvanukramani B ,, 23 — 27 
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(7) The Samavedasaptalaksana 

fol. 

28- 

- 36 

(8) The Laghurktantra or the L aghurkt antra - 




samgraha 

tt 

37- 

-47 

(9) The Rnnighdtakarika 

tt 

47- 

-49 

(10) The Aranyasdinaprakas'ika {the Samasvara- 



- nirnaya ?) 

>» 

50- 

-52 

(11) The Say anly as'lokas amgr aha 

tt 

53- 

-58 

(12) The Samalaksattadipika 

tt 

59- 

-64 

(13) The Ravanabhait 

5 i 

65- 

-86 

(14) The Uttararglaksana 

11 

87- 

-92 

(15) The Purv a rkkarika 

>> 

93— 

101 

(16) The Sdmavedalaksana (?) 

n 

101 — 

108 

No. 33. E. 7 contains the following works : 




(l) The Paricavidhasutra 

» 

1 

—5 

(2) The Prdyas'cittakalpakdrikd 

i> 

5- 

-15 

(3) The Prayas’cittakdrika 

it 

15- 

• 

-19 

(4) The Agnistomdnukramanika 

ji- 


19 

(5) The Samavedasarvanukramani B 


20- 

-22 

(6) The Samalaksanadlpika 

tt 

23- 

-30 

(7) The Ravanabhait 

tt> 

31- 

-40 

(8) The Putx'arkkarika 

ft 

41- 

-43 

(9) The Sdmavedalaksana 

tt 

43- 

-48 

(10) The Aranyasamaprakashka 

ft 

49- 

-50 

(11) The Samavedasarvanukramani A 

ft 


51 

(l 2) The Purvot t ararhnighatakarikd 

tt 

52- 

— 53 

(13) The Samavedasaptalaksana 

ft 

54- 

-60 

(14) The Laghurktantrasamgraha 

• 

• 

it 

61- 

-68 

(15) The Caturthasvaramandrasvaranirnaya 

tt 

9 

69- 

-71 

(16) The Upanidanasutra 

tt 

72- 

-75 

The Samavedasarvanukramani A in the former begins ; 


m : i 

m nT^nf^r eisri t sn^ii m I egm: \ 
^ifq mm m\ \ i 
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Ends : 

%5Rquft Fnq $i q?sq^T f^fftc!T(?) I 

SFqyoq ] : RfqrftpRT: |! 

• • • • • • • 

sqrfagiq^ 3 tF 3 RqR4--q f| fspdfocl | 

qqmpq f^\gT q^rfqqq II 

^cIT 5}frf^T (tlq) cU^I^fq^lERl I 
g^iTiwiiq qqTq?qq qq 3 il 

The Samavedasarvanukramani B in this begins : 

q3^lfq % I 

c[^ II 

= 33 ^ 3 ^ 3 *h ?qicqOT EREpqqi : I 

mm q^ofawT f| ^i^ipqqqiorqi: II 

Ends : 

^g-.qn&cjcffa 3 mm vmmm \ 

f3T feuf^ciX^T ?) 1 ) fq?3^ II 

A and B in this are respectively the same as A and B in 
the latter. 

A in the latter begins : 

wrmift qrn I si^mt m I ^i: i 
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gd\q qiqqRRq =qg»4 gi?^f fl?rc II 

qsri st#; qg^q^q g I 

TO g RTfty^TOHRqR II 

B in the latter begins: fft. I ^Tl 1 ^ I 

qs^lfq I I 

qq Wfin II 

Mgq 3 ^3^ ^qicqwqi gfqrou: I 
sRigt qfrfamt ft ^Tgqqpqqqmqi: |i 

Ends : 

=qp?qi(^qT ?) foEroui 

From the above description of the MSS. it will be clear that 
these are two independent works and that there is no evidence to 
take these as forming one single work. In both the MSS. the 
Anukramanis are contained separately. In the former there is 
separation by an essay on the Sdmaveda by a modern author 
who refers to Max Muller as follows : 

cWf q qfasq fcWTO qgs fR 

^Tqjiqq: Dfa ^T^tfcl fqqf : 1 cR ^cl gi^TOfR- 

HTft^fqqqq; — 

m€\ srht q?q fqqi i 

mmi hr (hr) ^i(iT)^ II 

Perhaps Dr. Surya Ivanta takes all these three as forming one 
single work, namely the Sdmavedasarvdnukramani and it is on the 
basis of the reference to Max Muller that he says that “ to all intents 
and purposes” this is “ a modern work.” The essay on the Sama- 
veda, however, has nothing to do with the Anukramaiii on either 
side. This fact is clear from the latter MS. which does not con- 
tain this essay at all. In this the Anukramanis are separated by 
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•as many as five works. Unlike in the former MS. B is here con- 
tained before A— a fact which goes against the view that B is the 
second half of the treatise as in Dr. Surya Kanta’s edition. 

Arrnrdinff to both the MSS. B besfins with qf%3?T|[: and 


not, as in the said edition, with 1 

As for the authorship of these Anukramanis there is not a bit 
of evidence brought to light at present. The entry in the Adyar 
Library Catalogue is evidently based on a wrong construction of the 
following verses of A : 


These verses simply mention Talav rntaniv usin' s Pradipika 
among the works pertaining to the Samaveda, just as the line 
following these verses, namely 

gWtiHSfra IgrMiJ ^ g I 

mentions Purusottamabhattlya as one of the works pertaining to 
the Sdmavedic literature. There is nothing in these to show that 
Talav rntanivd sin is the author of the Anukramanis . 

In fact these verses along with the line mentioning Puruso- 
ttamabhattjya are not found in the latter MS. ; nor does B in this 
(latter) mention Sung a, Audavraji, Ramakrsnadiksita, Pihgala 
and Rhattas’obhZikara. 



33. E. 7 

fasrR g m 



Omitted 


4 
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33. D. 12 33. E. 7 

Three and a half verses 
from to qg T- 

fafcciqE (p- 7 of Dr. Omitted 

Surya Kanta’s edition) men- 
tioning Rdmakrsnad'iksita 

c Omitted 



%i f^q mw fqf^T- 


Omitted 








Omitted 


As between the two MSS. the latter, viz. 33. E. 7 is un- 

4 

doubtedly older. It contains more accurate readings also and is 
decidedly in a less corrupt form. It has already been pointed out 
that the essay on the Samciveda, by a modern author is not con- 
tained in this. On the basis of all this it is possible to say that the 
names of all the above authors in the former MS. are probably 
later interpolations. There is thus no evidence for the authorship 
of either of these. 

Now as for the dates, there is some evidence with regard to 
A. The verses ff sfl^j^fFNE etc. are quoted with slight 


modifications from Say ana 1 s Samavedabrahmanabhasya. A must 

therefore be later than Sdyana. The date of B, however, cannot 

* 

be settled unless the lines mentioning Bhattas'obhakara and 
Ramakrsnadtksita are proved to be part of the original text. The 
Ramakrsna mentioned here is the author otherwise called Ndhnd- 
bhai , son of Dam odar at rip a thin and author of Chandogdhni- 
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kapaddhati, Phulladtpa , etc. Aufrecht (C.C. Vol. I, p. 509) says 
that Ramakrsna copied TristhaUsetu at Benares in 1616 A. D. So, 
if the line mentioning him is accepted as part of the text, B is later 
than 1616 A.D. In the line 





in Dr. Surya Kanta’s edition, is a mistake for *11 

Andapillai is earlier than the 16th century A.D. (See my paper 
in the Adyar Library Bulletin, Vol. IV, Part 2, Manuscripts 

Notes.) 

I want also to point out here that the account of divi- 
sions of some Sdmavedic works given in B does not agree with 
some of the printed versions of these texts. Dr. Surya Kanta does 
not draw attention to this. 


Anukramani B 

Printed texts 

No. of Sutras in the Rktan- 

tra : 234 

Dr. Surya Kanta’s edition : 
286 

No. of Prapathakas in the 
Sdmatantra : 15 

The MSS. of the Govt. Ori- 
ental MSS. .Library (Madras), 
the India Office Library and 
the Adyar Library : 13 Pra- 
pathakas 

No. of Khandas in the 

Phullasutra : 179 

Chowlchamba edition : 182 

Samasrami’s edition : 179 

No. of verses in the Ndrada- 

s'iksa : 235 

■ 

Samasrami’s edition : 230 
Yugalakisora’s edition : 248 
(This really contains 251, the 14 
Kbaijdas of the 5th section be- 
ing wrongly numbered 1 — ll). 
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MANUSCRIPTS NOTES 
By H. G. Narahari, M.A. 

I. THE VRTTARATNAVALi : ITS AUTHOR AND HIS 

DATE: ABOUT 1425 A.D. 


Students of the literary history of India are well familiar 
with the common tendency among inferior authors to ascribe their 
own compositions to some ancient author who is very well known*, 
so that their works may then at least attain popularity. It is not 
always that the imposter is discovered, and the critical scholar is. 


very often forced to be content with a mere doubt regarding the 
authenticity of the ascription. 

The Vrttaratnavah belongs to the class of works mentioned 
above, though luckily its real author can be found out. Though 
mainly intended as a prayer to SarasvaH , the goddess of learning, 
it serves also the additional purpose of being an interesting treatise 
on Metrics ; each verse in it illustrates a particular metre the name 
of which is to be found in the body of the verse ; and the first 
quarter of each verse usually illustrates the method of scanning the 
particular metre. Thus the verse 


m ^afT sRifa 5f%cmgi mkf, rafr. i 

ERqlTiwg fafTU a 3 ir li 


is to all outward purposes a prayer to Sarasvati where the devotee 
prays that, through the grace of the goddess, he may be saved 
from falling into the company of those puffed up with riches, but 
allowed instead to revel in the company of her devotees whose 
wealth is liberality. This verse is also meant to illustrate the 


Matta metre whose name occurs in the second quarter of it ; the 
first quarter gives the scheme of the metre viz-, that it should have 
in each quarter the following ganas in order — ma , bha, and sa. 
The work has been printed twice, once in Telugu characters 1 and 


1 Published by Vavilla Ramasvami Sastri in 1864 . 
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another time* in Grantha, 3 but in both cases the authorship 
has been attributed to Kalidasa. The object of this paper is to 
examine the authenticity of this ascription on the evidence of 
manuscripts. 

There are three MSS. of this work in the Adyar Library, 
bearing the shelf-numbers IX. D. 51, XXII. K. 17, XXXIX. B. 4, 
all of which are mentioned on p. 396 of the second part of the 
Library Catalogue ; the first and the last are in paper but the 
second is in palm-leaves ; the first MS. is complete and written in 
Devan&gari, while the second is incomplete, ending with the 17th 
verse, and is written in Telugu ; the last Ms. is nothing but a 
transcript of the first MS. in Roman characters. From the con- 
cluding colophon which runs : Iti s'rlkdliddsaviracitd vrttarat- 
ndvalis sampurtid, it is clear that the authorship of the work is 
attributed to Kalidasa. 

In the Govt. Oriental MSS. Library, Madras, there are txvo 
MSS. bearing the name V rt tar atn avail ; of them, the MS. which 
bears the number R. 423 is an incomplete treatise on dietetics and 
its author is not specified ; the other MS. which bears the number 
D. 1798 is a complete palm-leaf Ms. of the work under considera- 
tion now, and this also ascribes the work to Kalidasa, as is evident 
from the final colophon which runs : Iti S'rlkali ddsakrtau v rt t a - 
ratndvalyakhya sarasvatlnutis samaptd. 

Seven MSS. bearing the name Vrttaratndvali are available in 
the Sarasvati Mahal Library, Tanjore ; of these, that noticed under 
the number 5113 in the Descriptive Catalogue of that Library is a 
treatise on Metrics by a Sadas’ivamnni, pupil of Saccidanandayo- 

and is different from the work now under notice ; the 
remaining six are MSS. of the present work and of them, three 
(Nos. 5114 to 5116) call it the work of a Venkates’a , son of 
Avadhanasarasvatt of the Atreya-gotra, and the remaining three 



2 Published in Madras, 1915. 

3 This colophon occurs in the two paper MSS. referred to above, but is 
absent in the palm-leaf MS. which is incomplete and breaks of in the middle 
of the third quarter of the 17th verse. 
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(Nos. 5118 to 5120) attribute it again to Kalidasa. The MSS. 
ascribing the work to Venkates'a open with the following verse : 

^fcRT tar: ll 

But this verse is omitted by the other MSS. which claim Kalidasa 
as the author ; similarly, while the MSS. belonging to the latter 
.group have a simple colophon which runs : Iti s'nkaliddsaviracitd 
vrttaratndvali sampurna , 4 those belonging to the other group 0 
have the following two verses for their colophon : 

mm fu ll 

ll 

Though, from mathematical considerations, it is possible to say 

% 

that the evidence is quite balanced on both sides, still the fact that 
■two colophonic verses go to prove that the author is Venkates'a, 
while a single line at the end is all the evidence for attributing the 
work to Kalidasa, is sufficient to tempt one to be inclined in favour 
of the former view. Fortunately as it would seem, a MS. of a 
commentary on our work is also available in the Tanjore Library, 
and this confirms beyond doubt the predisposition mentioned above. 
It is noticed under the number 5117 in the Descriptive Catalogue 
of the Library. It is a paper Ms. written in Devanagari, but the 
author is unknown. In the course of its comment on the first 
verse, S'rimdn etc., it points out definitely that Venkates'a is the 
author of the work. The passage in question runs thus : 

WT II 

4 MS. noticed under the number 5120 has this colophon. The remaining 
two MSS. are incomplete. 

° MSS. noticed under numbers 5114 and 5116 : the other MS. (No. 5115) 
is incomplete, 
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From the meagre information available regarding the author, 
it is not possible to determine his date either with certainty or with 
exactness. But still, the fact that he mentions Avadhdnasara - 
svati as his father tempts one to make some attempt in this 
direction. There is an AvadhanasarasvatJ who is the author of 
the Veddntas'atas'loki , ’ and Suryapandita, a prolific writer on 
Astronomy, Mathematics, Philosophy and Poetry, says that he has 
written, antecedently to his commentary on the BhagavadgUci, called 
the Paramdrthaprapd, ' a commentary on the Veddntas'atas'loki. 
If the two works are identical, Avadhdnasarasvatl must certainly 
be anterior to Suryapandita, and his son V enkates' a should most 


probably be 


contemporary of the latter. In the concluding 


portion of his commentary on Bhaskara’s Bijagamta called 


Suryaprakas'a Bljavyakhya, the following verse occurs : 

Accordingly, the commentary was written in S'aka 1460 (— A.D. 1538) 
when the author was thirty-one years old. Suryapandita was, 
therefore, born in S r aka 1429 (—A.D. 1507). u His literary activity 

6 CC. I, 33a ; 607a. There is also a medical work entitled Satas'loki 
(Eggeling 2732) which is considered to be the work of Avadh&nasarasvatl. 
This was printed in Madras in 1880. 

7 This commentary is available in print, having been edited by Sastri 
Jeevarama Lallurama at Bombay in 1912. 

* Hall, Contribution towards an Index to the Bibliography of the Indian 
Philosophical Systems , pp, 119 f. 

s 2823. 

10 Colebrookc has erred twice in interpreting the colophons of the India 
office MSS. (Eggeling 2809 and 2823) of the Ganitanirtakupika and the Siirya- 
prakiis’a Bljavyakhya respectively ; the former was composed in Saka 1463 
(=1541 A.D.) as evidenced by its colophon , . Sake trirasapurandaraganite 
gan it am rtakiip ika racita , and the latter in Saka 1460 ( = A.D. 1538), as evid- 
enced by its colophon cited above. In his Miscellaneous Essays (II. 451), 
these cates are exchanged by Colebrooke when lie says: ‘‘The gloss on 
Lildvati , entitled Ganitamrta, and that on the Vijaganita , named Surya- 
prakasra . . . are dated the one in 1460 and the other in 1463 S aka or A.D. 
1538 and 1541 ; ” and, in the course of his description of the MSS. of these 
two works in the India Office Library, Colebrooke erroneously mentions both 
of them as being composed in 1541 A.D. (see the Description of MSS., Eggeling 
2809 and 2S23). This mistake has crept into the note of Dr. V. Ragh a van 


{Adyar Library Bulletin, Vol. I, No. 1, p. 45) where he states that Suryapandita 
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must have begun about 1537 A.D. The same should also be the 
period when the literary activity of Venkates'a was in full swing. 

9 



with his name-sake on whose work Suryapcindita wrote a commen- 


tary, seems to be challenged by the Pras'nottararatnamala which, 

as will be shown presently, is only another work of our author. 
A MS. of this work 11 is deposited in the Govt. Oriental MSS- 


Library, Madras, and is noticed in the Descriptive Catalogue under 


the number D. 13173. This is a medical work and its introductory 


verses give a good deal of information about the author. I cite 
below the verses 12 relevant to the present context : 


^r: tons! m \ 

fafe fagsrfot ^fcRT to: 11 
m i gefegsT ft ii 

sraviTTOFren : gqq 5TH%to II 

rip? l 

<Sf^q ^ fqto %^XnraTc*RT n 


was born in 1510 a.d., relying on Colebrooke’s mistaken ascription of the 
Suryaprakas'fi Bijavyakhytt to 1541 A.D., and into Bhagavad Datta's work 
when he says that Suryaparidita’s commentary on the Lilavati was composed in 
1538 A.D. [History of Vedic Literature {Hindi ) , Vol. I, part ii, p. 6] 

11 This MS. is described on pp. 162 f. of I Report by M. Seshagiri Sastri . 
I am thankful to Dr. V. Raghavan of the Sanskrit Department of the Madras 
University for having drawn my attention to this MS. 

12 Seshagiri Sastri, Zoc. cit. 
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The first verse is identical with the benedictory verse found at 
the beginning of the V rttaratnavall and the two names by which 
the author calls himself, S’rls'ailanatha li and V enkatadrivibhu, 


are no more than pompous edifications of his real name Venkates'ct. 
These, added to the fact that he mentions Avadhanasarasvatl of 


the Atri-gotra, prove beyond doubt that he is identical with the 
author of the V rttaratnavall. His father Avadhanasarasvatl 
was born in Mak§ikaranya (a village called Ikkddu in Tamil) near 
Trivellore, in the country of Tundlramandala (called Tonda- 
matidalam in Tamil). He married the daughter of Kames'andtha , 
and by this union was born our author. Kames'andtha' s father 

i 6 

Ekamrandtha composed the Ayurvedasudhanidhi at the request 
of Sdyana, the Prime-minister (of Bukka). 

Sdyana is known to have flourished about the middle of the 

fourteenth century, and Ekamrandtha who was his protege must 

# • 

have been his contemporary. Venkates’a, who is the great-grand- 

. * 

son of this Ekamrandtha , must have therefore lived about the 
first quarter of the fifteenth century . 14 


(II) THE DATES OF CATURVEDASVAMIN AND 

RAVANA: TWO COMMENTATORS ON THE RGVEDA 

* 

m + 

If not for its intrinsic merit as a commentary on the Bhagavad- 
gita, atlaast for our knowledge of the existence of commentators on 
the Veda other than Sayatia , the Paramdrthaprapd of Surya- 
pandita is of very great value. The name of Rdvana as a vedic 

M • * 

13 The final colophon of the work runs Hi &ris'ailanathaviracitapras'not - 

tavaratnamalet sampurna. 

14 C/. Seshagiri Sastri, Report I. 26 f. 

5 
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commentator was known earlier through tradition and also, with 
greater certainty, from the Grahaldghava of Malian ,' but passages 
from this commentary 3 could be known only after the discovery of 
the gloss of Suryapaitdita on the Bhagavadgita. 


But for all our information about Caturvedasvamin, Surya- 
pandita's commentary remains, as yet, the sole source. We are 
told here that Caturvedasvamin was very highly proficient in the 
Vedic lore and that he was the spiritual preceptor of Suryapafldita. 
The latter thus says in the introduction 3 to his gloss on the 
Bhagavadgita : 


Caturvedacaryddhigatabhagavadbhdvabhavanam 
niddnam vis'rdnter yad anumatam rksdniayajusam I 

Aham gitdbhdsyam tad ilia racaye suryavidhivid 
yatodpajttaprajnduubhavarasikdnandajananam 11 

The following verse in the same work seems to have made Pandit 
Bhagavad Datta 1 believe that the teacher of Caturvedasvamin 
was one Yas’oddkis'ora , but, from the context, it seems more 
natural to construe that Suryapandita is referring here to God 
himself in the incarnation of Krsna as his highest preceptor 
( paramaguru ) : 

AjUas s ujttatv as im am anubhavati bhavdn naiti rahko'pi 
S’ahkam 

sydnmuko vdvaduko vrajati S’ikharindm paiigur ullah- 
ghya sahgham 1 

Duhkhabdher nopalabdhis sa khalu vijayate yatkrpa- 
pdiigasahgdd 

antaryaml samipe mama paramagurus’ s>rlyas'odaki- 
S'orali 5 II 


1 Fitz-Edward Hall, J.A.S.B., XXXI, 129. 

a All these were collected by F. E. Hall and published in 1862 in the 
pages of the/. A. S.B. Later, Pandit Bhagavad Datta found out three more 
passages which escaped Hall’s notice [ History of Vedic Literature (Hindi), 
Vol. I, part ii, p. 65]. 

3 Bhagavadgita, Ed. with 8 commentaries by Jivaram Lalluram, p, 12. 

4 Bhagav'ad Datta, op. cit., p.63. 

s Bhagavadgita, Ed. by Jivaram Lalluram, loc. cit. 
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Caturvedasvdmin’ s commentary on R V. X. 113. 4., cited by Surya- 
pandita in his commentary is also quoted 6 in extenso by Bhaga- 
vad Datta who remarks ' that this vedic commentator must have 
lived in the first half of the sixteenth century of the Vikrama Era 
i.e ,, about 1499 A.D., on the basis of the fact his pupil, Silrya - 
pandit a wrote his gloss on the Ltlavatl in 1538 A.D. S An exami- 
nation of his commentary on Bhaskara’s Btjaganita helps us to 
fix the date of Caturvedasvdmin under narrower limits. The 
colophon of a MS. of it in the India Office Library (Eggeling 2823) 
reveals that, in 1538 A.D. when this work was composed, Silrya - 
pandita, was 31 years old and that he was hence born in 1507 
A.D . 6 7 * 9 As the teacher of Suryapandita , Caturvedasvdmin must have 
begun his literary career about 30 years earlier, so that the period of 
his literary activity will lie between 1477 A.D. to 1507 A.D. 

In the course of his comment on Bhagavadgltd (XI. 33), 
Suryapandita comments on the method of commenting of Sayana, 
Ravana and Vota ( Uvata ?) and his reference to Ravana along 
with the earlier commentators like Sayana should plainly show that 
Ravana must have lived long before him as well as his teacher. 
The passage runs as follows : 

Sayanabh dsyakdrair adhidaivikabhiprayena bahyasahgrd- 
mavisayo dars'itah ; rdvatiabhdsye tu ddhydtmaritydbhyanta- 
rasahgramavisayo dars'itah ; votabhdsye tubhayamapi. 

Now that Caturvedasvdmin’ s period of literary activity is 
known to have extended from 1477 A.D. to 1507 A.D., the date 

assigned by Bhagavad Datta 10 to Ravana , i.e. before the 16th 

% 

century of the Vikrama Era, can be pushed further back, and 
Ravana can be said to have lived earlier than the middle of the 
15th century A.D. 


6 Bhagavad Datta, op. cit p. 68. 

7 Ibid. 


53 This commentary was composed in 1541 A.D. as evidenced by the 
phon. For details, see supra , p. 1 5n. 

* For more details about Suryapandita , see supra , pp. 15j^. 
u op. cit., p. 62. 
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THE HARlTA SMRTI 

4 

By A. N. Krishna Aiyangar, M.A., L.T. 

{Continued from p. 76 of the previous issue ) 
vv. 281-285 — Printed version : 

cuq hito q4 | 

fan 4 4 ffe n 

hf 4 44 i 

fall I |wt 4 TO4 a^qqwfarqTOTc! II 
n4q $sr4?fl4 toto4 4 ^4to i 
tow qT^TqifH ^ TO qm =q || 

TOHl4 qqT TO4 | 

^fqcqi furf^Himfcl TOTOT II 

nifM 4 to 4 =q w toot i 
^qTO4 q4cgq\ — 

Manuscript : 

%qq4 % cicHi^cqqqT'^fTci i 

44f^q? m 4% m to4 ii 

fan4f 3^4 falT qR 4 fefTO I 

UW s 4f 3^4 OT TOI7 s 4f ??e4 II 
4 4 $t 4 cifoi^pTO: I 
hi?4 44 totoit hf 4 4qg4E4T n 

to 4 44 i^f4cqi H4raf4pqiTOict. i 

^4q^4? R q4q TORT | ! 

^4q 35 t4to 4 cf^roq 4 i 

TOqq i q? TOnmfo if <44 q*5r =q n 
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Isjrrt g n^imi ^ rni i 

fq|q t<sor 4 fp4 3 T?q|q a 

fqq^qg i 

fT^T^Wn: c^qT^FW^RL II 

^feft4 w mw> mmm n 

^facqi fafenatfo irai i 

mfi$ *£^4 q ^41 *T«rs4 i*pi H 

^qic^ — (Folio— 126) 

vt>. 298-301 — Printed version ■ 

gq^^^Tfoi rei^enfa =3 I 

5icc4i q II 

uqi =q q;-qq;iqT ^ qT^ioii qigqifa ^ | 

3KT rfl^I4(T $W[I qg^T =q *mdt II 

dl WHJ 

fjsotfd qW^SR^T p4#fe5 ^tcT II 

Manuscript : 

J75ft q ii 

mrngTOHrfl ^or^eii q g i 
ufi m^m(t ^soti ^t =q ii 
mtl ^ q g I 

fpntfg qiq wr?] g^iflqg 1 1 

(Folio — 136) 

w. 309-311 — Printed version : 

13 : icq ^ 1 ^ 30 ^ n 
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fft 3^ 3T II 

filter qiqiqm^ (A ^) I 
3Trf^^r%R — 


Manuscript : 



m: ^Icqi 

^ ^ & lifter. 

sn^P* qi ^ih^T II 

3$ fjsgnf^r qifq g*t qT i 

$4fa gmramiai ll 



{Folia 


w. 313-314 — Printed version : 


fl|?€R=q JF^fa ^SR^RT cl (*TR) 3: ^ 

9<fcF Wlft =3 II 





Manuscript : 
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What the manuscript supplies in this instance is more illumi- 
nating and intelligible than the printed version. 

vu. 315-318 — Printed version • 

q3BT=qq^ |j 

^qig^rF^q^SR. I 

q gqiqra n 

zmm smqif il 

: q^q*src i 

q'taiR* q ^qi^Rr- 

Manuscript : 

q^cqssBsqrc q^qsi crafav? n i 


qsmfqsTBisi 11 

3rTOTrair*i ^^q^fsrc: i 



gqra q i 

gfqrqqBqjqis gd^iqfesiif^qiq 1 1 

sqqw qt&ni q^qqwsqq^ i 

f^fq^qq^ qm^fofqtffqa^ 11 

qqqBifq^fqciq i 

tfmipqr ^qorisqq — 

vv. 325-326 — Printed version : 

qifas iRqi^qRT h#: qftstfqqq; i 
qKqni^T%q snfaq fqfqmqqq: ii 

G 

qq T?qT fqcqqqfqcqi I 

3 iBqr*r q 3^fiq^r qi ^for^% ifr 11 


{Folio 14a) 
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f^EF»ng fgan i 

fastgpq ^ 3 : — ( Folio 14 a) 

Manuscript : 

enfa: qft# %fa<wa §151*. ! 

o»ra«W355nffl: sraa II 

1 

: %N gq^reeq^ II 

or v^tccr 1 

TOqmfsrerqi 3T cpRtaqfcfa m II 

i^r ^Tfq fasten ^ngq. 1 

fas^Tg 5 ^?q j^sspmf^: 11 

fspstg^q — • (FoFo 1 4 b) 


(To be continued) 


REVIEWS 

Srimad Bhagavad-Gltd, Edited and translated by Tridandi, 
Gosvami S'rila Bhakti Pradipa Tirtha Maharaj, Published by Sri 
Sundarananda Vidyavinode, Gaudiya Mission, Calcutta, 1940. Rs. 2. 

This is a very well printed and well got up book containing the 
text of the Gita as accepted by the famous Acaryas with 700 (rather 
701) verses, translated into simple and lucid English with occasional 
annotations. There is a Foreword by the publisher and an Intro- 
duction by the Translator. The latter explains the teaching of the 
Gltd .from the Bhakti aspect. In spite of the many editions, 
translations and commentaries, the freshness of the Gltd is unique 
and this new publication’ has its own inherent value. We strongly 
commend the work to all lovers of the sacred book. 

Editor 


Damarukam, a Sanskrit Farce by PaJjdita Ghans'yama with 
the Commentary of Candras^ekhara, Edited by Prof. P.P. Subrah- 
manya Sastri, Published by the S'ri Sankaragurukulam, Srirangam, 

1940. Price As. 8. 

This was first printed in the Journal of the Sn Sailkaraguru 
kulam, Srirangam and now issued as a separate book. It is a 
prahasana in 10 Alahkaras and is the work of Pandita Ghanas'yama 
who was patronized by the Mahratta King Thukkoji I of Tanjore, 
in the first half of the 18th century. The short Introduction by the 
editor gives some details about the author. It belongs to a class of 
Sanskrit Literature in which there are not many specimens available 
in print and as such it is a welcome publication. The work is 

6 
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published as No. 6 of the Srirangam S'ri Sankaragurukula Series 
and as No. 11 of the Madras Government Oriental Manuscripts 
Series. The printing and get up are good and the edition is fairly 
free from mistakes. 

Editor 


Munisuvratakdvya of Arhaddasa with the Sanskrit Commen- 
tary called Sukhabodhinl, edited by Bhujabali Sastri and Haranatha 
Dvivedi, Published by Nirmalakumar Jaina, S'ri Jaina Siddhanta 
Bhavan, Arah. 

This is a Jaina Kavya in ten cantos describing the life of 
Munisuvrata. It is based on Uttarapurana and deals with the 
incidents in the life of Munisuvrata from birth to final emancipa- 
tion. Munisuvrata was the son of King Sumitra of Rajagrha. 
The author has also written Purudevacampu and Bhavyakanthd- 
bharnna. As a literary piece, the work must be assigned to a high 
position in Sanskrit both for its simple style and for the beauty of 
ideas. The commentary and the short Hindi annotation make the 
reading of the text much easier. There is an Introduction in Hindi 
by Haranatha Dvivedi giving a brief account of the work and the 
author. Perhaps in the interest of the large number of readers 
who may not know Hindi, some information in English or in 
Sanskrit would have been welcome. 

Editor 


The Erotic Principle and Unalloyed Devotion , by Nisi Kanta 
Sanyal, M.A., Published by the Gaudiya Mutt, Calcutta, 1941. 

This is a small pamphlet of nearly 40 pages in which an 
attempt is made to “ elucidate and clear off the dubious knots that 
easily puzzle all moral men to accept the accounts of the transcen- 
dental Hero busy with his own amourous achievements.” This is 
an aspect of Krspa-worship which has given infinite inspiration to 
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the Devotee but which has also afforded much scope for attack on 
Hinduism. The pamphlet succeeds in a vigourous defence of the 
purity of Krsna cult as understood in the Caitanya School. 



S'n Sri Gaurangasmaranamangalas'loka, Sri S'rilathakkura- 
bhaktivinoda and published by the Gaudlya Mutt, Madras. 1941. 

This is a small work of 104 verses in Sanskrit written by the 
Head of the Mutt in 1895. From the short Sanskrit Introduction 
I find that the author had written an English version and had the 
work published in a journal called Sajjanatosiifl in 1896. The 
present edition has only a Hindi translation added at the end of the 

book. The object of the work is to interpret the teachings of 

* 

Caitanya. 

Editor 


Samgita-sdra-Samgrahamu, Edited by Dr. V. Raghavan, 
M.A., Ph. D., Music Academy, Madras. Price Re. 1. 

The science of music has had from the earliest times 22 S'rutis 
for its basis. This has also been followed by exponents of the 

A 

Karnatic music from S'ri Vidyarapya down to Venkata-makhin, 
the inventor of the 72 Melas. In ancient Tamil literature also, we 
come across only 22 S'rutis. But some author who is wrongly 
identified with Venkata-makhin by some scholars and to whom we 

owe such names as Kanakambari, etc., given in accordance with 

• • •• 

the view of Venkata-makhin, strangely differed from the latter 

• % 

(Venkata-makhin) and adopted 24 S'rutis instead of 22. 

The work under review is one of the treatises written in 
accordance with this school of 24 SVutis. The Mela-kartas are 

• t M • • 

• % m 

here named Kanakangi, etc., Kanakambari etc., being given as the 

names of J any as. In this connection it may be pointed out that 
the Samgraha-cudcimani adopts the latter view in the matter of 
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naming Mela-kartas, but does not discard the ancient system of 22 
Srutis. 

In the present treatise the 24 S'rutis are said to correspond to 
the 24 syllables of the Gayatrl. But if we take into consideration 
the correspondence of 23rd and 7th syllables of the Gayatrl to 
Dhaivata and 



respectively, the explanation is evidently 
absurd. The treatise deals not only with the 72 Mela-kartas but 
also with 280 Janyas. About two thousand Janyas have now been 
developed out of these 72 Mela-kartas. 

The editor thinks (Intro, p. 7) that a complete MS. of the 

* V* 

work has been discovered by him for the first time. It may, how- 
ever, be mentioned that the reviewer was in possession of one such 

• P • 

MS. some 27 years ago and had also occasion to study the work. 

The book has a learned introduction where some important pro- 
blems relating to Karnatic music are discussed. There is also a very 
useful index at the end. Lovers of Karnatic music are indebted to 
Dr. V. Raghavan, the editor, for this well got-up Editio Princeps 

which is a welcome addition to the literature available in print on 
the subject. 

S. S. 


Ratnes'varaprasadana of Gururama Kavi, edited by Pro- 
fessor P. P. Subrahmanya Sastri, B.A. (Oxon.), Professor of 
Sanskrit and Comparative Philology, Presidency College, Madras. 

Published by the Balamanorama Press, Mylapore, Madras, 1939. 
Price Re. 1-2-0. 

The author of the work Gururama was a contemporary of 
great writers in South India whose names have grown into a 
tradition such as Appayya Diksita, his nephew Nilakantha Diksita, 
Tatacarya of Kanci, Bhattoji and others. In the prcrstavcma he 
calls himself the grandson of Rajanatha by a daughter and the 

% c * - ' 

y ^ ^ tix o previous issue of this 

Bulletin it has been pointed out that the Rajanatha referred to 
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must be the author of the Acyutarctyabhyudayam, as he is the 
one who stands nearest in point of time to Gururama. The 
chronology here suggested would also fit in with the statement that 
Gururama was a younger contemporary of Accan Diksita and 
Appayya Diksita, as evidenced by the N alacaritrandtaka. 
Gururama was a prolofic writer. The Madanagopdlavildsa, the 
Subhadradhanathjaya, the Haris’candracarita are all represented 
by manuscripts in the collections at Madras and Tanjore. 

The Ratnesvarapras'ddana, now' printed for the first time, 
presents the story of the marriage of Ratnacuda with Ratnavali the 
daughter of a Gandharva named Vasubhuti. The object is 

a 

accomplished by propitiating Ratnes'vara worshipped at Benares. 
The intriguing situations w ? hich the author brings in developing 
the plot of the story are done well. The style is simple and the 
verses flow 7 easily through the acts. The editor has added an index 
of verses w'hich will surely be useful for reference. The book is a 
welcome addition to the Madras Government Oriental Manuscript 
Library Series of w'hich it bears No. 5, and we should 
editor for the nice edition of the work he has brought out. 


thank 


A. N. KRISHNAN 


A SCHOLAR’S RECORD 

By K. V. Rangaswami Aiyangar 

In the matter of provision of aids to research, students of 
history, archaeology and literature have been at a disadvantage 
as compared with those of the exact and natural sciences. Little 
or no attempt is made to digest the periodical literature on 
any of these subjects. The Orientalische Bibliographic, which 
was discontinued after some years, and the Annual Bibliography 
of Indian Archaeology published by the Kern Institute stand 
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endeavour 


out as oases in the desert. Individual bibliographies, giving parti- 
culars of the contributions of eminent scholars, have appear- 
ed in commemoration volumes. They naturally deal with the 
work of those whose careers are virtualy finished. The Royal 
Historical Society began many years ago, the practice of publishing 
bibliographies of the works of the great comtemporary historians, 
when they passed over. For young scholars engaged in research, 

such guidance as may be afforded by catalogues, classified and 
digested, do not exist in Indian studies especially. The great 
attraction of Aufrecht in giving information about manuscripts, 
might well have stimulated similar 
printed papers of living writers. The American Economic Re- 
view has long published a list of doctoral dissertations in Economics. 
The fashion of giving in learned Indian periodicals, abstracts of the 
contents of other journals, is spreading. The crying need of scholar- 
ship in Indian subjects is the building up of a great card index, 
in which the information in periodical literature and doctoral 
theses, which do not attain book-form, will be found digested, and 
to which, located in a great central library, scholars can turn for 
guidance as to the work already in print, in regard to any topic. 
That universities have a duty, whether individually or in co- 
operation, to provide such a clearing house, has not dawned upon 

academic conscience. 

In such circumstances, the admirable bibliography of his 
scattered writings, which the indefatigable Poona Orientalist, 
Mr. P- K. Gode has recently printed for private circulation, is 
very welcome. It has been issued in no sense of self-gratula- 
tion. Mr. Gode is not one who has time for the feeling. His 
passion for research, for the minutiae of literary and general 
history, for exact knowledge, irrespective of any consideration of its 
attraction are in accord with the highest traditions. He reminds 
one of Browning’s grammarian of the Renaissance who despised what 
other men termed life, and ‘ eat up the feast of learning even to the 
crumbs.’ The test of the task which a researcher undertakes 
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is whether his labour will lighten the burden of one who comes 


after. 


Gode 


has to his credit over 


papers on an extra-ordinarily wide range of topics in Sanskrit and 
Marathi literature and history, reflecting the background of a mind 


filled with multifarious learning. 


iewed over 200 books 


and is busy editing learned journals and commemoration volumes. 
This is in addition to his labours as Curator of the Bhandarkar Insti- 
tute, and the disposal of a large correspondence with scholars all 
over the world. In mere mass, the achievement is imposing. It 
was claimed for Mommsen that he he had written, besides his monu- 
mental histories, over 900 papers on Latin literature and philo- 
logy, Roman history, archaeology and law, during a long life of 
academic endowment and honour. I have expressed the hope that 
Mr. Gode will surpass in the number of his papers, the record of 
Mommsen. 

Mr. Gode’s work seems to fall into two divisions, distinguished 


by 


Till that year his work was small in quantity 


and was mainly discussional. He was pre-occupied with the sub- 
ject matter of works. After that date, his concern has been with 
dates chiefly. The way in which Indian dates depend on one an- 
other, and the shifting sands of conjecture on which the history of 
Sanskrit literature is based, makes one specially welcome a type of 
effort, which slowly builds up the future edifice of literary history, 
brick by brick, of materials that will last. This is Mr. Gode’s con- 
tribution. 

For details of his discoveries one must turn to the papers, 
widely dispersed, helped by this bibliography, well-indexed, by 
names and by topic. No library is likely to possess the wide run of 
periodicals in which Mr. Gode’s papers have appeared. Fortunate 
friends have received from him gifts of such papers. But a complete 
collection, or atleast a liberal selection, with summaries of the results 
of the papers not printed in extensors an obligation that rests on 
the body of his fellow students. 
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A personal reference may be permissible as it illustrates the 
keenness and skill of Mr. Gode and his passion for co-operation. 
In 1937, the first instalment of Varadaraja’s Vyavah aranirnaya 
(now completed) appeared in this Bulletin. In an introduction, 
reasons were given for rejecting the generally accepted views of its 
being a seventeenth century work, and for its being earlier than 
even Madhava. It caught Mr. Gode’s eye, and his memory recalled 
a quotation from Varadaraja in the fourteenth century commentator, 
Katayavema's vyakhyana on the Vikramorvasiya. Mr. Gode 
pursued the matter and immediately published his results in the 
M imanisaprakas’a of Poona, suggesting a date between 1100 and 
1350 for Varadaraja. My investigations have now taken this writer 
close to the earlier limit indicated by Mr. Gode with such remark- 


able intuition. 

Lay visitors to a noble edifice think of the artist who con- 
ceived of it and the royal patron who caused it to take form. 
But the vision of the archaeologist penetrates beneath the 
veneer of thin marble, and below the shallow foundations, to the 
soundness of the props and to the character of the bricks which 
keep the fabric together, and make for its stability and endurance. 
Among the biggest debtors of Mr. Gode will be those who will 
essay to rewrite the history of Sanskrit literature. 


Printed and published by C. Subbarayudu, at the Vasanta Press, Adyar, Madras. 
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DR. ARUNDALE AS THINKER 


By Elena Solovsky 


[Translated from the Russian. This “ fleeting sketch,” as 

the author and translator called it, was written and published 

in a Russian Theosophical quarterly, Vestnik, of Summer 1939. 

Recently news has come that, in April last, Dr. Solovsky was killed 

by a bomb somewhere in Europe, “ at the moment when she was 

accomplishing an act of loving-kindness and compassion.” Dr. 

Solovsky was president of the Russian Theosophical Lodge in 
Belgrade.] 


We know that, before becoming a Theosophist, G. S. Arun- 
dale had chosen for himself the career of a journalist. To be 
a journalist means to give response to every happening and 
impression, to assimilate them in himself and then to interpret 
their meaning to the people, to be their living conscience. In 
earlier days he did research work in the Archives Nationales, 
Paris, concerning the French Revolution. Shortly after this 
he became a Fellow of the Royal Historical Society of London 
and was admitted to the M.A. degree. It means that he was 
interested in big political events, in the mutual relation be- 
tween leader and crowd, and in the way in which the will of 
the Great White Brotherhood, through the world’s apparent 
chaos, influences mankind. There are indications of this, for 

W, • — 

instance in the story of how the Count St. Germain tried to 
prevent the horrors and fanaticism of the Revolution, but did 
not succeed, for man’s will is free even in its madness, and 


this freedom is God’s gift to man. 

' When Dr. Arundale met Annie Besant, his fate became 
for ever fixed. He was already a member of The Theosoph- 
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ical Society, but now he became a Theosophist ; and as a 
thinker he is above all a Theosophist. Theosophical ideas 
are at the background of his whole thinking, volition and 
action. It means that he has accepted a certain harmonious 
conception of life, an eclectic system of world outlook, but 
he accepted it in a creative way. He composed it anew for 
himself, so to say, he “ individualized ” it. 

Bishop Leadbeater relates how, at the beginning of The 
Theosophical Society’s activities, members were full of fire 
without any clear idea of what Theosophy really was ; nobody 
was able to realize something clear and precise out of the 
ocean of chaotic informations called the Secret Doctrine. 
The first attempt belongs to Dr. Besant’s mind and pen.. 
She put the separated teachings into order, she clarified the 


structure and proclaimed the “ Ancient Wisdom,” so that 
Members now understood what they had before accepted by 
intuition, and what they had fought for. 

Members and non-members began to repeat in multiple 
ways the Ancient Wisdom, better called the Eternal Wisdom.. 
A great example being C. Jinarajadasa’s First Principles of 
Theosophy . 

But when Dr. Arundale began to speak of Theosophy, 
the ancient, the eternal and always new Wisdom, fresh with 
the freshness of spring, he spoke in his own way, a quite new 
way. He does not expound abstract ideas or facts of external 
nature, be does not speak to the readers or to the crowd ; he 
speaks to his invisible listener, to each individually and per- 
sonally. And he speaks of the conditions and life’s peculiar- 
ities of that hearer, of his family, his friends, of his inner 
growth and ripening. He uses everyday words, terms of 
psychology, and expounds Theosophy. Such is his book, 
You ; and its title expresses its character. He addresses you 
personally and only you. When you read this book, you are 
as it were with a friend, or with some wise clairvoyant Guru 
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very 


from a neighbouring monastery. Further, you have a vision 
of your own road and you begin to hasten on it. In the book, 
Mount Everest, he speaks of the Path, which is not at all so 

difficult, if only you really “ mean business ” and look 
on it as the most important thing of your life. Here he does 
not begin with the usual qualifications — strong will, fearless- 
ness, etc. — but in a quite unexpected way speaks of the neces- 
sity for refinement, for courtesy and good manners ! He 
defines the Master not in His aspect of wisdom and super- 
human faculties, but that the Master is, first of all, a gentle- 
man ! He brings into the democratic ocean a wave of aris- 
tocracy, of refinement. It reminds us of Bishop Leadbeater 
who, speaking of H.P.B., said that she was by nature a true 
aristocrat from head to foot, notwithstanding her demo- 
cratic views. 

Dr. Arundale speaks of authority, of reverence, of joyful 
obedience, of devotion : he regrets the spirit of these is absent 
in places, where there is a lack of noble and ancient tradi- 
tion and aristocratic refinement. He speaks of the spiritual 
Everest and of the possibility of attaining it, even though it 
take ages ; the quickening of the Path depends on us and on 

M| • • 

us alone. 

In his very fine book, Freedom and Friendship, he has 
added to the usual idea of brotherhood, the idea of friendship, 
so much cultivated and appreciated in classic Roman time, 
and so neglected in our own epoch. 

About the year 1927 the teaching of Theosophy 7 was 
considered as opposed to Krishnamurti’s teaching. It was 
said that Theosophy's teachings were old and worn out, men 
were walking on crutches under the yoke of authority, but 
Krishnamurti’s words made man free ; all was individual, all 

It was also said, a very true and fine phrase, 
that the individual problem is the world problem. But let 
me say that Dr. Arundale is precisely a thinker of the new 


was “ new era.” 
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era, a thinker and a revolutionaryun the spirit of Krishnaji. The 
recognition of the value of authority does not hinder him from 
giving an immense value to personal freedom and personal 
efforts and initiative. He especially appreciates the value of 
initiative in young people, and himself is a fiery youth with 
gray hair and of a sportsman’s stature. This is his second 
aspect as thinker ; first, Arundale the Theosophist ; second, 


Arundale the thinker of the new era, the new age, the singer of 
the freedom and inner independence in man. 

As to the question of youth — Dr. Arundale possesses a 
secret of communion with the spirit of youth, a secret of con- 
quering young hearts, young trust. He has only to stand up 
on a platform, to give an eagle look from under his dark eye- 
brows on the young enthusiastic faces, and to “ hume ” in a 
peculiar way, and all these faces become smiling, all souls are 
open, and an atmosphere of approbation prevails in the hall. 
It is a quite special gift, something like a “ lucky hand ” for 
flowers or bees, or like the gift of a wild beast tamer. 
Endowed with such a gift, he has had of course very success- 
ful and precious experience in this realm. For instance, he 
has expounded sometimes to small children profound philo- 
sophical ideas, or large schemes for the glorious future of India. 
And when it was pointed out to him how inadequate were such 
speeches to children, he replied that he addressed the Egos, 
and Egos understand. And he w r as right. Children have 
grown up, become political workers or social reformers, and 
have come to Dr. Arundale to thank him for the golden seeds 
sown in their souls when young in bodies. As a Minister of 
Education in an Indian State he founded a “ palace of great- 


ness ” — a kind of a museum, where books, pictures, etc., were 
collected, everything in the nature of stimulating admiration 
for great people, in order to render them reverent homage. 
Children had before them examples of great heroes, leaders, 
thinkers. His ideal of education he has expounded in his 
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book, Gods in the Becoming, again a very characteristic title v 
man is a larva, a chrysolis of God, a future God. His educa- 
tional career ended in a most original unexpected way : 
Dr. Besant, his chief and captain, was in need of a secretary ; 
he relinquished his post, notwithstanding the Maharaja’s pro- 
tests, and after being a Minister, became secretary to Dr. Besant, 
doing all kinds of odd jobs including “ proof-correcting ” for 
the paper New India. 

Ar undale the educationist, creator of his own original 
system of education ; such is the third aspect of Dr. Arundale 
as thinker. 

In another aspect he is Arundale the politician. Not a 
politician in the ordinary, worldly sense of the word. He is 
a clear-seeing occultist, who works above all in Manu’s King- 
dom, and who studies the influence of Manu’s Plan amidst 
the chaotic and ignorant ill-will of man, but also amidst his 
own higher chivalrous aspirations. By his speeches and 
articles he lifts the veil of ignorance and shows the right 
direction ; the sensitive advance-guard Theosophists must 
catch his thoughts and spread them wider, giving them to 
friends, to the public, to newspapers, to the crowd. . . 

But the most pre-eminent aspect of his sotd is the occult 
the Yoga side. Dr. Arundale is' a yogi ; not a yogi “ of the 
cavern and jungles,” but Arundale the inspiring lecturer and 
world-wide traveller, Arundale the worker at the Theosophical 
bureau and Adyar Publishing House. And he wishes to live 
his “ forest-stage ” in full activity, amidst life’s battle-field. 
But as all true yogis and fearless explorers of other worlds, 
other states of consciousness, he has his own treasures of 
higher impressions, difficult to express in our poor earthly 
language. Nevertheless he tries to do it, as for instance in his 
Nirvana (an effort to describe the Buddhic consciousness) 
and in his recent inspired talks in Huizen (1938). Here he 
would not stand up on the platform, but sat on a cushion on 
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an elevation in the eastern way, cross-legged. He lives so 
intensely in the higher worlds — his consciousness is, so to say, 
divided into two states — that he carries away his hearers, gives 
them wings . . . lifts them up on his shoulders to the spiritual 


summits 


4 • 


takes them into his aura. 


Sometimes the 


atmosphere becomes full of fire and reminds one of the 
Pentecost. . . And when he says that a man is green or 
yellow, that each soul has its own name and note, that the 
phases of the ascent express themselves in geometrical figures 
or in force-lines, — all this at the moment seems perfectly clear 
and natural. Perhaps later on it may seem to some as a 
mad dream. 


Every one has his own Yoga. Dr. A. Kamensky has 
the Yoga of Beauty ; the author of this sketch has perhaps the 
Yoga of Joy ; and so on ; Dr. Arundale has the Symbolic 
Yoga. Symbology is the unique language that embraces all 
spheres, earth and heaven, all nations and all ages, “ Alles 
verganglich, but ewig,” eternal. In our President, both the 
thinker and the man, we feel the eternal, we sense the vision 
of eternity. 

To look to him means to learn something ; to listen to 
him means to make an ascension ; to be in his presence means 
to know the alchemy of transmutation of lead into pure gold. 

It is not an unknown writer whose books we can read in a 

•*••• • •••••• 


library without even seeing him, but it is Our President, our 
beloved chief, with whom we can correspond, whom we meet 
at Theosophical Congresses, with whom we are in a vital 
communion. And this is one of the many privileges of mem- 
bership of The Theosophical Society. 




EDITORIAL 


With this Issue, the Adyar Library Bulletin completes its. 
fifth year and it is a matter of gratification to us to feel that 
during the five years it has been possible for the Library 
to issue the Bulletin on the appointed days. We have 
not been giving an index of the contents of the Bulletin, 
year after year. Since the number of headings is very small 
and since most of the contributions run on from issue to 
issue, we did not find it necessary to add a list of contents for 
the whole year. Now, since we have finished the fifth volume, 
w^e propose to issue a detailed and consolidated index for all 
the five volumes and this programme of publishing a quinquen- 
nial index will be kept up in future. 


PANDIT S. SUBRAHMANYA SASTRI 


It is with very great regret that we record the passing 
away of Pandit S. Subrahmanya Sastri on the night of Friday 
the 24th October, 1941, at the advanced age of 75. He was 
an eminent scholar well versed in all the various aspects of 
Sanskrit Literature and also a great authority on music. For 

he had his training under his expert maternal uncles Aiya- 
durai Bhagavatbar and Sundara Bhagavathar who belonged 
to the last set of pupils of the famous musician and composer 


Sri Tyagaraja. It is not possible to express in words the 
services he has rendered to the Library in its manifold 
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activities. The Sahgrahaciiddmani, the second edition of the 

Varivasydrahasya, the English Translations of the Minor 

TJpanisads all bear his name as editor. The SangUaratnakara 
and the Usdniruddho , which are in the course of publication, 


are his 


rary 


literary 


The first chapter of the SangUaratnakara will appear 
through the Bulletin in its complete form during the next 
volume of the Bulletin. The Usdniruddho is already printed 
off and after the printing of the index and other materials, the 
book will be issued soon. He has left the press-copy of 
further portions of the former and its publication will be 
continued. He joined the Theosophical Society in 1903 and 
he has ever remained an ardent and useful member. In the 
Tanjore Lodge of the Society, he had been delivering Lectures 
on Vedanta for many years, which were very popular there 
and attracted very appreciative audience year after year. His 
serene look, his simple habits, his modesty and retiring dis- 
position, his spirit of service and readiness to oblige others, 
all these noble traits of his character earned for him many 
good friends. He bore no ill-will towards any one and 
it was impossible for anyone to entertain any feeling 
towards him other than that of extreme cordiality. 

is a life fully dedicated to scholarship. The number of 

% 

works he had edited will run to perhaps three digits; 
the publications of the Vani Vilas Press, Srirangam and of 
many of the Kavyamala Series of the Nirnayasagara Press 
are mainly his work. Yet he never wanted publicity; he 
never sought it ; he politely declined it when offered ; his name 
does not appear on the Title-Page of many of his publications. 
He worked hard till the last day. Even on the day of his 
passing away, he was reading through the proofs till late in 


His 


the night. In transcribing 


in his own hand, 
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in comparing copies with fresh manuscripts, in recon- 
structing proper texts and recording the manuscript readings 
in notes, in correcting 



in correlating texts with 
commentaries, in translating texts, in all these varied aspects 
of literary work, he showed a thoroughness and accuracy 
equally rare and admirable. Apart from the publications 
formally bearing his name, there are various phases in the 


literary activities of the Library and the Kalakshetra where he 
has been of service. It is not possible either to enumerate or to 
evaluate all such items of service. Since he was always 


working, he had always leisure to attend to even small 
matters. He never showed the least hesitation in putting his 
hand to works of little importance, like counting the number of 
granthas in a transcript. To work was the sole joy in his life ; 
he had opportunities and he utilized all such opportunities. 
As such he lived a full and happy life. There was no waste, 
there was no gap in his life. The Library misses a great 
personality. His work and his name will ever remain memo- 
rable in the history of the development of the Library.’ 

The manner of his passing away was worthy of the 
manner of his living. There is a Sanskrit verse which states 
that the greatest blessing to pray for is not wealth, power 
possessions but the right manner of living and passing over : 

Andydsena maranatn vina dainyena jlvanam. 

To carry on one’s living without bending the knee to 
insolent might or ignorant snob or pretentious upstart and to 
pass over with the least possible or no pain or suffering. This 
is the two-fold blessing to pray for. Such a dual blessing was 
our Pandit’s, in life as in death. 


1 In this connection we record our grateful thanks to Dr. P. S. Chandra- 
sekhar, Sri T. K. Balasubramanya Aiyar and Sri T. R. Srinivasa Aiyangar 
who have kindly co-operated with us and furnished the necessary details of the 
life of the late Pandit S. Subrahmanya Sastriyar. 
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A biographical note by his life-long colleague Sri T. R. 
Srinivasa Aiyangar, B.A., L.T. appears in this issue. 


MAHAMAHOPADHYAYA SIR GANGANATH JHA 

KT., M.A., D. Lit., LL.D. 


By K. V. Rangaswami Aiyangar, 


Madras 


l MM. 


Jha 


away on Saturday 9th November 1941 after a long period of devoted 
service to Sanskrit in particular and to higher education in general. 
On behalf of the Adyar Library we place on record 'our deep 
sorrow at the passing away of such a great scholar. He has left 
a void which cannot be filled up. 

The following notice is from the pen of Rao Bahadur Prof. 
K. V. Rangaswami Aiyangar, who had known him intimately for 
several years. — E d.] 

Sir GanganaTH Jha passed away on the night of the 9th 
November 1941 at Prayag, in his seventy-second year. By 
his death the world of Indian scholarship has sustained one of 
its major calamities. Few have excelled him in the personal 
qualities, which should go with massive erudition — modesty, 
integrity, industry, faith and optimism. He combined in 
himself the best in traditional and western methods of study, 
urdened almost all his life with administrative duties, which 
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others would have regarded as sufficient to absorb all their 

energies, his tireless energy responded to the inner urge of the 

scholar who was also a teacher, and over fifty works came 
from his fluent pen. Endowed with the learning that would 
have entitled him to a high place among scholiasts, had he 
chosen to write in Sanskrit, he preferred the less spectacular 
role of translator. Early in life, he made an agreement with 
Dr. G. Thibaut, his predecessor and chief, that between them 
they should provide adequate English versions of the classical 

in all the six darsanas. Dr. Thibaut’s monumental 
translations of the commentaries of S'ankara and Ramanuja 
partially redeemed the pledge. The less attractive, because 
more recondite dars'anas, went to Sir Ganganath Jha. His 
translations of S'abarabhdsya (1933-36) the S'lokavarttika 
(1905) and Tantravarttika (1924) of Kumarila are indispensable 
for the modern study of the Mimamsa, in which Sir Ganga- 
nath was facile princeps. He translated the classics of Nyaya 
and Vais'esika, and one of his latest achievements was a 
translation of the Tattvasamgraha of S' dntaraksita, a Buddhist 
treatise of exceptional difficulty, which he rendered into 
English with his usual facility, apologizing the while to 
Buddhist scholars ‘ for slips that were bound to be ’ in his 
version. In Yoga and Sdmkhya he gave English renderings of 
the Vydsa-bhdsya and Vijnana-bhiksu’s Samgraha for the 
former and Vacaspati’s Kaumudl for the latter. In Vedanta 
his labours were concentrated on the presentation of the 
monistic side, represented in controversial classics like S'ri- 
harsa’s Khandanakhandakhddya and the Advaitasiddhi as well 
as Vidyaranya’s famous tract. His translation of Pras'asta- 
pddabhdsya was his contribution to Vais'esika. The translation 


sya on the Chdndogya Upanisad rounds off 
his dars’ana studies. By these he will be best known. It was 
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impossible for one who held for many years the headship, 
(the first Indian to do so, after a long succession of eminent 
European Principals), of the premier Sanskrit college of India 

A 

to escape the temptation to edit Sanskrit works. But with the 
exception of MedhatithVs matchless bhasya on Manu, which 
he edited and translated, the other dozen editions from his 
pen are pedestrian exercises, which any pandit of equal or 
less erudition could have done. 


Beginning as Librarian of the famous Raj Library of his 
kinsman, the Maharaja < of Darbhanga, and progressing to- 
wards the Vice-Chancellorship of the Allahabad University 
(which he held for the record period of nine years), through 
a professorship in Muir College and the Principalship of the 
Benares Sanskrit College, Sir Ganganath had congenial duties 
suited to his inclinations and talents. Original work on 
philosophy or law, such as his massive learning and lifelong 
studies might have justified, were denied him, owing to his 
preference for the humbler role of interpreter. The only work 
which might come under the class he eschewed is his study of 
Pr abhcikara-Mimdm amsa, which deservedly holds its place as 

the best introduction to a side of Mlmamsa of which not much 
has been written. 


It was natural that such pre-occupation with Mlmamsa 


should lead to the study of Dharmas'astra. His magnum opus 
in this direction was his translation of Manustnrti, with exege- 
tical and comparative notes, and a translation of Medhatithi’s 


difficult commentary. His two volumes on the eighteen titles 
of Hindu Law ( Hindu Law in its Sources ) represent useful 
work, of much value to students of smrti and law, who have 


no 


access to the nibandha and bhcisya literature in Sanskrit, 


but they do not rank as original contributions to a subject in 
which no one had laboured more. 
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The aim of his life, as a student and teacher, may be 
summed up in one sentence : to make it easier for students 
to approach the great darsanas , to which the avenues were 
long, tortuous and hard, for those w 7 ho walked by the tradi- 


tional paths. The achievements of an interpreter are less 
spectacular, but they demand a combination of mastery of two 
languages and two methods of thought and philosophical 
discipline, rarely found together. It was this combination, 
coupled with the divine urge of the born teacher, that lay 
behind the unceasing labour of Sir Ganganath Jha as trans- 
lator and expositor. 

The honours which came crowding on him, when he 
sought none, including a belated knighthood, were as nothing 
to one like Sir Ganganath Jha, for whom the labour was its 


own 


reward, and the performance of interpretation the ful- 


filment of sva-dharma . 



PANDIT S. SUBRAHMANYA SASTRIYAR 

• • • 

OF TANJORE 1866—1941 


By T. R, Srinivasa Aiyangar, B.A., L.T., 



The late Brahma-s'rl Pandit S. Subrahmanya S'astrial 1 of Tan- 
jore was born in the village of Valadi, in the Trichinopoly 

District, on 18th June 1866. His father Sltarama Aiyar, who 

belonged to an orthodox Palamarneri Brhat-caranam family, 

to Ombattuveli, a village near Tirukkattuppalli, in 

• •• 

the Tanjore District and settled there. As was the then pre- 
vailing custom among members of the Palamarneri Brahmana 
community, early in his boyhood, Subrahmanya married Laksmi, 
the daughter of Pandit Rama S'astrial, the famous Mimamsaka, 
who was the brother of Asthanavidvan Brahma-s'rf Pandit 



Sundara S'astrial attached to the Mysore Palace, accredited as 
the best Mimamsaka of those days. Thus the moulding of the 
early career of Subrahmanya was in the hands of these eminent 
men of very high attainments, steeped in ancient tradition. 
The glamour of Western Education had just begun to capti- 
vate the minds of young men and soon claimed the boy as a 
votary. He went to S'rlrangam and had his English educa- 
tion for some years, remaining under the hospitable roof of 


Sri T. K. Balasu 
Press fame), and 



tya Aiyar, (later of S'ri Vani-vilasa 
treated by him as his own elder 


1 A likeness of the Pandit is printed in this number. (Ed.). 
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brother. He read upto the Matriculation Class of those days, 
but his love for his Prima Donna, Sanskrit, had by no means 
abated by his short sojourn in quest of English education and 
he soon came under the magical influence of Brahma-s'rf 
S'rinivasa S'astrial, of Nadukkaveri, Editor of the Sanskrit 
Journal, The Brahma-vadin, of Chidambaram and his ver- 
satile brother, Bhatta-s'ri Bala-sarasvati Narayapa S'astrial, 
the celebrated playwright, who wrote numerous Sanskrit 
Dramas as a mere pastime and had the gift of momen- 
tarily conceiving dramatic plots, composing the plays during off- 
hours on a number of slates and getting them transcribed by his 
pupils then and there. It may be truly said of him, that he 
lisped in Sanskrit Dramas, for the Dramas came. Young 
Subrahmanya was irresistibly drawn towards this magnetic 
personality and it was no wonder that in the amateur dramatic 
troupe which Bhatfa-S'ri Narayana S'astrial organized, the new 
convert was an enthusiastic camp-follower, faithfully following 
the foot-steps of his master. Subrahmanya’s buoyancy of youth, 
coupled with his taste for music, drama and other fine-arts, 
and his zest for mastering the Girvaija-bhasa, laid the founda- 
tion for his proficiency in Classical Literature, Drama, Music 


and Bharatanatya and the technique of the fine-arts. Bhatta- 


s'rf’s powers of impromptu composition and his mastery of the 
details of dramaturgy, as well as his remarkable eloquence in 
Sanskrit, were not a little responsible for firing the imagina- 
tion of his young disciple, who soon began to copy the noble 
example set by him, by composing songs and suitable dis- 
courses in Sanskrit and Tamil, for the use of budding actors and 
Hari-katha-performers, who resorted to him, seeking his help 
and guidance. He spent some years in the village of Ganapati- 
agraharam, an enlightened village on the banks of the Cauvery, 
having been attracted thither by the presence there of a famous 
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Samnyasin, Sadas'iva-brahmam by name, and sat at his feet, 

imbibing Vedanta along with a host of other disciples bent on 

a similar mission. Then he settled at Tanjore about the year 
1894, having undertaken to teach Vedanta to the late Colonel 
Smart, R. E., who was then the Executive Engineer of the 
Vennar Division. Soon after this, he was appointed as the 
Senior Sanskrit Pandit of the Kalyapasundaram High School, 
Tanjore, which place he continued to hold without break till 
1932, when he retired therefrom. He spent all his holidays 
and spare hours in visiting the Maharaja S'arabhoji Sarasvati 
Mahal Library, attached to the Tanjore Palace, a treasure- 
mine of rare manuscripts in Sanskrit, Telugu, Tamil and other 
South Indian languages, copying manuscripts of hitherto un- 
published works bearing on the Veda-s, S'astra-s, Itihasa-s, 
Purana-s, Dharma-, Grhya- and S'rauta Sutra-s, Tarka, 
Vyakarana, Mlmamsa, Vedanta, SangTta, Natya, Ayur-veda 
and other gems of Sanskrit Literature, ridding them at the 
same time of all orthographical, etymological and other errors 
committed by the ignorant scribe, suggesting suitable words 
to fill up the lacunae, with the glosses, if any, by celebrated 
commentators, and getting them published in the Kavya-mala, 
the S'ri Vanl-vilasini and other serial publications. He found 
time to dive deep into the pigeon-holes of private collections 
of manuscripts at Tanjore and its near-neighbourhood, rescue 
rare works from oblivion and prepare fair copies for publica- 
tion of those works for the delectation of all lovers of Sanskrit. 
The work of deciphering manuscripts involves a close acquain- 
tance with different styles of hand-writing, prevalent in different 
times, in different parts of the country and a knowledge of the 
Grantha, Telugu, Malayalam, Canarese and Devanagari char- 
acters, both print and script. He therefore came to acquire 
proficiency in this difficult art and soon became a linguist of 
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fair attainments and wrote a very good hand in the several 
languages, whose visible svmbols he had to deal with 


as his daily hobby 


He picked up a knowledge of Hindi 


and Mahrathi in course of time, which stood him in good 
stead, when later in life he translated the Glta-rahasya 
the Magnum opus in Mahrathi of the late Loka-many r a 
Bala Gangadhara Tilak and in appreciating the beauties 
of Hindi songs, and the works of Tulasl-das, Tukaram 
and Ramadas and other gifted saints and men of letters of 
North and West India. As he was an intimate friend of 
Palamarneri Svaminatha Aiyar and Tiruvadi Sabhes'a Aiyar, 
two of the direct disciples of the famous Maha-vaidyanatha 
S'ivan and had also himself listened to several of the music 
performances of that eminent South Indian exponent of 
Carnatic music, he managed to master the intricacies of 
Carnatic music and garnered for his future use the details of 
the technique of that art. Further, he could play' on the 
Mrdangam, the Vina, flute, and even Morsing tolerably well, 
by dint of sedulously practising on those instruments, all with 
a view to appreciate better the performances of experts and 
understand at first hand the difficulty involved in making 
dumb instruments respond to the deft touches of the artiste. 


In collaboration with 


writer 


this memoir and other 


friends of his, he brought out editions of the Sanskrit Text 
Books prescribed for the First Examination in Arts and the 


B.A. Degree Examination of the Madras University for a 
number of years commencing from the year 1900, with Sans- 
krit commentary, notes and an English rendering. He took a 
leading part in the Annual Music Conferences held at Tanjore, 
at the instance of the late Rao Sahib M. Abraham Panditar 


of the Karuna-nidhi Medical Hall and the several papers 
contributed by him on Carnatic Music, as an exponent of the 

3 
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theory of Twenty-two S'ruti-s attracted the attention of all 
lovers of South Indian Music. 

Ever since the Madras Music Academy came to be 
started, he had been an active member of the Committee of 
Experts of that Body, had regularly attended all the Annual 
Sessions of the Academy, contributed various learned dis- 
quisitions on the technique of Carnatic Music, helped in the 
publication of a number of treatises on Indian Music in 
Sanskrit, both ancient and modern, in the pages of the 
Journal of the Academy and taken a prominent part in the 
discussions bearing on the characteristics of the several Raga-s 
known to Carnatic Music in olden times and at the present day. 

A Tamil translation of S'ri Venkata-makhin’s Catitr-dandi - 

• • 

% 

fimkds'ika, made by him, saw the light of day only very 
recently. He has also brought out the Mela-rdga-mdlikd of 
Maha-vaidyanatha S'ivan and the Sangraha-cuddmanl of 
Govinda, with a critical Introduction on Carnatic Music, 
in the Adyar Library Series. He encouraged budding 
authors of Sanskrit Poems, Dramas and musical com- 
positions with a brotherly affection and solicitude, by re- 
touching and even recasting them in a better setting, with a 
view to get them published. After his retirement from the 
Kalyanasundaram High School, which also synchronized with 
that of the writer of this memoir, he prevailed upon the latter 
to devote all his spare time in collaborating with him in the 
publication of revised editions of Yoga-s utra-s of Patanjali 
and other works for the Theosophical Publishing House, Adyar, 
The Varivasyd-rahasya, the Jivan-mnkti-viveka and the 
Saundarya-laharl were then taken up and jointly produced by 
the late Pandit and the writer of this memoir, the former 
being responsible for the Sanskrit portion and the latter for 
the English portion of those works, as will be borne out by 
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their Introductions. 


Book 


which has just been completed by the Adyar Library, has 
been edited by the Pandit with two rare glosses. The Minor 
Poems of S'ri Ramabhadra Diksita of Tiruvisanallur, under 
the name and style of the Stava-mani-mdld was edited by 
him to comply with the dying wish of the late T. S. Kuppu- 
svami Sastrial of Tiruvisanallur, who had with great difficulty 
collected copies of the Manuscripts which had almost been 
lost to us. He saw through the press almost all the Publica- 
tions of the S'ri Vani-vilasa Press brought out at considerable 
cost by his life-long friend, S'ri T. K. Balasubrahmanya Aiyar 
of S'rirangam, including the Edition de Luxe of the complete 
works of S'ri S'ankara-bhagavat-padacarya. To give a bare 
list of Sanskrit works, published on his initiative and edited by 
him, would indeed occupy several pages. Lastly, though not 
the least of all, with his wonted kindness he undertook to edit 
and see through the Press the English Translation of the 
Yoga-upanisad-s, the Sdmdnyaveddnta-upanisad-s and the 

by the writer of this memoir, on the basis 
of the gloss of S'ri Upanisad-brahma-yogin. It is of melancho- 
ly interest to the writer of this memoir to note here that the 
final Proof of the Dattatreyopanisad bears the last mark of the 
unremitting care and attention bestowed by the Pandit on 
even the smallest detail of any work undertaken by him, just 
before retiring to rest for the night when he was called away 
from the field of his multifarious activities. A fuller and more 
useful life than the one lead by him is hard to find anyw’here. 
The Sanskrit world and the world of Carnatic Music are the 
poorer indeed on account of the demise of this indefatigable 
and unostentatious worker in their cause. May his soul rest 
in peace ! 




A RARE MANUSCRIPT OF THE VEDA- 
BHA$YASARA OF BHATTOJI DlKSITA 

By P. K. Gode, M.A. 

In the list of works recorded by Aufrecht in his Catalogus 
Catalogonun under the entry 1 c c Bglfaifl'fSiffll 5 ? no work of the 

name “ or “ ” is recorded. Rao Bahadur 

W. A. Bambardekar also makes no mention of any such 
work in his recent work 2 on Bhattoji while giving a complete 
list 3 of Bhattoji’s works. In view of these facts and in 
view also of the absence of reliable data regarding Bhattoji’s 
life and personality I was interested to know' from Pandit 

1 CC, I, p. 395. 

Bhattoji Diksita — Jnativiveka, Bombay, 1939. 

3 I note here for ready reference the names of 34 works as- 
cribed to Bhattoji as given by Rao Bahadur Bambardekar : 

3T13TNfffqj[ } SfrfSp^, fjfeT, 

STTdfJSfR, 

d^fa^RcI^fq^T, , fdfa- 

qrgqrsfw, srRiferif^^T^, sWfs?rRiir, 

torIrtt, ^ritfcroster, Jrrafw, Rsfrgsirafi^ffi, 

3JT53iT<rg, feSR^^lr. The authorship of Bhattoji in the 

case of many of the above works is well known, It is worth while 
examining doubtful cases, 
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Raghunatha Krsna Patankar of Rajapur 1 that he has come 
across a rare MS. of the V edabhasyasara of Bhattoji. Pandit 


Patankar was also kind enough to send me a copy of this MS. 
made by himself together with a description 2 of the original. 3 
Realizing the importance of this work for the history of Sans- 
krit literature in general and for the history of Bhattoji’s 
works in particular, I take this opportunity of thanking 


Pandit Patankar for the materials for this paper sent by him 


and at the same time acquainting all students, of Sanskrit 


literature with the contents of this work in brief. 


The copy of the V edabhasyasara before me consists of 


16 foolscap pages (about 29 lines to 


page) and begins as 


follows : 

• • 

11 

q dr 31 ddffa || \ || 

m II x || 

' In the Ratnagiri District of the Bombay Presidency. Pt. 
Patankar is associated with the Sanskrit Pathashala at Rajapur. 
There is a Collection of Sanskrit MSS. at this Pathashala. 

‘ The MS. of V edabhasyasara is old and in a decaying condi- 
tion. It was procured by Pt._ Patankar from his guru, the late 
Bals'astri Mainkar of _Kharepatap at some distance from Rajapur. 
The full name of Bals'astri is “ Balakrsna Laksmana Mainkar.” 

1 The original MS. is now deposited with the" Sanskrit Patha- 
shala, Rajapur. 

Pandit Patankar s remarks on this manner of mentioning the 
author of the V edabhasyasara may be noted here : 

33 33 ” sfd dfdpqdl 3.3 If this observation 

is correct we must regard the great grammarian as a “Singular ” 
controversialist in line with other great Pandits of his age. 
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sgcTR xTT^cfT m qi| II \ I! 



The colophons of the 72 vargas of the work are as 
follows : 


Page 5- 

- u mw spr: 77 

„ 6- 

- u feftnt qq: 75 

7- 


„ 8- 

qu: 77 

„ 9- 

qu: 77 

„ 10- 

vii qu: ” 

„ 11- 

- u ^m qq: ” 

„ 12- 

77 

„ 13- 

- c qq: 7 7 

.. 14- 

-“ssrat qn: 77 

„ 15- 

qu: 77 

„ 16- 

- 1 5K3TT II $\m m: || 


The evaluation of the present work must be left to the 
students of Sanskrit grammar as the comments of Bhattoji 
set forth herein are preponderantly grammatical. That the 
present work is Bhattoji’s own production is proved by verse 
3 quoted above, which explicitly states that Bhattoji Dlksita 
has composed this Sara on the basis of the Vedabhasya of 
Madhavacarya. In the 
this work of Bhattoji though brief may have its own place in 

9 

a grammarian. My interest 


view of Bhattoji’s reputation as 


history of the commentators of the Veda 
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in the present work is purely of a historical nature as I have 
been studying of late the historical background of Bhattoji 
and bis pupils and have published so far 1 some papers 
pertaining to this field. 

Bhattoji refers to the following works and authors in his 



(1) qmrqiq p. i. 

( 2 ) (qTERTsn&faa), P. 1. 

» 

(3) *TTflf^ct, P. 1. 

(4) toinr^qtf^ P. 1. 

(5) P. 1. 

( 6 ) ^?qcl, P. 1. 

(7) P. 2. 

(8) p. 2. 

(9) p. 2. 

( 10 ) gTfa5TR$siTcT , P- 3, 7. 

(11) afrtftel:, P. 3. 

(12) 5 ^:, P. 5. 

(13) qRSfi:, P. 7. 8 . 

(14) P. 14. (“q^ jj ^ ”) 


1 These papers are : (l) A New Approach to the Date of Bhat- 
toji Dlksita {Annals, Tirupati, S. V. Ori. Institute, Vol. 1, pt. 2, 
pp. 117-127) and (2) Varadardja, a Pupil of Bhattoji Dlksita 
and His Works — Between A.D. 1600 and 1650 {Festschrift, Prof. 
P. V. Kane, 1941, pp. 188-199). I have projected a paper on Nila- 
kaijtha S'ukla another pupil of Bhattoji Dlksita who wrote be- 
tween 1637 and 1656 A.D. 

~ “3flRcb ” is possibly a mis-reading for ** vide my 

note on {Annals, B.O.R. Institute, Vol. XXI, 1940, p. 133 

footnote 1). is part of a lost work on lexicography. It is 
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I have recorded above whatever data could be gathered 
from the copy 1 of the MS. supplied to me by Pandit Raghu- 

natha S'astrl Patankar and I now leave it to scholars to see if 

■ » 

the present MS. is a fragment of a larger work of Bhattoji of 
the title Vedabhasyasara or is a complete work by itself. It is 
also necessary to examine other works of Bhaftoji with a view 
to see if he quotes this V edabhdsyasdra ' in any of them. 


mentioned by Narayana Dlksita in his Commentary on the 
Vasavadatta, which I have assigned to the period “ between A.D. 
1250 and 1550 " . See also Aufrecht CC, I, 63. Bhattoji’s reference to 

evidently supports my evidence. is not recorded by 

Prof. Ramavatara S'arma in his list of Kos'as (Pages LV-LXII of 
Intro, to Kalfiadru-Kos'a, Vol. I, G.O.S. Baroda, 1928). Perhaps 
someday we may recover this lexicon. 

1 Since this paper was drafted Pt. Patankar has sent me the 
original MS. of the Vedabhasyasara. It consists of 9 folios 
(Size: lli- X4f ,/ ) ; 14 lines to a page, 55 letters to a line. The 
MS. is written legibly on country paper. It is quite old and 

worn out. It appears to be about 250 years old and may belong 
to the 17th century. 

Dr. V. Raghavan of the Madras University of whom I in- 
quired about other MSS. of this work writes on 3-7-1941: “We 

are not able to find any other MS. of a Vedabhasyasara by Bhat- 
toji Dlksita.” 
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i zpi =* hot suR^nft- 

« 

^ I li 




1 A. fan extra before fc%^. 

2 L. a^TOlf^S. 



A 24 



186 [st. 

qqfft Mm mM qqft I 2 i m M- 

JffDi ftq«i Tw^ I qk ^^cT^cfjq WAVVHw : I 

^q fff : WT: I ^ ^ f^T sqqqqiq; 

q^ra qftt qq qftrq qqra i kni^wkS: 3 4 i 

ft %< 3 ?r|oftq I I ^ *Fqq: q^ft qfe^t 

qq qftTqq. i gT#ftq 44^#^ i a*pa?qiteT^ qriiqT- 
ffftt qi sotr: i q^ra, i qiiqmHi i 

elli : 4 qq^fqqftsq^ i qft qqTfa greqg 5 wk 

mm q qTiffft I T%q SfaRTCl* %^q ^ ^q: i 

qftiq qftift i qq mm sqqqqT^ qqfa^qrq. i h 

qi^oftqtsq q^: 6 i qg =q %^|oiqqife^ i wm§ I 

giswqfPi i gqt sj^fefq : i mm 

qfeift: i R^ksHRiferq. i fkqqq ^Nft^ftqiqrftoF 

*1 

%qq^<n n 

I q;q qirefqqq: 

^qiftfq 1 q-qqi^qqfqqqm^qq i qq q^iqrepn^tqt qqiqiqg m%- 

mtm: i qq q ^ckqqqqa^ft qte% qq ftqiq 

fos*i l q^q^qqqi mm \ qqrft i ^ g sropjft qft^t qq 

1 A. L. have *T=[Tcf extra after this word. 

• • • 

2 A. has extra after this word. 

3 A. L. 

4 A. L. g% 

” A. qi?J: §3K for gl^Tg i L. qfa extra after gTg^ perhaps for 

qft 

6 A. L. gcR^rrq q#s^ilTq?jftq q^: 
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r*l 

I =q *^HT5rsrr- 

?nqfq i iql^iq. q$ ^ qqqqT ttj qq^ii 

^Icl I q^F : ^qi^ I Mmi ^I^3vW feq 

33iqqfftl as^f qmqfcf I cfa 5qT5agfq5Tfri: | qqioiT qqfeiq I 

pfaBiacqrfei?! II (A) 

3^3 ^T II ^ II 

qqun-q qT q?qqq qqfq wr r gi#*q: i qq fq- 
rot fqfqq qnq qffra qqfq — fqsnqnq qqqnq fq^nqq- 
Tqfqfq i qi srq^rqqff^i qirqq ^qfafq^i: qqq q»dt% 

fq?nqq^Tq^: i q; 1 2 5R*i#«r: fq^Rfcq ^Tq 

* 

3fi?t fenw: I *J: 32#?5iwft f^i 3R- 

frftsi: «° I S 3 «TH I 

6 

pq] srpoqi 3 f^qq^T R fqsiT qqfct I R ^TqmtqT 4 

T^Tqiq’Rqqq i q^Tq 5 qn^T^qq q^qw ; i qi 6 7 * 9 10 qqqR^i 
=m 7 qtsqqiR 8 qqf fq^t ^qrqqiqtsfq qfr fqsrt 9 rh 10 

1 L. 

2 L. omits ??. 

3 A. L. jnsqrcm 

4 l. ii^T f nT ;: qTqt* : it. 

5 A. L. . 

6 a. l. tr. 

7 A. L. §3%. 

s A. l. qtssfra. 

9 a. l. BT^m^sN mi. 

10 A. L. omit STR and have q: instead. 





[5. w 



qi qqfa snqsf qi : i ^ qqqT 

faftq sfiftra qqfa i fonara mmA fqsnqq^rqftfq | 

swgTCSFqr ^'rj\® q: ^rfq % fMuaraqi: | q^ 

q^q3 W3i srqsftate qrifq q qq^iqq;: | q*§ qqsfasTqqff&T 

w^ m"\^. mfa % fq^iqqqnqq;: | qq 

f^q ^cnsfflRiPi qi aiqfafq qsc'qfq i qq: qjq qq^iq^q qro: i 






i 

q Jfla* 




q 


^q aaaraatsfa 


=qT?IcT 




i 

i 



fq^nqi 

qqircrqqjq^ 


Sj 


liqiq. I ^ STTWI^q ^iqfqfqq | ^qq^qy^ra^t 


qqfq s^nftqT 


ftqg^fc qqiq^q 


(«) 


mA II H It 


4 


HT3 q qiq«f qj%q I ^HTqfTOqqsJMqTsiq | 
q^T mwn qT% qqT fw q q^qsqi 1 1 


^ qiqiqTqq^qiq ^ qi%q I qq qqcsqfqqift 

fqfqfesq: il . (\) 

mA to: n $ n 

1 A. L. omit 9: 

3 A. L. omit ?f. 

3 A. L. qWT^. 

4 A. qmf^rfci I L. qqq^fo. 
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I A. L. omit 

3 A. era ^fcl. 

3 L. omits ff. 

0 

4 A. omits eftt • 

3 A. L. ^r^n; 

6 A. L. 

7 A. L. anftf^F^reit<TO. 
s A. L. eiT^l5iTqra: 

9 A, arsRanwM. l. ^se^rM. 

II A. L, (omit a??^rat). 
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ftspi ^ ^ Pw 1 

SigspPFfMwi W8JTJ(N^ftra I «pi%*R<J I ?i 

1 ft*wT*i flShi ^tf i 3 *n%a 

sst ftsji wi3 %ft n 

Kjtftssjr 3|g*m n?% «rafft ^ifstra aara; II (c) 

ftS?s:5h>J 1 1 t II 




1 A. W«ITR. 

3 L. omits 5M, in the beginning. 
3 L. omits ct in the beginning. 
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STf^TT II II 

STM SWT ^ I cT^TT %ffaf I %ftopnr- 

qi&R 3 I ^5TT^ fgcffaT ^fcf I fgcft^g-*m srftSRT^ I 
«rf^K ^rfcT f% li 

1 a. sipwfiRssn. l. ^Tfpram^fk. 

* A. SI71HT. L. ^T^r. 

3 A. L. have %^T extra before f|rfar5f^jj. 



ate i ik n) 

«rcn fm\^ snsi HUH 

qfe ifts^ qsri^ra | 3T^- 

sf^TO: f^Rt | I 3T#iT STf^tT ^ <W ^T|f^: 

I ^ f%^Tcf 3^fog^ I cRT^T qf^T: | 

W<3 |WftT^T<T I 1 I ^;?r Eff%- 

i sRwm i mi =^<md i q: srrot *r qjfe | 

3R*T 5 ^fm^T t^iwi: I f% I | 

^T35T3^ *rcfa RTm1% i mi *i%im%\ §t*r- 

fafd qraffii I sqftqfe =q 5Rrefa=c$fcr ii 

HMuEMfS I jHhj&^aB| 

to 

3R HTf^^T 3Rffi% $c3T HTfasqT fefo? Iftfa | 3RT ^|ilfq 

dq dq fefoi i£tfd i qgfd l 

^RlsmfcScIS s^'m^ st^fWs: TO: 1 cR gif^n: P4T%— 
HfHTSffcq: ®1%1 1 HQRm l sqf^ ^TfT— ^Nf fefH 
idfa I *raraftfo I fgdtaq^ q^ROTfaRR^T %imm | 

^RST q%T qfcl^ RT^ITO: RR I ^ S^RR 

|fd f?qr ^tticr: sg: 1 ^radtroi fldtacd q i cWRt 

lim n (\\) 

#*•^3^11 ?» || 

S3 SOT: ftwq 33 OT^JT ffa | im 3^1: 

fa ^3: wfi ift matfa i ^ngq&t: aqi an^ra w 


1 A. has extra before 3??%. 



^T: m aa-ft im: quitfq i mm urn i m 

1 J I T^cT I Uq^q^ | 

flq'faq^sgqqqH mm 2 fmm m ^ i q^Tqq'tqq^ai 

£ 

I m ^T^T^rft?TTffT% fl^qTcpqq T%*T% I qqTtqTITqq 

mm m*m: i mmwmm (?) i ^mmi m^m- 

m^Tm i i qqq^qqqqFrafor i q^n =qiq fqq- 

fqqf%: i ^Tqq^qq ^qq^ftqT mmmi% sqfqqfc =q 
m i qpqqfq i qq qqqi #qq ffq q^sqfqfq ^Tfqq qqfq n 


cjqlqq^q^fqwr mmwm fqqcq q-qrq^jqqrqq. i ctq 

^mrn: ^qi|fcl ipq || ( ^») 

slfqsiq =qp^ll II 

m ^qifqqiqTH f^rqffq i foqroTfq i mm sfq 
^q^Tm fqqqq 11 

qfqiqqq fqqqm i =q§q*rq q qsfafq i qqiqRqqiq) q 

qqq: n (?<*>) 

vfovm nzmfb qrq#f ii II 





$qqnq[ i q^q =q qr^nq^qT^ n 


1 The commentary on the Sutra up to this is missing in A. 
and L. It is restored from Trivandram MS. Perhaps a portion 

a 

at the end of the last Sutra is also lost. 

2 A. L. SJSR for 


A 25 
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faflTT | | 

i ^naftfir i mre mzm $mi 

%Pr i ^r as^PiPt i i 1% i 

wtaTPi mfa <m ^ *r EufTi1% f^ mfo i 

m 2 ?r swsim i stprf sfgifmr 

^t 3 f^^s^faPm*. 4 *reftr ii 

3r|fofo Wi?[ i ffar ^F^rqp-k | am^^rgqfrsF- 

%?&\m i ii (^> 

II U II 





f^W '3rf>: OTFH fc^fR m 5 | 



1 A. L. m ®4f4fc[ f^rqif *?%. 

3 A. L. 3R for 5fp^. 

3 A. L. omit argw^ ^-. 

4 A. ftlRSTO £ foR: L. fflRgw4te %JT: 

5 A. L. omit JJR. 
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1 A. L. have only for . 
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1 A. has only L. omits 
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q*q^ i gqT *r«ft ii: ?qfq* ffiu qq q gqra#jf 
^oift^f^r i ®p% gq: qj^prarafai q^wft^for I ^ 

^q^rcfwft q&rft q#pqf oi fwH i snjfcRi *rr # i 

1 A. L. qg^t. 

2 A. fo . . . jfe: 

J L. omits the entire sentence from f^j. 

4 A. L. omit qf^rmg: 

J After there is a long break in A. up to 4qtcjf$ in Sutra 5. 



srrmfa i i 

TOS3R I I ¥ 3TO I ^TOTO3 : || 


^ I g^f^TO^i TOTSTTOTO^f^flfa 

TOTT^g^^|OTq# d*!fTO^ II (3) 

TOFlfo *f*l4 II 3 II 

m SWOT: SPW TOSTfeTO I 33R^^fegf^ I 
5H!n^#^R: fwh I 3I^W: I fWi 3T^T^T% 4 I 
aim: W TOT TO ^TTfefcT I ^ TO: 3TOfaT I sq^l^T 
5HPT: TOT I ^4 3f| fWP5 TOfiR: I TO WT: 

CTTORTTO^ : TOT ^T^rftfcT || 

# 

g^rot ftro4: I to stim gsr tot ^?TJi Rnfcfci | 34 

M 3% sfrKfawPFW: <m RrferaR II (\) 

# 

mkarc ^t^T^krki ll v n 

R3R 31 fofft %sgftsFTtqk*lftr I if 

i *rak ^tor ^rter^rofq tot i toto- 

fRTOT?T *Tfcqftj I TO TOR 5 ^f^TO^rt *RTO TOTOg I 

1 L. 35? for 3^ra. 

* L. «<VWWTr*nsfeTOfl4. 

* L. for %. 

4 L. omits 3?^. 

* 

s L. omits the word. 
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I ^TH^TT qTq%fe 1 ^TOST 

trr i f%wr \ q sforaresr totr i tos^ 

TFRfFRRSf!' kfcftftT I 3WTq^3: I 5RTOiwftfi3t WcT 
t*jrr 2 fra i rfq sn-Rsrastf q i gq^iT^ 
trarfcT i qq faj ^ ^g^p^oj 3 krft qq fmfa — mm 

sR^nwi ^rftfcf i f% 4 srcfarc^ i 3q*ro 

wqoTffRWTK mm 5 qR to *rqfq I mm toto 1 ^ 

ftWk i qq rit^r i ^ ?•* *rqkt 
is: i #ftafqR: 7 wr *n?mfrr i 

q *£R: I qRRiRR | SRRmq^R I! 

gg^T : *T<RT : I *PR!fcI fHPiWq I 

cr^RqRqgqonf^ snmRfqfta ter i smqi ftwk i qq 

P2R: ! yw l q^qT 1ST: | qfai^k I a q OTTT- 

gr^gT qspfikq q\srate ^iqiqi hrr i ^vRf qrqqq zm: 11 (<\) 

mwft q*m mti u $ 11 

qqqRtsqqT^R: I fqRqqRqft I fTcTTTO 5WT f# =T 

afTTO. i qq qfq sq^ftsqife: I 3=RH I «: I 

1 The break in A extends up to 
* A. ^^T?T wf|d3qfcT3 . 

3 A. L. omit from 5T up to ^ H «$! ^l^q. 

4 A. fl L. Qspq#R. 

5 A. L. g?TR. 

5 A. L. <$:. 

7 The break in A extrends up to 


A 26 





p 
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3TT%i'T | I 

rT 33T3<3s0aK foftft I ^ fft ^TR^TR | cR 

imi 1 ^qp^ft^cra; i *r ?ft 

fOTTR | 3W3TT *r *R^T fR foftft i h i€t ^tr — 
tTFfoqfa: SRd I S I ag8*ffi I apETCFT 

RT I cK» te^ #TR I R aft W 3 ! T^R *PT 
OTTRR* RJR RT: RTR.fa I fOTT ft *$«TT RT 2 W fR 
PTRRCT WA RR I RJT R I RT RSRORRcRR f^Rcl I! 

mm q&mj gwRWta to rr qtf* $R 

iRjfcfa 1 ^mA % ^ fcJRrf % 3 %RRr4r II (%} 

RRRT — srf?flj ffaT S ^ piT fftft 3f 

star Jrft^n^ft \\ ?® ii 


Rfq^l Slfiri RHR^H RROT pn M RRR M I 3W Rft- 
TORtf *£I: 3R ft^lR I WPWft RTRiT qfrOTffaT- 

1 A. has % extra before this. 

* A. L. omit 2^f. 
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[*. 





1 A. L. omit this passage. 

2 A. L. srf^sn4i%. 


A. L. 




* 
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1 A. l. spares. 
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[3T. 


I rl^T ffT^cT QefiT|*qi«q- 

^ar^iTfq qqqfafq i fqinqq q q^qtqriqfa^q q^r qfSji’qT qq?*- 
tqfcqqnqtfq II U«) 

sqifqq^T^q II ?H II 

o2?TfqciTO^ q q q^sqqTfq^ II 


sqjfaqr I *T3^*TO: II 



q$q#q*q li ii 

q^fl^q q q 11 

Wqgfa : ^qsqifqq|]q : || (^) 

li li 

q: q^HT 3rfqTO*q*q q q q^qqjfqiqffR^ \ 

aw jq^qqfq^q ffq mi q: qftrf^rcq q qj&qftfq 1 u 



T& I 3?J% 


A. L. omit S: . 




1 A. L. omit 3TT. 

2 A. L. have fTOI^. 


208 [st. q;. \\ 

^u\ qqfq qqj RTiTlw : RTlftfrf I SRH 
R^RT 3RqqqRR (I 

3ti arq^iTfe foror qqfcq | qTarq^ifo 
qRRRI% qsqiftqqfq Wlu\ qqfa gmfam: ERT^ | 

3OT. 1 usqqtq^ =q qil^RT* q*R Sgq; || (^ ^ ) 

<#TCT sr^TT 3TITO -fft ^TVTRRR3T|f^ |^f 

w*? **3%^ II ^ U 

#TTJT ^R?RT qftPTOTqRqT|fq fRT WWW [ 
ifs^qsj: 1 cRT^t <RT ^TcTO^R^ I ^ 3^ ^FfT- 

gfaft^fcr i *rr i \ ^ 

I ^ Hfq ^RR qq%fqRR | srfqqjft 

qqq^R : I 3TT^T II 

gw qfOTsft <#rra ic^qT mw$h i tfafa- 

q*R<l R^RR^HR | f| ^q^q: | fo 

qi?q^ ^ fwWl I Wl$ qq^ftfa qqmm^ | srfqqjTT qqqt- 
3R: I IRT sif^W qq^tfcl aqq; fRRsfq im^ fqqqj 
qqRtfa fmfa i 3?Rqiffciq^q qwfqiw4fa*?cl i q ifimm- 

fq^qiq^ II OR) 



^RTfelTf^: # ^n^TTffq — f*TTOT f^cmf | 
aw qRRqraRfRTR^ 1 W fft I fqq^qT 2 qqq: I 

1 a. L. qqrara*taFRq. for m ^qiqMcftqfcqq . 

2 A. qgq^fq %e«RT: L. w&3> . 
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=3 II ft) 


^ ^ II ^ II 


A. SW. L. 
A. c?n. L. C^T 



A 27 
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0*. 


=q ^TOTqqTq ^sf: II 

qqftqqiq ii (\) 

II V II 

ir^f =q qgq$f |q : | 3jq 35 %: ^gq^f; 

faqq ffcf | *WT^q qT3: $&q: W S^qR I | 
3ip*i5TO^jq^r: i qjqq^tqfqfq i ^Tqqqq q<#q i $q 
q*q?f i qqfroqqqR i ^rfqc^ aqq^ftfa 

qgrofsw qra?q qqfq i m 

^T: I 3fNPWW qfqqq^^fqqiqi ^q fft | qR 

qqT ^ M^t qq^fri i Riqqqq qiqq q«m qqi qftraift 

amrarq 1 ^q |fq i qqrqiqfeffat qfqqqqtf q i 

qqTq#fqqT^qT^ i qgqqS in mM t^rtr 1 1 

sqqiq^qi s^qftqqitq f^^g^iiqrnq: i qq srraro 

qq^tq ^q: i q|q $5ffqsq?qT qq?qifq qqqiq fqqififq^r q i n| 

rq^^qiqqiq i airqiqftN qfeq^dteqqRR i 

ftqtqt ^sq: II («) 

^qfq q^qntq 1 1 h i i 

qfa qg snqqfq i qqj^qqqjqr snqqfq : 2 i fqfq^q- 

qps qqfq n 

% 

1 A. L. for 3TTHciTq. 

1 A. L. omit this. 





*> 


3 


A. L. sifter: . 

A. L. 3?q|sq for 3^ 


A. L. have only l 




\ 


ftftr 


wt: 511%: i 


53% 2ft : 9iftrcftW23 1 ft 3^ rqjzq <RTct I 3=^3 l =Wt 
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[>. J.SR. 

I ftWtftOT^ I fOTT f^Rq 

^TTc^ 1 | m qfa^qTft quftft 1 aftnwf ftq*T 3=affi I 

3{fe ^SRftfir I W: I 5RR?r II 

fog* §3JT*TO. I qT?JT s WT s 4m^ffT^^^i qqitFR | qr^lftfa 

fsrfqfoq mi &m ti&pm m qfefa 1 fans 
^M\ q^im: l qgqfei^ 1 *Rft gnro: <Rm%qqq: 

qnoST-pP? %fo | ?R <RT*%rcqt W mw qcqqftq fog* <^T 

qiSF^Ssqfofa | qiiu^l^qt qiH tRiBfo telf^TI fofopn^ 

gqjcq qqis?q*q s$ ciqte^fa il (*) 

m 5?^3: — 

3Tf ^5 HsmrHT fqgqrfqq ^q: i s^qfq%fa 

*?T ^rM3[ I 5TT^R qT II C || 

sr q<4 ^RTRnqi q^ s^qq fog? sqfo^fo i 

p 

^T^qoi m qfRPRT <f*tfo | qq^qurw? q foq*<T: || 

qsqraT3Rsq qT fosft i qqqifow. ii (<) 

%fqmv( mrm \\ <\ \\ 

qjqqt: i wri gq^fcqftft i qq str— 

qfojTO STim 5R#^ I qqT m*\: q^foqT <RT qfonqqq 

qiflTO qq#q. 1 1 

sr q^qR 3 $ 5r^^f^cg% qfoR% i qsrr q^R qsqfofo qr^it: $jt 

?fo*R fe» This ought to come under sutra 10 below. 

1 L, has f«i«R«i q S^R, 
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WQ II II 

TO 3^333 33^ft I 33 33T3: i ft 3^T- 

sf33T f33*33 1 I TOtftTOTpPW I ft 3T3 : I 3ft 3T33 

'V 

T^I^ftgPk*?: ^ftq 3333R33 W : I 33: 3T33T : mi 

ft3«ft 3TOT^33V 3fft: i 33 ^lft33333T: 3?ft?ft33«I I 
ft 33*3 f333: TO I ^33 I 3i3T ft3*3H I 3*3 3=3313. I 
33 33=5^5% 3 ft3*33 I 33T 3«fTRR3 fft 31# : 
£3 #33. ft 3 33ft 1 1 

# qq^ | q^I^OR l ^f333# 331 CftfT^fq# 331 
flsq 31 if 3ft0T 3T I 3lfft f333: || (\ °) 

It 

srsnf&ni^sdrostfsKn u U ii 



1 * 

' A. L. have f% gqRui 33S3#ftf<T \ 

2 After %% A omits a long passage which was already found 
extra under Sutra 7. The omission extends up to 
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3HTff%fci : i fcr: i l * g awi 

m fesjct 3R¥*jgr^i I 3T^ : I fa: I ^nfs^T 

ircft sqqf^q^ i a 3 a^T i ^jqqifl^qr |q: | 

CRT: qioft fc^l Il^TOsteq q^q^fcl fORlTf*WTf§ I 

m %qHq!Pl^3W: II (W 

1 A. p?^l. L. 3%T *F%. 

* A. . . . l. ^rfa. 

* A. has % W5[i% extra after this. 

4 A. L. %. " 







218 3TTW*R<Jtl^*L [3T. V *R- 

fft IR? n 

— ^TmOTTO — f^ftr 1 1 
ffttftd ftrii^RTUft qjftur || (H?) 

q^; qt^fq ?ft: II II 

m ?m\ — ftftqq^Twft n 

i trrc*n JF^raftT F?Tq || 

ft II ^ II 

i WTq, i \ 

&&& | ?ft i ftfti flft i ^ftiTOwi 

%ft i q#jjfaraq<*. i i wiq i 

ft *rcft i i ^ ton ^TOftqfticftft i 

ft ^rqqft 1 1 

st^F^^T $c3T fiqfcftf- 

qftu I ftfT=3*ft ^Fft ^qft I! (\\) 

sft q qr^T wm ^ is-— fft 
*aft*mll w ll 




Ff?=i srfqc^i m 

vmfa I c^i ^ smt softer i ^cjt: mgrfij: II 0**0 

mm ^FIT |ftc(T 3$^ — *fft ^T — 

^SW-II V* II 

ffTcfl ^FIT^— f ft ^Tft^T aft ?fft 3WW 3T3 

^fcl I &m *1SP* I wA ftW: ifft ^ff *rtt 

qi ffft I f 3 : *m : l I S* I *TC*TR I 

jjgfaifc 3 ffft I 3^: q St *I^ft I 

| 3T<0H I Wfr%t Z$\mrl I 3?: 3*^3 fft°I3: I TOtfrT 1 

ftsfq ft qgtftq fftqfamftr 1 ftftft wfq smft 

1 i 



! A. has 3ff3[ before ^Rf^RL. 
2 L. omits 3fl^. 

•» _ O *v 

l. 




SJSirr ^felftcTOT 

spWtseiFli mm: 




i to qtto- 

tos qi m i f^m^wi-^m qq ^mfaqtosm i 

vmm %m \ aei-ctwild: I OTfcto^TOifcifa: 5 stotoi?- 

1$F% I $:-3TCTO flto§to5: ; qilTOri^i qRto- 

toraoii qiafspsitai ^ TOq^sftoaw^* g^qfa 

51^: I 5 iq%:-^q I rto torn sWq 

tofagn. i 3 i i 

“ 3ito ^wr^Tc^l toTS^s fetog srisffl: I 
*q*to 5??i toi to&i toi^q il ” 

Spq^feft sfto^to^toto toto^ fato? 

foqqsqi^ *R: TOfen^l®^: ^#*>5 q]0|: *qqffl- 










M ftsffiT «iTft qT-qigqTft | 

m ftg^f^qftsqicq fjrqr: srfftT: i! » \ \\ 


(sfq fr^qr: ^ i) 

I # flcfoftsi : I 


TO-q?teTqtofq fq: qwoqifeifci fq^mr sft i *3 i 

qq'kT : -fqqftor fqfrisT: | i?qi:-q>:n: l sqfaqi: i^mtffaT %% : ; srfq- 

^^qmqqslifcqq: i sniapi : -q^n^t g! : | qift qifa ang- 
qifa-q^Hqf qf^ift 1 ^qi 4 fqq 5 HR 1 fa^iqkq- 

I fag^dteTO: I *qifqq% fg*q fqfqqi : mi:, 

wm\ gqiffcr., ^Tf^qisfa: 

^q tq tfq mm \ ft ^qftq 1 mft cnft-angsnft 1 fq^iqr.-^iqiq 

*fqq-q: q?q: 1 1 c^^fT:-^^- 

f|qi : 1 fqqra^qqi qnqqq^tqfiq faftqqT^qq^tsT^qqoqqq qqft 

qq qiqqicqqif|qq?q |ft mq: | ^q^qi% q^ftyq^q ftqfa?^ 

Fq%3 I STR^r- 51 qqrjrjj | ^f^cq-e*?^ ^qj | fqg?g I tft%: 

gttfq <qigqqiftft: Hiqf^ft H^q sq^ifaqiq qq 

^qfq fqqyqsq qiqq; || %\ \\ 

gfrt siTgiq^^rgqqi^Tq^rq'iTfq^i^i qftsq 

qqnqq ^Nsrj^fe f^ftqm 

^f^rqpsqrqt oqT^TqT 



(m m i ) 




toiorr ? q qqqqT 

1^1 qf#tqqT%fa^ HFUfaqi qfqft 

i^s^qqf?igqqT #*qq im: fN^i ii \ ii 


3i«r: %qqiq qgq;: ; ^q te qi?q gw qsfTOTtftar qsiqrcqrrc- 
q^i5T: qggirq; l ^ sfq-l$^ | q<$Hrefa 1 qqqlfq ^qs 
fqg?cRq?rtcftq gqfqftsT q^w qqqiqww |fci g^m- 
qrc&fq qqi qqjq: i ^tct gqiq-q^q gqqfepqqfq qi^#i krt 

?fq l (qfc qqi q^tsfq ^ig: qre: i) 

qii ^ qmftsRjfefa: qiqq^qq pq q %m gq qqq 

Igqmfqwi# 1 gqq: I &?m:-l^: ; qpq: i 
l^iifr qm— “ ^gtei *q imi fqgon ^q qqT: i if? qmi qgiqfon 

I5jq q srq^” |fq ? u ^cg^Tigq^qiq^: sraiftsn^sH- 

qqf : i qfk-dqqqfqetrc&N i^m: q^fqq: qfcs: J; §fq q q^FOT- 
^OTlfq I ^qqqifqqT-3fT?qq: qgqi qTar|qT U^qWl qj | qftq: | 

qRqi^q-qr^^q I q g q^gqtsqr qfqqicqfqfq qyq: i 

«• 

^rqi 1 ifqq^q^q fafpftfa ^TlfcqT I p^l-^fq-gclser- 

qq^rg ; qioqf ?qT^q^q: I q w I g^q^qfmfq^qiq 

go^rfqfq qiqq; i fqw.-qiw I ^ qqra:*q^q:, fq^q:rwr- 
sq^: ? ^nw: *rq q: | q^-qi^ i i qq qq : 

qq t ^:-qiq^q q|qfq qf l-afaCTO I I 

^f^gqqi:-fe:§: qq; I ^faqift i ^ifqsi-qfqsqTqftq i qqi- 
^vq: ^qicqqt qiqqiq ^qqfcq&q: srqqqi qfqqTs^tfq qjqq; IK || 





i f? a « i 

!P^I — W-JFflff * #TOft, 

irsgift i 

f%f?;: — feiRRn i 

pq: — i 




wt: 




f fpr i 

s*i c^igNFnfei# qm: 1 1 a ? 1 1 

»#5TK FRFar FFtR gforn SJW I 

q?m qsq qrarfq q n aR li 


q^ (K) *ta?: 1 fi (\) | wroFarc 

(0 ii v®> \6 II wsuferTHi qmfei wift— 3nf% i 

srife l fed uife : I fen;: uife | ^g:*src: 
^t?cr: i qfe?F*rl|fe q^u^i qrefe ^ i utou 

USjft, ufeT steq<:mTU 1 <TUT ^ ^:— 


£ snfet qifwft uifaq^ uufctu i 
2%q: qi^qlq ugftlq UOT: II 

ft ^ifeFqfeq^ i 
uifet feu Iqffeulq uTte: II 
^FquftlUI ft 3^ | 

aftfq: qfesft qj^q: q^u || 
ugpr. uufuiq ftlft utofeu: i 7 




16 













si^r Urt I 

W‘ || H? II 
J^T iWTSfn^qf f^lrffsPf t : S^t: I 

^ q^qK^TiRTRt ^ra:irm n v, n 
a?^r»rfqqn ^rg-.^rrt q°irei%^ i 

sr^ii ftR^Tg feq^ n ii 

q-T q-wTWW'n qaasrat faqij i 

fapror gar m^cfw n n 




vm' 




(go) I 

<jq m: gs^ls* ^ &mA gTfq:qfq: m srth 5 *reftf<ra 

(VW<^) %i *Rfoi i ^ 

Riq-Rfci i q^wgi^ qgqf g^iRT fpssfe: ^pq^T i ci^g:^ 
sfjqSq =q I cR ^Rgqg^qRT fagFR 

q^q =q fIM fqqi sgrqcqTf^fei: 3^1: u — 3 ° II 
fo&mg m: ott: f^rastefoi Mv. 3*w. 1 fN* faqT- 

sTTmK^cqi^f^Fqi^ feq 3^^ i ^ 3^: 1 

qq g§qenqr%qfe%: I ^\w^k: q^rqft qqqgRRTOT-R 
q^nfepftq qc^Rfcqfa: fS5S: gqw: 1 ^Rfq sqwRnq- 
qfq— ^Tfqqiqffq i qsqjmft faqi^ft qw 4 r g^qT m n? 1 

qffl qqfcr, fqqiqgRFgRcqR i tfqi 
WtaRqfaqi siq^gqqq l qgiRRqfcqqi "qRRqft quoiqfcr. 1 
fSciHRt 3?rerR^g:^ arfq f^i^srcgrfsqra^:: mv. 1 qfa- 
q;q =q qgfqsifqqqi: 1 3 ra: q^qH: qR^q^q l f-Rq^ 3 qq^q, 
fqqiqgqrqiq 1 qq grc^r Rjt: 1 fe^qi qR§?i fqqiqgqicqiq 1 

qR ^cqFT ^T: I 3 ^ R I fqqiq^q fPc^q 

$R =q %fasq qqqfq, qqi satefc^RSq RRq r : I 

qq fqqqRT gqi q^ 5 iqi ^Rqq^R: Hf I qRqqR 

m*\ fWTft: II \\-W II 



w 

mmm 5 grcftft: ^ngTferftw www 

^if ^13^1 ^gjsrii 1 

f§^il^: sngr^wi WWW 

<TRHT HSTOTO II HNS II 

^T#^ff5fe ^Tf^T^TT ^WF{ I 

urarat II V II 

(qjo) ^sqt ffir I ara TO^Fq 

TOl^WL, qR%^TOT II II 

(go) g^fq gq^Fwfq— qqqT^ftfq | qsroft q$ 

qqqifc: qksft 1 awr f^R-qfaF^eqFq^TOqF: qwi 

*rqfot 1 qfqqw =q *ra mfa fqsKgrwfcri 1 ^msfeqwi- 
feFqsTfq^fq: mifa gqw. I ^ fq^g- 

qfi qi^q : i qq qten afj|cn: ymtm Pw^rirni^rat- 
^K : sfim: 1 ctai mspT ssftaFqfaqq =qg:^idt 1 qg:- 

^ g\ sjffft fqqiqg^rqirl | qqtaqcqif^tqT | 

f^qTqgrRqi^ S qwt t qqiqfeq w. 1 fequqfq faqiqgqicqiq; 
s\ swt 1 qqi^qRi ^1: 1 gq 1 gq q^fqsifqqgqqfq 

qgfei^ciifq q^T^Fif^i gq^Tfq qqf-q 1 %: ? 

srq sn^ — arkrroififq 1 srerc rqqi q^mFT cjdiqi q^qi fq- 

qifq: t q^qpq fa : ^q h : m II <\<*> — <\vs II 






Bwerrar: a] 





ssm ^mm mfa ^ 1 1 h^ i i 

urafaiqt s5i swft i 



arjoit g5r^TOra«^TO: i sm i 

^1: 3$: 

%mw\ a^ra mmfw ^ ^nf^r str%f&&fa \ 

z& ft^T^fcT q^gqqsra fft sm: — bjIsstoitot 

^fensrf s^re^n- 

q^^Tql^^m Burareft sfq f£mq<qmiqTqq^q£R 
^ f^rfSRTT:, 5WQ q R&feT ffcf I: ^ fel^T^qq?!^ 

i Q3 <rff S3g?i^ssf^r f§^fa%B^ra&3 3 =t^p- 
ara^n'Fffts him ^^Tq^^^qflf^T^tfcr *imh 

RTTTqfq %q , W<m I *&&& — 5^cn=RTOftm?lkHWfq 
hi q^^w^^TqgqfqiHT sfq g^r^q^r?? - 

fWTO^PRn^ i^rrtpt^*^ i qlwifq fs^rfara- 

j rr H TPT ; T ^ qqq^nfq qqq^Rr 

br wiMrefeRT^ : , qgr^qwm^- 

^^HJITq3^q^TVT^r?TTOrgqw^T^ gsR^R^, 

; «PraT 3 qfa: RfTfefo 

*rbt fesf^tfq 1 *r 3 wh— 

>0 O' 


‘ q : ^qq^qq?rq ’ MN, 





vm: : 


US 

& yfa Ufa ^s ^t| q't q* i 

Vmfrl ! I R ? 1 1 

m mfa mj qqRq i gqwiTshrafoqfaqi m®- 

^ggqj3j <{^m§ ^iR ^ifq q^qTfq STORfct («W) I 

qflgqq^feq^q^T 3 ^qq srfeiRi: H^if&i qg siqifq 
sqsftto (UUU) i sjRgronq^ 3 saw assar sssnfr 
qq mifo fen ftW) i?W: l^HT: qq*iT: I qg qqi 

qgqi 5(1*13$ $^3:^^qif^feicqif , TO fq^fq^fqi^:- 

qqq: qr4 q qqfq ? ag:— qsrfq tqq: q^iqiR 
fq^fqqsqqqiR ^ =qg:$fq:, q*n sfq sRsiq q qfoqqfq, ^ 

g qsqqqiR q^Rspfqqi'qqiqq, i qq$i qqi q^qe^Rqr tqq 

^qiqq qtq qw |pft«dfaqfa$fq q f^fq^qq i qsqRTqf 

qicqiqeq^qqRfiq s:qqT^f^| onq^q qRnqtqiq q$ qfen- 

rtcT — ^T q'Rnq ifq n ii 
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T^: I JRfeqfq I M^RT^T 

^W^\ ^ ^RTfqH ^T T3T%qT qRRq qf^WTJT I 

gqfiqf^: ww\ I srRTFT 

TOnTOR I ?g qWRftfsf^RTOT <T«n|t R5T%<ft 

q^T WWW %&$: I OT: q^N^T fsftr^ sq^IIT: 
^RT:. qSWFTffiN q^FT: : q^TT%IH- 

^RT?fT: qJ?TT: Rtf, ^ q^T: ^T TOR:, fiRTORFIT *T: 

> ^ 

=sft «iNtijfl^ i «aftagR *?t <wra. ; ?m fft ^ i ?m 
?ft #ref %TO [ i eftfarcraftis s§ ft<?^ i 

ift ^ afir ftgiftft TO: fRIFT: SRflft ftTW I 3MU«tf3ft 

iraramCTs^-. q%pn 5ft a q ft ftpfopnfa 

qi^Tfro qqq %^, <rv q?rq sqft q^TOr^q: w* ffcr I 
3Tqfaft qqkl^qq^^T^T: W^t ^ 

*S °\ ' 

mw: i iriroWB^TOw (fcnrotaft 

Q\ *\ 

5^mra^: : I ^TORTO* TO*T: I 

^^Tfq q|qqq fl*Tqf|qqR I S5 q^TOT^ 

I ^T ?Plf$ft felfa : f£TO: I ^ TOfiqiq^Tqfq 

q^lK ftnWFt fScTHT SftTO I cRT: TOR 

Fq JT flqqfcl 11 VI, RV H 

(go) ^^OT^qqftfHT^T tm K qiqqfa— -SR ^TOTfe 1 

qw sttot «=q*q ^qfqcqi i ^Rriqqqsflfq qw: l qi^^qi ^q: 
gq: <eqr: tort sq: wi#i: 1 iq: gq 4tapn ewrai 
fq^iqqfq — ^ %fqfq 1 ^ $q: sr ^qfRRf %qqi q^qifq 
qq: ?qd ^$Fftq: l W sfq qqq qqi q^q: i *ft sfq %q^qqf 





mm: «] swt : mm&m: 

s*: m www 

dq: i m i 3d m 1 q^iR: 1 qq 

qte# dq: 1 m 1 3d d: i q^iqd 1 

qq qqqd ra qqqqrr dq: | qqT qsqq^qiTOis^iK: | gq: go | 
q^F?T; 1 qq nmrd^si^Tr dq: 1 qq qsqWTqqmq^: 1 q^ifq- 
*tut: 1 qq ftqqdc^qfeifqqd dq: l qqr nran^i^sw: I 3d 

qgt I <ro?: I qq qfdidfq dq: I qqr qsqjwq^i- 

to 1 3^: q: 1 wifMt 1 qq Rqndedqifqqirqqd dq: 1 qqT 

1 3d qm 1 q^Fq: i qq qfdidrq 5if%^ii%- 

qd dq: 1 qqT qtqFqqrq?qT?qq: 1 3?:: q: 1 q^i^t 1 qq mft- 
dfq qqifqqrfqqdT dq: 1 qq~T q&qfFqrq^qiqrqR: 1 3d M I 
q^F*: 1 qq qqddfq qgfqqifqqd dq*. 1 qqT fqqdqTOSTqiqFqF- 
sqFTMqra srand qiRq 1 srddq qqqdqf q^qnfqg sf^f: 
qqdq: | ^ gforduq q^Rqsqd qFq^^fqqifq: 1 m qFqra- 
gfeifq: I qq* FFqi^fqqifq: 1 qqT q-qra#qifq: 1 qq: qFqr- 
^gferfq: l qq qs^qro^d fkw^i m dqT ^qRq 1 qRqqqdfq 
q^ oread qreqT fq^Tr^rd qiqq. \ qFqra f%cgm mK 1 m-cii^ 
feicgat 51 q** l flqregrd l d=qT$? fqqicgqt qrq^ i 
OF arei f%c3rd siq^l qq flsi^Tfoi oh qiqifq qq^redqT 

gqfcq 1 qdoTOdfq *Freqoreqd 3 fqqiqra fqqi^xinfoT qq 

3Mfq 1 qqd sra fqqicgqqfq qq qrqifq 1 qq: qFqreqTqdq 1 
m qFciF-qiqRq 1 m qFqFqiqdq 1 qq mqqFqreqiqdq 1 qq: 
qFqFqiqRq 1 qq qq^req^qd ^cqifoipqfa q^ qqqnrd dqi 

qqRq ll V<, RV II 





OTHi: 8] 


TO: 









(go) mvfa — nm^sTa I assfa:- 

fcqqqiftoq-.frqqi qi: q^q^ng qr^q^^Tfsqin i 

q^ERT qmffeift TOT ^^Tff | qft SH^q^t 5 ^T qqi: 
^qVjt %*°q: l qfe qm^q^i qrai gqtrfr %*°q: i ^ %?°q 
^q^iqiqif— §rq i q ^qif^qTq^qqf ^mi^, 
qgn^TRf: sqi 5 VmiWi\B%% €tg- 

WesigN ?q^g i Mg$g% flgoi gq\q^g% fqgor 

^gof qsfq^lg^ q^goi qgqfi g% qsgtqftfq I q^lfgqiiqi 

Mqqf^i: qqq#s ai^qf^fSPiT Wif qq;i# ^q: i ^st- 

m\\ tg^ift: i q^qi qq q^feftq^ig gqt: qiqq^qK^Tf 

^ ^ , 3rqqt: #qn gqf-t ^q: 1 q^qrq:^tg% m% flgoj q^f 

??nq 1 gq\qqte% qm^qftq^i: l otbfw^t ^ qq^rc: l cTqf 

^q: 1 Mqm:#g% flgor. ^sissnft ^q: 1 q?q:- 
2 ftg% fqg'q: qqsTqqiifi qq: 1 Mqq§fo^$#g% sraq^rasi- 
q$i: 1 q^m^i^r q*p^Td ssrsi I cfti OTt qgfefqqqi 1 
qqqT fs^Wlafo fljpn ssiqcqifeq: 1 q^gqfa^g^ fqgqi 
si^fq : 1 q^gqeftg^ qgg^n q^fq: 1 fsdiqqf|q^q#g% 
qiqq^q: q^ 1 qi^rm^Tfi qq; qq^qm ssist^i quarefa: 1 ^qi 
gqirt fSRisp* 5 i q qqq: 1 qsqi MqqiTg% flgof ^cqifeisftqi 

3 Tqgq qqq 1 gqto£ig% fog^T qgqpqqj qiqqqq;. 1 qgq#g% qggq- 

sra^jgqnj : €i g^ q^^ q^gq q^idi 1 fMiq- 

q^rfi: qgqfg qiqqfqq : qs | arenq^fr qq; qq^w 50331 
qaqqfq: qs 5 id\ 1 ctqi qqqt feicg^T mmi ^tt 1 q^T flatq^g^ 
fegori st =q?enfef^npi =qg% qraifa ^qrfa 1 gq ™g% fogoji 
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firr: I JflRf 

f^STR mi f^iffl I *mm fr^T ^ Sfq-ft 9T^T- 

o. 

ii 

1 f^iclt is another reading of the text. 

2 A. L. have *F^°T after 3RJT. 

3 A. has % ^ and L. % 3 before 3Ffa, 

1 L. omits f*?5 vrefa. 
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0- 4i. ?E 



^51!rRR I) ? II 

3CT5T: R^fcT *: TO: cTRjT^ qg if# 3T5T- 

51RR II 

^krRj fi *roqTjfa sncnfosKRi l asirasiER 

TO^HWfajI ({) 
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i trararfara crffeftc® m?: i ^ # 

TO TO | TOfag^ I PT: | Hftftoi 

sifa^rra; ii 



im to sto&ito: m^T^f i 1 ftro- 

^sf^TO^T : fft | f% TO: I 9 ft 

TOgsisw^ifa^r: mm^ ^er: i mm%- 

* mh %mW I ^ 5TO5T^%^r: I TOIT^ I $T% 

^ SE I SS^Tf^Tfq mm *r?T vmi II 

m\fii Iftrc^i sTRcira^T^^^r^iq^sii 

£k srfflScTO I cftEWfa || (\) 



TOftTO. I ^ *TO: I T% Iclftsr 1^1: 2 STTft- 

ik s*tra i^ra fra i i s*?ra 

aft# fife r< 3 ^ra 8 i i aft^^ra. i to ft 4 i?rft- 

1 A. L. cwra?^ aT#r srTO. 

3 L. omits 

3 L. omits the whole sentence. 

4 L. omits f|. 
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i q&tm 

f?rtf#r i h\ mm aifarai mi m€\Ti few i 

ix4 sl^T 3fa: I 2?5f sqfffi %K^ rf^ ^ ^ 

* *o 

mmft i «fsiT fife h^t*t fra i snriW^m i w i 

g?q^T<i | $TO3>I«T in n 5*IfR«r4f *llfcf I n SI^I: 3RPPT 

qufrfo im filing i k ^ irere n m^. i wM 

h^twfr ?S ll 


sreimqiJte nisi^n. araictsvFpr n i 

3R q?3i; ggai^Scffq *J3fa I fcl: I SUSHafelrffil I 5tT5I^* 

=tf Holcim I 3tT*i II (M 

fmn n ^ it 

§TOT 3TTf<ST %i wA wA^IH | 3PF5Pf;fiR^: 1 1 

fRiqfe^CTSWRH liFifen || (\) 


i% iTSTfr iteft 
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3TTWI^RijI*l 


0 * V*f>. 



1 A. L. omit *r. 

2 A. L. 3sqr«iJfa. 

3 L. has JTTT. 
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*npqp? ^mj vm *& 

^tq^R %R%TH W Ml! 

qsn#. qjRf^s™; f^Ri sRRsnfq^ 1 *rrt i 

rt*r qq ?\m f^T SRfmi h ^ ar^fafer srt% 

f^T qsn^Sfqqqifq n 

Sffl : q^Tr^Ffq^qiO]: %m: | cRE^R, f| =qkq I qq =3 ^cql 

sqqiqqRfi^ qn% pirts-cRcrt sra qftid | 

qipq^ rr| sir?* i 5TH|f *\m ^ qim 3qftff?i Rqfci i 

qiqmTfa ^Rqf^iR. qq sqftftmfa ii (q) 

RT^: fqqi ^fefftf^fq>^5pqT5:R U II 

m fan q^faftf^fa^TRi *itmi i 

^ qqRT3>q fqrn fto i r 2 sr^f^: i zw 

I ifT^fSTO: T%T «n<T I WW WT^R: R Tnf [| 

qiglfw: fai qqifq^fef^fqs^i^iqiqRq i HTc|%q 

m- mwiti w wn qm i srMfewm qi^fefq n (y) 

S^JT %ITft II H II 

mi Irth rr*r fsrfq^Tft ii 


qqifq f.Jifq^iR a^n m ii (A) 

1 L. omits qi^qifqdT. 

" A. L. omit ff. 
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ENGLISH TRANSLATION 


47 


5b. Therefore 24 the differentiation goes along with 

things substantially non-existent. 

The difference in forms lies only in the empirical things, 

but not in the atoms iS . The 87 pot and other things are only 


empirically true. 

5 c-d. For, if you remove one by one the atoms 
[of the pot, etc.] the perception illuminating the image 
of the pot, etc. will immediately vanish away. 

Even 36 if that which is connected with them ( satnbandhin ) 
is excluded, what substantially exist, do not cease to produce 
their own cognitions, as for example, the colour [blue,] etc. 


precisely their unique character. Therefore how could one differ- 
entiate the perception [by means of] the difference of atoms . One 
will assert to this that the state of combination is gross. ( ^ Now, since 
the atoms exist in substance, they ought to exist in Doing which 
has no extension”, otherwise, if they had extension ( digbhaga ), 
they would not be capable of existing in substance. Therefore, 
since the atoms are not extended, wherefrom comes the difference of 

arrangement ? 

n Having thus refuted the difference of forms of atoms, the 
author concludes the following. 

^ Because they are extended. 

36 Because they are not extended. 

37 According to the Vais'esikas, the vase, [cup], etc. are substan- 
tially existent. If the Vais’esika asks : How do you know that 
what are called vase, [cup], etc. exist by convention ? The author 

replies the following. 

- [The Vais'esika continues :] If one would exclude [entirely] 
the atoms one after another, the perception which possesses the 
representation of the vase, etc. having not arisen, how might it 
result form this that the vase, [cup], etc. might exist conventionally ? 
The author replies the following. 

If the vase, [cup] etc. were substantial beings, if even what 
is connected with them, was entirely excluded, they would not 
cease [to produce] the perception [of colour, etc] . 

[The Vais'esika replies :] If one excludes entirely the atoms one 
after another, the cohesion ( samyoga ) which produces ( arambha ) 

1 
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ALAMBANAPARIKSA 


It is M , therefore, rationally deduced that the objects of differ- 
ent sensual cognitions do not exist externally. 

6 a-c. It 31 is the object ( artha ) which exists inter- 
nally in knowledge itself as a knowable aspect and 
which appears to us as if it exists externally. 


Though 


32 


the external things are denied, what exists 


more 


internally in knowledge itself [i.e. its knowable aspect] 

the substance, being destroyed, and [consequently, if] the vase 
is destroyed, is it not that the perception does not arise any 

? What prevents the vase, [cup] etc. from being existent 
[substiantally] always ( sarvada ) and wherever this may be (sar- 
vatra) [without their destruction], 

[The author replies :] If the vase and other substantial things 
formed of parts ( avayavidravya ) exist beyond the atoms, when one 
says that the vase, [cup] etc. are constituted by atoms, is he 
willing to say (l) that the atoms exist in proper being as numerous 
as they may be, or (2) that they exist partly ? In the [second] 
case, what is beyond the elements that produce one whole (avayavin) 
exists by means of a single element of this whole owing to which 
this [whole] is going to exist there ; if [as in the first case] what is 
beyond the constituent elements does not exist that is going to exist 
in [its] proper nature \svarupena\ howerer numerous the atoms 
may be ; thus, the atoms as numerous as they may be, become one 
whole : vase, [cup,] etc. consequently, when the unity component 
(that is to say the atoms) of the whole is destroyed, this whole does 
not exist any more substantially ; because if it existed again, one 
would assert simultaneously several contradictory states ( bhava ). 

30 Having thus proved that three propositions are not capable 
of [demonstrating] that the external object is the perceivable object 
( alambana ), [the author says] in conclusion : Since the atoms are 
not capable of being the perceivable object, therefore, etc. 

31 Having thus refuted the principal doctrines of other schools 
whose proposed theories could be destroyed by means of well- 
established reasonings, the author, now, wishing to establish his 
principal doctrine on the perceivable object, says the following. 


' The opponent says : If there was no external object, is it 
not true that there would not be any conditional cause (pratyaya) 
of the perceivable object of consciousness ? 

[The author replies :] Here, one is not in the error of non-exis- 
tence of the conditional cause of the perceivable object ; for, . 



ENGLISH TRANSLATION 
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and appears to us as though it is existent externally, serves as 
a condition of the actual object {alambanapratyayd) [to con- 
sciousness :is ] . 

6 c-d. Because 34 consciousness is the essence [of 
the external object] and that [object essence of which 
consciousness] acts as the condition [to conscious- 


is 


ness]. 35 

The internal consciousness appears as [manifold external] 
object ( art-ha ) and also arises from that [objective aspect of 
its own 38 ] . Thus the internal consciousness is endowed with 
two parts ( i.e . image and cause) [which circumstance is absent 
in all the previous propositions] and therefore what exists 
internally in the consciousness {i.e. the objective aspect) is the 
object-condition {alambanapratyayd) to the consciousness. 

If only the objective appearance of consciousness is 
experienced, [it will be a part of the consciousness and ap- 
pearing simultaneously with it]. How can a part of 

u For example, for the eye-diseased person ( taimirika ), appear- 
ances of hairs, flies, etc., appear in the perception with the forms 
of hairs, flies, etc., [real]. Likewise, since the knowable aspect 
( grahya-bhaga ) is capable of being characteristic of the object 

one calls it the conditional cause of the perceivable object 




Ths opponent asks again : Then how could the knowable 
aspect be the characteristic of the perceivable object ? The author 
answers the following. 

•I 

84 And also because, thanks to the maturity of impregnations 
{vcisan a— perfume) frequently repeated of the blue, yellow', etc., the 
perception {piano) arises in possessing the characteristic of the blue, 
yellow, etc., this characteristic is the conditional cause of con- 
sciousness. 

S. Yamaguchi and H. Meyer, probably on the authority 
Yinitadeva, translate this passage thus : As consciousness, 
[through the characteristics] of the object {art ha) [which exists] 
internally {i.e., subjectively) ( = the knowable aspect) possesses the 
characteristic of this object, this characteristic existing, the 
consciousness arises. 
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ALAMBANAPARIKSA 

• - 


consciousness and appearing 
the consciousness 37 [itself] ? 




7 a. [Though 38 the external object] is only a part 
[of the internal consciousness,] it is a condition (; pratyaya ) 
[to the consciousness], because it is invariably associa- 
ted with the consciousness. 


[The objective aspect of consciousness,] though arising 
simultaneously with it, becomes condition to [the conscious- 
ness] which is produced by other [conditions] . :!9 Logicians 
( naiyayika ) say as below : The possession of existence ( bhava ) 
[by existence] and of non-existence ( abhdva ) [by non-exist- 
ence] is the characteristic sign of successive productions of 
the cause and result, [this result] possessing the cause .' 10 

!/ [The opponent says :] In all cases, one comprehends that 
what is perceivable internally existent ( i.e ., subjectvely) in the con- 
sciousness, be thus the appearance itself (=what appears). But, he 
will say, if this perceivable object ( alambana ) appears as an appear- 
ance designed (dessinee) by the character of what is perceivable 
(, jneydkcira ), this perceivable object will be what appears at the 
same time as a part of this [appearance]. How could [such an 
appearance] be conditional cause ( pratyaya ) [of the object per- 
ceivable by the consciousness] ? 

If it was possible, this would be “ oneself made by oneself ” or, 
the knowable aspect (grdhyabhdga ) would produce the knowable 
aspect ( grdhyabhdga ) ; horns of the right and left of the ox would 
themselves produce one by the other ; this would be a formidable 
error ( atiprasanga ) [there]. 

38 [To this objection the author replies the following]. 

39 [The opponent says :] By means of discrimination of parts, 
it would be possible that oneself makes oneself, how would it be 
possible that it is what possesses the determinate cause ( nimitta ) 
without the confusion between the being of cause and of its result ? 
The author replies the following. 

40 That is to say, at the moment when the knowable aspect 
exists, the perception exists also ; when it does not exist, [the per- 
ception] exists no more. Consequently these two [existences] which 
arise simultaneously are capable of being the cause and its result. 
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Or , 41 

7b. It becomes condition also in succession by 
transmitting the force"' (s'akti). 

It 43 is also possible successively that the objective ap- 
pearance of consciousness (arthavabhdsa ) , in order to give 
rise to a result homogeneous with itself, makes the force 
(, s'akti ) seated in the [store-house] consciousness, and it is 
not contradictory 44 [to the reasoning]. 


41 Having thus explained that the existence ( bhava ) of the 
object (visaya) and the existence of that which perceives the object 
( visayin ) exist at the same time, the author, now, explains that the 
existence of the object ( visaya ) and the existence of that which 
perceives the object ( visayin ) arise also successively ( kramena ). 

4i ’ When the knowable aspect disposes ( dispose ) the dominant 
force, it objectivizes itself into a proper being which produces 
successively [consciousness] ; for, while destroying itself, this know- 
able aspect deposits at this moment its dominant force on the 
Alayavijtiana. If therefore this dominant force produces ac- 
companying factors ( sahakarin ) at the second moment, it will pro- 
duce a consciousness homogeneous with [the dominant force], but 
at this moment only. 

If the [dominant force] at this moment, does not produce the 
accompanying factors, when they arise in the third, fourth, or no 
matter what instant, this [dominant force], they having matured, 
will produce the same consciousness as this. 


When one has this comprehension, he has no more difficulties 
“ oneself is made by oneself ” or “ they arise at the same time ” 

and others. 

Thus this blue and other [colours], the characteristics of the 
knowable aspect, which existed in the precedent perception produce 
the following perception which will have the characteristics of blue, 
yellow, red and other [colours]. 


48 The opponent says : If the dominant force ( s'akti ) produces 
the perception (jTiana), the dominant force will be precisely the 
object (visaya), virile the precedent knov r abie aspect will not be the 
object. [The author replies the following.] i 

44 If the dominant force is not determined ( vyavasthita ) [to the 
action] by the know-able aspect, this dominant force will not produce 
any more such perception. Consequently, since the perception 
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[The opponent says :] If only the self of conscious- 
ness constitutes the object-condition ; how should we explain 
[the saying that] the visual consciousness arises depending 
upon the eye and [form 4:1 {riipa) J ? 

[The author replies :] 46 


7c-d. What is the sense-organ is [nothing but] 
the force itself [in consciousness] by virtue of its acting 
simultaneously [with the object] as an auxiliary cause 
(s ahakctrin) [for raising up of consciousness] . 


The 47 sense-organs are inferred from [the nature of] their 
results to be only the forces of consciousness, but never 
constituted of matters . 45 

which is born of the dominant force, is also product of theknowable 
aspect, there is no any contradiction (■ virodha ). 

[The idea that the interior] possesses two modalities is precisely 
possible according to the former proposition ( paksa ), for, the know- 
able aspect producing the perception similar to itself, [the interior] 
possesses two modalities. 

43 It is so because, the eye acting simultaneously with the force 
which had already appeared, had produced [visual] consciousness. 
But if the interior form had not appeared previously to the eye, how 
could it produce the visual consciousness in acting simulaneously 
with the interior form ? 

40 If the organs are made by elements, [as the SarvSstivadins 
assert,] there will be this difficulty raised by the opponent, but in 
our opinion, the proper nature of the dominant force ( s'akti ) which 
one believes as the organ itself and which acts simultaneously 
[with the object {visaya)] is precisely the organ. Therefore, for us, 
just as the form is interior, the eye also is an interior proper being. 

47 [The opponent asks :] How could one know that the organ is 
the proper being of the dominant force ? [The author replies the 
following.] 


45 For, one could infer merely some cause in considering the 
result, but one could not infer the genus {vis'esa ) of the cause. For 
example, one could infer the fire on merely seeing the smoke, but 
one could not infer the genus of the fire and say if these are of 
herbs, of leaves [that burning] ; likewise, one could, solely by the 
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8ci- That force is not contradictory to the con- 


sciousness. 


49 


That force be in consciousness, or in its self which is 
of indescribable nature ” ; there sl is no difference in production 
of the result. 

8 b-d. Thus" 3 the objective aspect ( visayarupa ) 


[of 


consciousness] and the force 



[called 


fruit characteristic of consciousness, make inference on the 
cause, but one could not deduce the genus of the cause, that is to 
say that which has been made by the elements, etc. 


49 


The opponent says : The dominant force ( s’akti ) depends on 
the possessor of that force {s’akti mat) ; for, without basis ( adhcira ), 
the dominant force is not capable to exist. The possessor of the 
force ( s’ahtimat ) is one of the organs ; now this [organ] itself has 
been constituted by the elements. 

The author answers : If one considers the representation 
(vijTiapti) of consciousness, [the conception] of one basis for the 
dominant force is not contradictory. This being admitted, if one 
basis is necessary’, the consciousness ( vijTidna ) itself is capable of 
being this basis ( ds'raya ) ; for, in the consciousness, there is a proper 
being which knows the object (visaya) and [at the same time] a 
proper being which knows itself ( svasamvedana ). 

The opponent replies : while the dominant force residing in 
this [organ] made by the elements, produces one fruit different 
[from that of consciousness] the dominant force residing in 
consciousness produces [in its turn] one fruit different [from that 
which a compound of elements would produce]. flM 


that 


Now, vou assert 
m ^ ^ * 

the organ consists in the dominant force [and] however the 


fruit of elements and that of consciousness are different : the organ 
does not reside thus in the dominant force, but it is necessarily 
composed of the elements, thus the dominant force would he 
capable of being sometime in consciousness and sometime in the 
proper nature inexplicable ( anirdesya ) (that is to say in the organ). 

' ‘ 1 he author replies : There is no any difference in the produc- 
tion of the fruit ; for, in all manner ( sarvathd ), to see the form, [to 
hear the sound,] etc. are simply productions of the dominant force. 

'"[The opponent asks:] Then what is thus the cause of the 
dominant force of the organ ? 

The author replies: Just as consciousness arises from 
the dominant force of the organ, so this dominant force of the 
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mutually conditioned from immemorial 


time. 


Depending upon the force 



called eye, and the 


interior form {antah rupa ) arises the consciousness which 
appears as though it is the external object, but it arises un- 
differentiated from the perceivable object. These 33 two act 
mutually conditioned without beginning in time ( anadikala ). 
Sometime 34 when the force [called v as and] gets matured, 
consciousness is transformed into a form of object ( visayd - 

kdratd) and sometime 55 the force arises from [the conscious- 

% 

ness] endowed with the form of object . 36 The consci- 
ousness and force, both may be said to be either different 


organ arises equally from the previous consciousness which causes 
the activity ( dvedha ) of the organ, and this previous consciousness 
arises from the dominant force of the organ still more anterior. 

Thus, etc. 

53 The opponent asks : Then wherefrom does this dominant 
force proceed ? 

The author replies : The dominant force proceeds also from 
the anterior consciousness which causes the activity of the organ ; 
this consciousness in its turn proceeds from a dominant force more 
anterior, and this same dominant force proceeds from a conscious- 
ness still more anterior which has caused the activity of the organ. 
Thus these two, etc. 


54 Having thus explained that the dominant force of the organ 
and consciousness are beings ( bhava ) of the cause ( hetu ) and 
of the fruit ( phala ), the author, now, in order to explain that the 
dominant force and consciousness are reciprocally mutual causes 
and this without commencement in time, says : Sometime, etc. 


The translation of this passage is done according to Para- 
martha. According to Vinltadeva, French translators have done 
thus : Sometime, in [the mind which possesses] the form of this 
[objectl it is the dominant force [which is produced]. 

36 Then at this moment, the cause and its fruit arising recipro- 
cally in an uninterrupted continuity, one says that the time is 
without commencement. 
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THE HARlTA SMRTI 


By A. N. Krishna Aiyangar, M.A., L.T. 


(< Continued from p. 26 of the previous issue ) 

* 

A FEW verses after is taken the topic of Kdmya Japa of this 
great mantra. The printed version, in dealing with this particular 
topic has fewer verses and is less explanatory than the manuscript. 
Verses 206 to 208 are quoted below after which the corresponding 
portion in the manuscript is also given for a comparison. It will be 
clear from this that the attempted summarization of the printed 
text, pointed out earlier has not only failed but has positively held 
back much valuable information. 

vv. 206-208 — Printed version : 

qifq q^RTRfq 1 


** r 


^qfvicq 


q q W!cT to 

The corresponding text in the manuscript is : 


qiTlfd: nqito S! 


gq qpqqn \ 

w&t sRurt 5 q^q li 
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As a general feature of the manuscript, it may now be men- 
tioned, that the portion dealing with Japa or repetition of each 
mantra for the fulfilment of specific desires i.e. Kamya Japa 
is full while the printed version is defective ; and for a complete 
understanding of the topic, a comparison with this manuscript 
which is fuller, is essential. 

The following two lines are found in the manuscript between 
vv. 222 and 223 : 

fasofr fig faSTHcT: I 


(Folio— 9b) 
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v 


The correction found in the manuscript for the latter part of 
224 is more reasonable and in keeping with the trend of the 


passage and context : The manuscript reads: 


mm: | 

ni^^Tr . . . . n (Foiio— 9 b) 


for % I — - 

A dearer understanding of the meaning of the Nyasa relating 
to this mantra is conveyed by the addition of the two extra lines in 
the manuscript for the second half of v. 227. 



version 

• m • • 




3nfi: 93 jp wnmi i 

Manuscript : 

R3RTR flf4fa *TCR=fR! tplltR II ( Folio 9b) 

These two lines are logical to the context as they explain the 
anganyasa which is otherwise incomplete, as distinct from the 


printed 


beautiful 


of how to conjure up the dhyana murti for the mantra. This 


very interesting portion is rather mutilated in the printed text by 
the omission of several important lines which are supplied by the 
manuscript. For easy comparison I reproduce below both the 

versions. 


vv, 229-234 — Printed version : 

flfqTqpr qfq^RRRJRTR fa-cRT I 

m TT5 II 
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^crjriiH <33^ f^ff^TvN^o It 
SE5^ r^q^*. CrF^ttffqqfSR ! 

^ra^qqqfa — 

For these the manuscript reads : 

gfai5i«njte wia* I 

3?qs*rs^5 qq i 

qggq 3^ 'TO^'TO. i 
^q^tfa^iqo? II 

FTSSr^TSift^ ^flfteBlPjKc^ i 

ctqq *p f^rm 1 1 

fesq^qf^flf f^qgsq^if^aq: it 

sf^gsq^fiiq q3^#^qtoq I 
SJfqfifl 1ST WTM I 

f 

fesqqkiw^ qqqiSlfqqjTO || 
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^Wi 1 w* 


( Folio — 10a) 



e again 
version 


Comment is needless on this obvious omission, 
the attempt at summarization displayed by the 
falls flat. 

This same process of condensation is exhibited in the printed 
version in the following places as well of which I append extracts 
from the printed and manuscript versions which are cited side by- 
side for comparison : 

vv. 234 — Printed version : 

TOOTH I 

sqicqi fqwjTOT ^ I ! 






Manuscript : 






7q sqifqT 



\ I 



hr 



ii 




vv. 257-261 — Printed version : 

g^raR: qmiqim =q «rrap[ i 

qq rh sfq'm qfq sniffy: i 

II 

fqqjq: gsqqram: fqflRfqiiFJR I 
cfrRt qi^qi^pq mn II 




{Folio 1 0 a) 
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Manuscript : 

# srpt srom qfs i 
% g a%R?qsmT: II 

3R?zfflRiqtal $ ffSfa ^StaftOTJ i 

^Rfto^pT qsmmfqqfcn i 
faeq qfc ?n-qi fcmfa?q: n 

jR'RRRqqi arf^fiKt *#?rc: | 

niHH^^g *r^q gq srq^Rq: 11 

H5J factfre^ : I 

^tc^t ggjTOsrc: qqifqpq II 

fqtsqSF^g qfMfart qq q 1 

^onfqq f,fr qifq q,qr#iH: l 

qMRTqqq q^I^qiH STOI^T. II 

tqrqq WW¥3tt% 3rRqfci%f I 

srraqmtoqi qi g^qi qi f.^sfq qi il 

Rq -qR q^qfq fqqf Rfr smf|pr; I 
*foifa02% V&t ^RReKTOR# I! 

RRjq^qj fa q i 

fqrTR: g^RTSTg: *RR: I! 

qiqfqofecr ^4 f^o^qfliffq^ I 

q^qi^q ^iqiqt torr* w 
qRReflfr TS^q — 

vv. 265 - 267 — Printed version : 

gqp?FST5R Pw-fFr qqqiwq^ i 
q^qiifqq — 


{Folia lla-b) 
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Manuscript : 







qcfogiqaRtR I 
spsrrsnwri fqiiRcin \ 


(Folia 11 6- 12a) 


vv. 268-272 — Printed version : 


wxn\ ii 

(wj) ^qf cri (si) ^ } 

clWf^^T cITJfiqqfcr^rll^ | 
gn^tet f^rsqt qRR^qqTgri^ n 
Pt^qp^qqiqi ijq^CRTtfiraTH I 

mr [ i tfnm TO?tif ?fmf fqN-q^[ u 


Manuscript : 

q^qqfq^IT^T^ft I 

an^sqW Pm s%qoT^fqm. II 

iq^Hqf qVqj qteffeqsfiq^H | 
p^q^qiqf qRRqqqm^ 1 1 

Rfrr^tFgTfii qiqTRfq^rqqH i 

^rRcii qq^eqf $m fqfq^q |i 

( Folio — 12a) 

In this instance the manuscript omits ll. 2 and 3 of the extract 

from the printed version. 
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v. 275 — Printed version : 


qfes t 


Manuscript : 


qftafWFt % I 

cffaST 31^2? 

■y. 278 — Printed version : 

gdtaispcoT ^ ^ ■TOft^ciT: 

f^T^r li 

q;q sq^I 3PM*} 31 ! 

33^ ! ! 

3ifq sra gRistfe s*Hfa I 


* * 


qq 

4 

Manuscript : 


t^T^OT 9 TtK T% ^erai: I 

fgacigra wifqsRqT^r. || 
fqqf^q^Tiq g-spfon q«TOTRI I 

qq sqir3T SPTSflsj ^cTOTclRT^ I ! 

JRflT qTR vmi R i^teT 

qqf%rq ifqm NNcr: II 
qgixR^^r qr frgysqig sfaw I 

3T ^ 3TSfq Ifqif^qq g || 

qq 3 r RI^f% ^m: cl^qq twrq: 


• ♦ 




{To be continued ) 



12 a) 


{Folia 12a— 12b) 
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By K. Madhava Krishna Sarma, M.O.L. 


Some Hitherto -Unknown Works 


THE SURYASIDDHANTAVYAKHYA OF BHUTIVISNU 

Searching for rare astronomical works in the Adyar Library, 
I happened to come across an old Srltala MS. -written in Grantha 
and bearing the shelf-number 21. N. 8. The MS. bore three title- 
slips giving the contents as below : 

(1) Jyotisagranthah 

( 2 ) 

(3) Suryasiddhantavivaranam 

As these title-slips were not specific with regard to the contents, 
I was induced to an examination of the MS. On examination 
I found that No. 1 was the Pancabodhaganita, No. 2 a fragment 




Suryasiddh ant a 


hutivisnu , and No. 3 


Suryasiddhdntav 


of the well known Parames'vara, 


disciple of Rudra. Our attention is here arrested by No. 2, namely 
Bhutivisnu’s Suryasiddhdntavydkhyd which is an hitherto un- 
known work. There is no notice of the commentary or of the 
author in either Aufrecht’s C.C., Dikshit’s BhdratJyajyotisas'dstra , 
or in the catalogues of the various Oriental Manuscripts Libraries. 
The introductory verses of the commentary inform us that the 
author belonged to Hastigiri (Conjeevaram) and that he was the 
son of Devaraja and the grandson of Bhutivisnu. 

He refers to another work of his, namely the 



a commentary on the Aryabhatiya. This work has yet to be dis- 
covered. Unfortunately the MS. contains only a fragment of the 
Suryasiddhdntavydkhyd and there is no clue to the author’s date 
except his references to Sripati which enable us to assign him to 
a date later than the beginning of the 11th century A.D. The 
fragment, so far as it is available, is here presented with the hope 
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that it will induce manuscriptologists in general and students of 
Indian astronomy in particular, to a search for further MSS. of this 
as well as for MSS. of other works of the author who had so long 
remained unknown to us. 



II 

$$ m&m crf^R: ii 

8#t*naa®5iwTO II 

Mb. ‘ i 5. m iL 7 i 

ot m: i 

HfcWHSRli m H 

sqTfWTTtfT 

fosirct ir : i 

3151 f^FcBSrai sftqf^Tf — 

SWIOT | 

qirOT =to: fl^qford qq qfcd 

*r fdlFci: qihFJ fqg^qiqq^qffii: il fra I 
qqqdl nqpg ^fsgsjqj K qpRTOiq- 

fcq^qcri qq^huid — qfq-cdra i — s^qrq- 

fes |fd | mm: q^Tg: fid c^q qwigm sq \ \ qmgq?q 

# *13* ! fldfa SW qqt qf#t qq^T mm ff% q^fl qqq: I 
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^ w ’* sTTotftfcT i qfani: qgfr. 

unfrfet^FrczT qsw^q^ifeqiiqT: qgqsi^qT fkm^i l cP4i 

=qife: — 


g^for qfgr%lf^T^ q%q =q SURl: | | 

anf^T^T q^q]OTIFFqriq^qiqqi|qq TO3T|KT5PT. I 
qqTfor x^isq^ I 

R^^ROT | SR I 



*Rfcci i mi ^ RTfqflq — 
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g q feff migfa: ^sifejT =q ^nsf^: 

qqixUfq^ qqS^f q mi SSTfrlSi II 

?Fqi%fcfiif^ciferefen an^T gq- 

mi pqqqsqq sgqi *rrt: i 

qfqq HmtfqfcsR 

wm #qqc&ct 11 

i m seN! r^rt qqqqm sg^f: ^s^ajpn: g*ot 

qfq qpqqqq Aimwmi g^qgj m cfc? 

vmi cr^fcic^T I qfq: q;qcqq \ 

qqg#; mfa — qT q$f%JT q^: ?s: 

OTffritFSRg^ i hi qfsqgfoftfq qRq^ftoT 

rpicir sfq 'TOIRcq gqq dfqq^qfcl I 

qfan^T^ f**sn qgRRifq g^ci i 

ggtaT qqqRqcqT^r^ sGqqft<TO3fnct u . . ctri 

% Hqm i crt sfq q^qfq 1 

m&i qRR htht *t? fst s^qFqqT smvi i ffq I 

CRT STORES: — 

ff qcR% s^qT HffcT Hf^SS 7;T5TqT |qi: | ffc! I 

cTSSITct W>wmm HTR q^RTfar ipq q^T: q^ToqfeSRmrcftcqq : i 
qqi q^qioTT qftqq^ qf ' rfct : >q??rqqiqoTT-a: wn t 

rtt#; qqfq i 


MRSISAURA 

• m 

In a Telugu palm-leaf codex bearing the shelf-number 
29. J. 4 in the Adyar Library and containing the Trcakalpa and the 
TaitUrlyaranyaka, there are found at the end in the same script 
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7 leaves of a treatise entitled Mrsisaura which is a sort of index 
to Saury a hymns. The name of the author does not appear in the 
MS. No other MS. of the work is known to exist ; nor is there any 
reference to it in the literature so far known to us. The title 
Mrsisaura instead of Rsisaura, is mysterious. It is written clearly 
so in the margin of fol. la. The MS. is incomplete. The available 
portion is reproduced below, the Rks being abbreviated. 
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ifrfrfa <jq*q mm SRfo 



^en l 


umt 3??: i 


sriq iitt:o 


SRcI 


q ^fq %q q?q?q arairfoT 5j#[: | qiqf^I 





m q qfq ^SRTo 


THE SANDHYAVANDANABHASYA OF RAMAS'RAMA 

The Adyar Library possesses a Devanagarl paper MS. of 
Bhattoji Diksita’s Gotrapravaranirnaya . This bears the shelf- 

•F 

number 41. D. 37. A leaf pasted over the front cover of this 
contains a fragment of a Sandhyavandanabhasya by Ramas'rama. 
So far as I am aware, this is the only MS. of the work now known 
to us and this is the first time that the work receives a notice. 
Unfortunately there is only a small fragment extending over one 
page which does not go beyond the introductory portion. The 
entire fragment will be reproduced in the Descriptive Catalogue of 
the Library, to be issued in the near future. The authorship of the 
Bhasya is known from the following of the introductory verses : 

FUq SST JJg: | 


uqranR?qT qfa: n 

It is also corroborated by the fact that the leaf containing the 
fragment is found along with a work of Bhattoji Diksita, father of 
Ramas'rama. 

The cover of the MS. contains a horoscope dated Samvat 
1712, Saka 1577 (a.d. 1655). 


6 
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THE DATE AND WORKS OF NAIMISASTHA 

RAMACANDRA 

By H. G. Narahari, M.A. 


(, continued from p. 40 of the previous issue) 


S'ankhayanagrhyasutrapaddhatih 

An Ms. of the Sankhdyanagrhyasutrapaddhqtilj, exists in 
Berlin and is mentioned by Weber on p. 34 of his Verzeichniss der 
Sanskrit -Handschrif ten ( der Koniglichen Bibliothek in Berlin ). 
This is a commentary on the Grhyasutra of S'ankhayana by Rama- 
candra who is here called Naimislya Somasud Ramacandra. 
The work consists of five Adhyayas and like the N avakundavidhih, 
begins with the verse Sunoh S'rldhara mdlavasya etc., thereby 
conclusively proving the identity of its author with that of the 
N avakundavidhih. 

S'ULBAPARIShSTAVYAKHYA 

L j f s***^** m i 

This is a commentary on Katyayana ’s Stulba Sutras by 
Ramacandra. A manuscript of this wmrk is noticed under the 
number 99 by Peterson on pp. 6 ff. of his fourth Report. The 
final colophon of this manuscript gives it the title S'ulbasutravrttih. 
The colophon runs : Iti nimisiya somasud ramacandracarya- 
krtaydm s'ulbasutravrttau sasthl Kandikd samdpta. 

Here, as well as in the first verse which runs : 

we are informed that its author is Ramacandra, the Soma- 
sacrificer who lived in the Naimisa forest. In the course of the 
work, 1 it is also stated that the spiritual name of Ramacandra is 


i 
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Devendras'rama. 1 and that he wrote his 
benefit of a pupil of his named Krsna. 


S'ulbasutravrtti for the 


S'ULBASUTRAVARTIKA 


No independent MSS. of this work seem to be available, and 


fact that our author wrote a work of this name is known 


lOUS 


work wherein the second introductory verse runs thus : 


*> 


I 


Samarasara 

Aufrecht seems to think that the Samarasara and the Santa- 
rasarasahgraha are two different works for, twice (CC.I. 513a, 697) 
he separates these two names and makes independent entries under 
each. But this supposition of his is disproved by the MSS. in the 
India Office Library which point out clearly that the two titles 
belong to the same work. There ar & five MSS. of the work in the 
India Office Library; four ( Eggeling 3118 to 3120; Keith 6446) 
out of these clearly go by the name of Samarasara, while the 
remaining MS. ( Eggeling 3117) mentions both the names. This 
last MS. which contains the text as well as the commentary thereon 
by the author’s brother, Bharata, calls itself Samarasara in so far 
as its textual portions are concerned. The final colophon of the 
text runs: Iti s’rl ramavajapeyaviracitah samarasarakhyo(’)yam 







St 






(Peterson, loc . cit .) . 

1 Peterson (V Report, p. lix) hence thinks that Naimisastha Raraacandra 
may be the same as the author of the Puras'carana Candrikct who is also 
called Devendras'rama. MSS. of this work are abundant in Bengal and in 
N. W. Provinces. A work of this name is quoted by the T ar a b h a kt is udhar- 
nava of Nrsimha, an MS. of which exists the India Office Library (Eggeling 
2596 ). 

' Peterson, IV Report, p. 6. 
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grantha{s) samaptah ; but the fact that the colophon of some of 
the chapters of the commentary runs : Iti samar asarasangrahatl- 

kayam bharataviracitayam clearly shows that the work 

was also called Samarasarasangrahah. 

Nor is Aufrecht right when he seems to think 1 that Naimi- 
sastha Ramacandra, the author of the Samarasara wrote also a 
commentary on his own work. MSS. of the work found in the 
India Office Library ( Eggeling , 3117 & 3118; Keith, 6446), in the 
Calcutta Sanskrit College (Nos. 147 & 148) \ and in Jammu ( Stein 
2775, 2913) mention the commentator Bharata, the younger brother 

of the author. Two of the Kashmir MSS. {Stein, 3033, 2799), 

• • 

however, contain different commentaries, but their authors are 
anonymous. 

Regarding the nature of the work, Aufrecht (C.C.I. 697 a) says 
that it consists mainly of ‘ prognostics derived from mystic circles, 
particular stellar conjunctions, the turn of the breath, the flight of 

birds and such like, of success or defeat in warfare etc This 

topic is generally classed with Jyotisa According to Cole- 
brooke's description of the India Office MS. {Eggeling 3117), the 


( 


treatise on supernatural 


devices (especially by means of the letters of the alphabet) 
supposed to ensure success in warfare. 

The final portion of the text which runs : 

T fcm feaKWT OWT ) 

R mi 3R» II 

informs us that Ramacandra Vajapeyin, the author of the Samara- 
sara is the son of Suryadasa, and grandson of S'ivadasa of the 

^C., I, 513a. 

2 Descriptive Catalogue of MSS., IX. 141 ft. 
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family of Vatsa Munis' vara, and that he is a resident of Naimisa 
forest. The commentary of the work concludes : 

m vmm 1 

\ 

and from it we learn that the commentator is the author’s brother 
Bharata and that the name of his commentary is Sarala. 


Y A N TRAP RA KAS'AH 

This is an astrological work. A manuscript of it is noticed by 
Peterson on p. 54 of his fourth Report. T he MS. contains the 
text as well as the commentary thereon by the author himself 1 who 
is easily identified as Naimisastha Ramacandra for, even in this 
work, he repeats the same genealogy which he mentions in his 
other works. The additional information supplied by this work 
is that his Great-grand-father is Sankratnadarpana, and that 
he had a preceptor by name Htrasvdmin. The following 

passages 2 give this information : 





“ Peterson, loc. cit., pp. 55 ft. 
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The source as well as the extent of his learning is pointed 
out by the author in the following two verses : 

snfMi ftngfc mi 

sqsiqsM q>«R srs^tacjTrqT : y: i 

§qRl(S)fq q^flqT 

* cirif fmwsml stad) II 
jfaraigq^qT qrfqqfciqi^Tti^T^T^T- 

gjjqq?qiqyiO]q^rqqqi sfoCWEft (fqgqi) 

qi q s (-qJ )^cl II 


Nadipariksa 

• «► 

This is a medical work by our author. There is an MS. of the 
work in the Durbar Library, Nepal. It is noticed on pp. 198 ff of 
the Descriptive Catalogue of MSS. in that Library by Haraprasad 
Sastri. In the first verse, the author, Naimisa Rama or Rama- 
candra Somaydji mentions his father Agnicit Suryaddsa, which 
fact proves that he is the same as the author of the works noticed 
above. The latter-half of the verse at the beginning runs : 

mm sfojwgci: qi i 

im qffiTRlfaa: B il 



In the final colophon 1 2 of the work, the author styles himselJ 
Ramacandra Somayaji, a name which, as has been seen above, is 
used by him in some of his other works also. The work contains 


the following chronogram : 



Basing his conclusion on this chronogram, Haraprasad Sastri 
wrote 3 that the work was composed in Samvat 1405; but it is 
impossible to accept such an early date for this -work because we 
know that the same author composed his Kundakrtih in Samvat 
1506. Prof. Velankar’s suggestion 3 that the first line of the 
chronogram ought to be Eko na s'aratithimite instead of Eko na 
tithis’ciramite seems to be plausible, for then the date of 
composition of the w'ork would be Sarhvat 1504 (a.D. 1447), quite 
in keeping with the date of the Kundakrtih whose date is knowm. 

S.B. Dikshit states 4 that a commentary on the Karana- 

kutuhala, dated S'aka 1482 quotes from a Kalpadrumakarana of a 

Ramacandra. Though the paucity of information regarding this 

author does not allow his identity w r ith Naimisastha Ramacandra, 

* » • ' * 

the date of the work, however, does not come into conflict with such 
a supposition. 

The following, therefore, are definitely the works of Naimi- 
sastha Ramacandra : 


(l) N avakundavidhih , (2) Karmadlpikd, (3) Sankhdyana- 

(4) Sulbaparis'istavydkhyd, (5) S'ulbavdrti- 
ka , (6) Samarasara, (7) Yantraprakds'a with commentary and (8) 




; out of these the first five deal with the sacrificial 
science, and the remaining three with subjects ancillary to it i.e., 


1 The colophon runs : $ I cfriRTfi HlWfiJ- 

HATH (Haraprasad Sastri, op. cit., p. 199). 

2 Report on the search of MSS. (1S95 — 1900), p. 10. 


3 

4 


Descriptive Catalogue of MSS. in the B.B.R.A.S . Library , p. 1326, 

History of Indian Astronomy (in Marathi), p. 267. 
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Astrology and Medicine; of the three works which belong to the 
latter class, the first two deal with Astrology, and the last with 
Medicine. 

Regarding the author’s genealogy, we know that he traces his 
descent from S'rfdhara of Malava. Sndhara's son was Sankra- 


madarpana who was the father of Sivaddsa. S ivadasa's son was 
Suryaddsa who is the father of our author, N dirnisastha Rdma- 
candra. The preceptor of our author is Hirasvamin. He had a 
younger brother named Bharata who wrote a commentary called 
savald on his Samarasdra. The name of his mother is Vis'dlaksi. 
The following genealogical tree may therefore be drawn : 


S'ridhara Malava 

I 

Sankramadarpana 


Shvadasa 


1 1 1 1 

Suryadasa (m. Vis'alaksi) 

1 



! 

Ramacandra ( alias Devendras'rama 

) Bharata 


(pupil of Hirasvamin and teacher of Krsna) 

His date is definitely known. He wrote his N av akundavidhih 
in A.D. 1449 and the Nddtpariksd two years earlier (i.e., in A.D. 
1447). The period of his literary activity can, therefore, have been 
between C. 1430 A.D. and 1460 A.D. 

As regards his literary attainments, he seems to have been a 
profound scholar, well-versed in the different branches of learning, 
though his chosen field seems to be the science of sacrifice. 

Of the lingering dominance of the sacrificial cult in fifteenth 
century India, and of the existence then of people who dedicated 
their lives to the study of this Science and its ancillaries, we have, 
therefore, ample evidence in N aimisastlia Ramacandra. 
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Annual Report of the Archaeological Department of His 

Exalted Highness the Nizam's Dominions, Fasli 1346 (1936-37 
A.C.), Royal Qto., x, 86, with 20 plates, 1939. Price Rs. 5. 

The twenty-first volume of the series of reports presented 
annually by the Director of Archaeology in H. E. H. the Nizam’s 
Dominions is on the lines of its predecessors. It is mostly taken 
up with a narrative of the routine duties of the Department and 
describes briefly the conservation, excavation and survey work done 
in the Fasli. The bulk of the conservation expenditure was on 
Muhammadan monuments, which abound in the state, but which 
are of comparatively recent date. 

A rock-cut temple discovered during the last Fasli was further 
explored and excavated during the year at Bhokardan in the 
Aurangabad district. It was probably a combined S'iva-Vis^u 
temple, and what the report takes as a sculpture of Vis$u reclining 
on Adi-s'esa (spelt Sis and ga in the Report, p. 2) was obviously an 
image of Visnu that was worshipped. Another Hindu temple which 
received attention was that of S'iva as Triyambakes'vara (spelt 
Trimbakis/xwar in the Report, p. 6), which contains a Kannada 
inscription, which has not been published. The famous historical 
site of Pratisthanapura (modern Paithan) was partially excavated 
during the year. Excavations were also carried on at Maski and 
Kadkal. Some of the objects recovered by the spade at Paithan 
are shown in plates XIX and XX. 


Attention has to be drawn with regret to two defects in the 
Report. The first is the failure to use diacritical marks following 

7 
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the recognized standards of transliteration, for Sanskrit names and 
words, and the second is the incorrect spelling and translation of 
even familiar Hindu names. S'esa is spelt as Sisa, Is'vara as Iswar, 
and Triyambaka , which means “ three-eyed ” and is a descriptive 
name of Siva, is translated (p. 6) as “ three gods.” A great depart- 
ment which has a Sanskrit scholar on its staff could avoid such 
errors, and ensure for the Sanskrit part of its Report the same level 
of accuracy as is reached by the Persian. 

The Archaeological Chemist of the Madras Museum has con- 
tributed two interesting papers on the teachnique of the process 
followed in the paintings at Ajanta and Ellora (pp. 25-39). 

* f* • " •• 

0 

K. V. Rangaswami Aiyangar 


The Ruins of Dabhoi or Dharbhavati in Baroda State by 
Hirananda Sastri, Memoir III, Gaekwad’s Archaeological Series, 
Royal Qto, pp. v, 49, with 21 plates; 1941, Baroda State Press. 

Price Rs. 5-8. 


The two earlier volumes of the Memoirs, which were com- 


menced by Dr. Hirananda Sastri 
book illustrations and to the As'ok 


The present 


monuments 


^ ^ » ... M 

town of Darbhavati (modern Dabhoi, 18 miles from Baroda city) 

had been told before by Dr. J. Burgess and Mr. H. Cousen: 
: Indian Archaeological Survey in 1888, in a sumptuous anc 




which has gone out of print. Dabhoi has some fine 
remains, and is usually visited, owing to its accessibil- 
ity, by vistors to Baroda. The Prime Minister of the State, Sir 
V. T. Krishnamachariar, in sanctioning the preparation of an upto- 
date book on Darbhavati at a moderate price, is not only serving 
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such vistors, but is enabling a wider circle to know of this inter- 
esting city and its carefully conserved remains. 


The earliest mention of the town is by the Romaka-siddhanta. 
It should therefore have been in existence before the 6th century 
A.D. It was probably named after the luxuriant growth of the 
kus'a or darbha grass in the region. Visaladeva (1235-1261) of 
Anhilvad is said to have been born here (p. 2). Earlier references to 
it in literature occur in the Caturvams'cttlkd (1154 A. D.) and in a 
work of the Jaina poiyhistor Hemacandra (V. S. 1251). The 
V astupdlacarita (a.D. 1308) incidentally refers to the prosperous 
town. The earliest epigraphic reference to it is dated V, S. 1288 
(i.e. A. D. 1231). A famous pras'asti by Somes'vara, the author of 


the Kirtikaumudi, was incised here in A. D. 1253. It 


published 


by Buehler in 1892 ( Epigraphia Indica, I, pp. 20 ff.) and is repro- 
duced in the present Memoir (pp. 9-18). A Marathi inscription of 
the reign of Damaji Gaekwar shows its flourishing condition two 
centuries ago. This is published in extenso with a translation. 
An imprecatory picture under an inscription dated V. S. 1344 
recalls an incident in Apuleius. Dr. Hirananda Sastri says that 
it is found often in medieval inscriptions (p. 27). The chief 
monumental remains are the Vaidyanatha and Kalika-mata 
temples, whose sculptures are adequately illustrated, and explained 
for the benefit of non-Hindu readers or vistors, who might turn to 
the Memoir as a guide-book, and the gates. On p. 35 Dr. Hira- 
nanda Sastri suggests a cause of the differences in the pictorial repre- 
sentations of S'iva and Visnu. Connoisseurs may, however, demur 
to his description of the movements of the limbs of Nataraja, which 
they would regard as illustrating a cosmic rhythm, as “ wild move- 
ments ” in “ striking contrast with his serene face.” Forbes, the 
author of Rdsmdla, lived at Dabhoi and had an unpleasant 
adventure when he left it finally. With a reproduction of the 
account of this incident and a quotation from Omar Khayyam 
on the transitoriness of worldly prosperity, the interesting 
Memoir ends. 
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Dr. Hirananda Sastri’s experience makes for a proper standard 
in the Memoir. A defect to which reference must be made is the 
failure to maintain a consistent scheme of transliteration. 

K. V. Rangaswami Aiyangar 


Munram Kulottunga Solan by V. R. Ramachandra Dikshi- 
tar, M.A., Cr. 8vo, pp. lx, 180, with one plate and a map, 1941. 
Price and publisher not stated. 

A new epoch in Tamil studies began wdien the results of epi- 
graphic research came to be presented in Tamil to students of the 
language who till then had been mainly depending for their know- 
ledge of Tamil literary and political history on the mass of inchoate 
and confused tradition, which passed as “ literary ” evidence. The 
change was rendered possible by the work of the Madras epigra- 
phists. The late Mr. T. A. Gopinatha Row made a pioneer attempt 
when he wrote in Sentamil a series of articles on the history of the 
Cola dynasties, subsequently collected and republished as Sola - 
vams'a-carittiram. Some use of the new material was made in the 
studies of Rajaraja and the first Kulottunga which appeared after 
Mr. Gopinatha Row’s venture. The great progress already made 

in South Indian historical studies has made it possible for a pre- 
sentation of their results in comprehensive works like Professor 
K. A. Nilakanta Sastri’s Colas (3 vols., 193-19). A resume of the 
ascertained facts can now be presented in Tamil without compelling 
an author to add to his skill in Tamil composition expert knowledge 
of historical material. But, when a writer has the dual qualifica- 
tion, his work attains marked distinction in both respects. This is- 
the case with this little study of the last great Cola ruler, Kulot- 
tunga III whose reign of nearly quarter of a century is like 
the flare-up of a beacon before it dies out. Kulottunga Ill’s 
reign covers the last quarter of the 12th century. Like his greater 
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namesake, his claim to the vacant Cola heritage came from the 
distaff side. As a conqueror and a patron of letters, as well as in 
strong and skilled rule, he lived up to the traditions of the great 
kings of the line. But, premonitions of decay are visible even 
in his day in the rise of great ‘ mayors of the palace ’ like Peruman 
Nambi Pallavarayan and the over-grown feudatories like the Mala- 
yamans, Adikamans, S'ambuvarayars, Kadavarayars and Telugu 


Codas, whose importance necessitates the devotion of a special 
chapter to them in the study under review (Ch. VIII). Another 
indication of changed outlook and departure from traditional 
standards of war and diplomacy is to be seen in the “ frightfulness ” 
attempted in the campaign against the Papdyas the devastation 
of their territory and the razing down of Madura, actions which 
recoiled on the later Cola kings with appalling effect before long. 

Kulottunga Ill’s romantic history, no less than his solid 
achievements and powerful personality, contribute to his fitness for 
individual commemoration. He patronized letters in accordance 
with the best Cola tradition, and was also a devout S'aiva. Kamba. 
and Pavanandi alone will shed lustre on any reign. Both are. 
assigned to this reign by Mr. Ramachandra Dikshitar on cogent 
grounds. Many minor lights of letters now extinguished must, 
have revolved round the greater. The reign witnessed some 
architectural activity. The adminsitrative and personal gifts of the 
king were great ; a chapter describes them briefly (Ch. X). In this 
well-planned book one gets a vivid impression of the times and of 
their chief personalities. 


A biographical treatment in Tamil confers on an author of a. 
study like this two advantages : it enables him to concentrate atten- 
tion on the chief figure and it also allows him the freedom to make 
good use of the extant literary and inscriptional material by 
appropriate citations from them, vdiich a writer in English will not 
have the same freedom to utilize to the same extent. Mr. Rama- 
chandra Dikshitar has made good use of his opportunities. The- 
result is an eminently readable, reliable and interesting Tamil. 
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history, in which the material is handled with deftness and literary 
skill. The students who read the little book will not only gain light 
and pleasure but they will be stimulated to approach in a proper 
mood the further study of a glorious heritage of the Tamilagam . 

K. V. Rangaswami Aiyangar 


The Number of Rasas by Dr. V. Raghavan, M. A., Ph. D., 
Department of Sanskrit, University of Madras. With a Foreword 
by Prof. M. Hiriyanna, M. A., Retired Professor of Sanskrit, Maha- 
raja’s College, Mysore, published by the Adyar Library, Madras 
1940. Price Rs. 3. 

Dr. V. Raghavan is well-known to literary world as a keen 
student of literary subjects especially of Sanskrit literary criti- 
•cism. His study of The Number of Rasas was originally published 
in the form of articles in the Journal of Oriental Research, 
Madras. It is now re-published in book-form. The book is neatly 
printed and attractively bound and forms part of the Adyar Library 
■Series. 

The book is divided into ten sections, dealing with mainly : (l) 
the advent of s'anta, (2) the controversy over the question of 
s'anta as a Rasa, (3) some original but divergent views on s'anta, 
(4) the question of the nature of the Sthayibhdva of s'anta (5) the 
corrected text of the Abhinavabhdrati of Abhinavagupta dealing 
with s'anta rasa, (6) the question of recognizing other Rasas like 
preyas, vdtsalya and bhakti on a par with s'anta, (7) the varieties 
of various Rasas like s'rngara, (8) the important question of all 
Rasas being pleasurable, (9) new vyabhicdribhavas and s'attvika 
bhavas, and (10) Rasa synthesis. Even on a casual perusal of 
these Contents which the author has given with further details at 
the outset of his book under the head ‘ Synopsis,’ one can easily 
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discern that he has ably and in minute detail dealt with the most 
important topics connected with the * Number of Rasas.’ 

The most important of all is the question concerning S'anta- 
rasa. Whether s'anta is a rasa to be delineated in Kavyas and 
Natakas is a question of vital importance. Those who do not accept 
s'anta as a rasa base their view chiefly on one version of the text 
of Bharata which mentions only eight Rasas (with their stayi- 
bhavas) other than s'anta. If this version is relied on, Bharata’s 
omission of s'anta cannot be ignored ; and even now it is- 
held to be an unassailable authority by those who do not re- 
cognize it as a rasa. A staunch advocate of s'anta, Abhinava- 
gupta himself remarks in his commentary on the Natya-S'astra 
that certain old MSS., of the N.S., do not contain the text dealing 

with s'anta (which has now appeared in the Gaekwad edition of the 
N.S., at the end of the sixth chapter). He, however, believes in 
the genuineness of the s'anta section in the Natya S'astra over 
which he builds the superstructure of s'anta as a chief Rasa and his 
view of s'anta synthesis. He asserts that in some MSS., of the iV.S., 
consulted by him the s'anta section is found not at the end of the 
sixth chapter (as found in the Gaek. Edn,), but at the beginning of 
the Section dealing with Rasas. Abhinavagupta waxes eloquent in 
the interpretation of this point — the first place of Rasas given to 


s'anta by Bharata. He views that Bharata means thereby that 
s'anta is the Rasa^ar excellence and that * the sthayibhava of s'anta 
is sthayin par excellence, being the Atman itself on which arise 


the comparatively less basic sthayins like rati.’ 


It is also said that 


since the nature of Rasasvada is of the form of s'anta in that it is 


alaukika and free from worldly links, it is dealt with at the outset 


as the basic Rasa of all. 


Another great objection to recognize s'anta as a Rasa is its 
nature itself. S'anta or its sthayin, s'anta, is interpreted as the 
total absence of all feelings and activities. Such a state of complete 
inactivity cannot be appreciated or presented on the stage. This 
objection is also met by those who uphold the cause of s'anta- 
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Dr. Raghavan observes— “ This argument proceeds on a wrong 
assumption. The state of absolute cessation of action is only the 
climax, paryantabhumi, and this certainly cannot be shown. But 
the paryantabhumis of all other Rasas also sail in the same boat. 

. So the acceptance of s'anta does not mean the attempt to 
.present the impossible cessation of action but means only the 
portrayal of an ardent spirit in search of truth and tranquillity. 
The manifold efforts of the Yatamana, his trials, his victories over 
passions' — these can be portrayed with great interest. E\en one 
who has attained Truth can be shown and there will be no lack of 


action in him. 


J anaka will 


The Gita speaks of many a thing which a sthitaprajna does ” (p. 24). 

All these points together with a series of a similar further 
objections to the recognition of s'anta as a rasa, such as the impossi- 
bility of s'anta becoming a general feature in the same measure and 
to the same extent as Rati and the inclusion of s'anta under dayavlra, 
as advanced by the anti-s'anta school and the replies thereto of the 
pro-s'anta school are definitely and vividly summarized by 
Dr. Raghavan in his book. In support of his evidences he cites on 
the authority of two great advocates of s'anta — Anandavardhana 
and his commentator Abhinavagupta, the great epic Mahabharata 
and the unique drama Nagananda to prove the efficacy and impor- 
tance of s'anta in the s>ravya and drs'ya Kavyas. In addition to 
this he gives a long list of Kavyas and Natakas beginning from the 
time of As'vaghosa to show that s' ant a is portrayed in these works 
not as an anga rasa but as the angi rasa. In this connection the 
learned author has taken pains to show chronologically, writers in 
Sanskrit literary criticism beginning with Udbhata recognizing 
s'anta as a Rasa. It is a point of great importance and interest 
that according to S'aradatanaya, the author of the Bhavaprakas'a, 
a pre-Bharata writer— Vasuki— has accepted s'anta as a Rasa, 
•though Dr. Raghavan is not inclined to accept fully the authori- 
tativeness of Saradatanaya on this point as he doubts the validity 
-of Dharmasurin’s references to Kohala as an earlier writer 
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recognizing s'anta rasa (p. 12). Dr. Raghavan’s treatment of the 
sthaylbhava of s'anta is exhaustive and masterly, though the other 
mportant question — Rasa-svnthesis — deserves a more elaborate 
systematic study. It is beyond doubt that all students of Sahitya 
in Sanskrit are indebted to Dr. Raghavan for having published in 
this book the text in the Abhinavabharati dealing with s'anta rasa, 
as corrected by Mahamahopadhyaya Prof. S. Kuppuswami Sastriar, 
the great veteran Sanskrit scholar in South India. 

The publication of such systematized studies as the present 
one in a popular series on different subjects in Sanskrit literary 
criticism has been for long a desideratum ; the need and importance 
of such publications in the English language cannot be therefore 
overestimated. Works such as this contain the fundamentals for 
judging any w r ork of art, particularly poetry from the Indian point 
of view. Dr. Raghavan is to be congratulated on his substantial 
contribution to this much debated problem in Sanskrit literary 
criticism. The value of the present work is highly enhanced by 
the learned foreword of Prof. M. Hiriyanna of Mysore, who rightly 


concludes his foreword by saying 


Ct 


Dr. Raghavan makes a valu- 


able contribution to the study not merely of Sanskrit literary 
criticism but of Indian Aesthetics as a whole, for the conception of 
Rasa, though it is here dealt with chiefly in relation to poetry, is 
general and furnishes the criterion by which the worth of all forms 
of fine art may be judged. I have no doubt that the book will be 
read and appreciated very widely.” 

V. A. R. Sastri 


A History of Sanskrit Literature, Srimati Akshaya Kumari 
Devi, Vijayakrishna Brothers, Booksellers and Publishers, 31, 

Vivekananda Road, Calcutta. Price Re. 1-8. 

8 
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Srimati Akshaya Kumari Devi is a scholarly authoress who 
has to her credit a number publications in the form pamphlets and 
booklets on the subject of Ancient Hindu civilization. Her 
industry is evident in the mass of material she has gathered and 
presented in these publications to the general reader. In the publi- 
cation now reviewed, she has attempted to summarize in a compass 
of 175 pages all the volume of research that has accumulated on the 
subjects beginning with Mohenjo-daro. It is clearly a very arduous 
task. She must have taken more time, more space and more 
breath. The pages are too packed. She could have either simply 
massed the material in a descriptive manner or merely presented 
the conclusions and leading trends of thought-development in a neat 
readable manner. Where the matter touches what she has dealt 
with in another book, she could freely omit. Views apart, there are 
slips here and there. The authoress’ efforts are indeed useful and 


we only suggest a 


organization and presentation of the 


matter ; it is not the research scholar that is likely to be in need of 
such a book, but only the general reader, and certainly the latter 
will be hard put to stomach it all. 

V. Raghavan 




Vimuttimagga and Vis'uddhimagga, a comparative study by 
P. V. Bapat, M.A., Ph. D., Poona, 1937, pp. ix and 171. 

Prof. Bapat has done unique service to the students of 
Buddhism by bringing out the above publication. The Vimutti- 
magga forms an important stage in the historical development of 
the Pali Buddhist thought in the post-canonical period of Buddhism. 
It is most regrettable that such a book should have to stand the 
fate of other Sanskrit books which have been lost to us their 
original forms. 

There has been some differences, of opinion on the point of 
inter-relation of Vimuttimagga and Vis'udhimagga. Prof. Nagai of 
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Japan holds that Upatissa who was contemporary of King Vasabha 
(crowned in 66 A. D.) composed this book and that Buddhagbosa 
had probably this book before him when he wrote the Vis'uddhi * 
magga (V. XVIII) Dr. Malalas'ekhara of Ceylon on the contrary, 
suggests that there is no reason to conclude that the Vis'uddhi- 
inagga is a revised version of the Vimuttimagga, and pleads that 
both these books drawing matters from some old common source 
are more or less independent works composed by men belonging to 
much the same school of thought-Theravada (V. XIX). These 
conflicting views, says the author, prompted him to undertake a 
comparative study of these books. The whole question may satis- 
factorily be settled only when the complete -work restored either in 
Sanskrit or Pali is made available to us. Prof. Bapat, however, 
has ably dealt with in his Introduction all the relevant points on 
the subject of inter-relation of these two books and favoured the 
conclusion of Prof. Nagai (V. LVIII). 

Speaking of the birthplace of Upatissa, the author says that he 
may belong to Tamil country in South India (V. LIV). This 
suggestion seems to gain support in some correspondence in the 
Philosophical teachings of Tamil literature and of Upatissa’s work. 
(Vide, my forth coming paper on Maniniekhalai) . 

The execution of printing is excellent. 

N. Aiyaswami Sastri 

" “ • * V 


Nydyakaldpasamgraha of S'ri Senes'varacarya, Edited by 
A. Srinivasaraghavan, M.A., Pudukottah, Crown 8vo, Pages xx, 

f _ 

67, 1940. Price Annas eight. 

Mr. A. Srinivasaraghavan of Pudukottah the editor of the 
Nydyakalapasamgraha has won the gratitude of the Vaisnavite 
community by the publication of the S rl Sukta Bhdsya of Periya 
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jlyar — a hitherto unpublished work but one which had been often 
referred to by S'ri Vedanta Des'ika with great respect as authorita- 
tively proving and establishing the vibhutva of S'ri or Laksml. This 
work of cardinal importance to the philosophy of S'ri Ramanuja 
is now followed by another important work — also published for 
the first time — the Nyayakaldpasamgraha of S'ri Senes'vara- 


carya — whose date Mr. Srinivasaraghavan has not been able to fix 
with precision. There can be no doubt that Sri S'enesvara was 
later than Ramanuja whose philosophy he attempted to propound 
and the first verse of the work invokes S'ri Ramanuja thus : 


Pranamya Ramanujasamyamis'varam 
Prabodhahetum hrdayambujanmanah I 

Sri Vedanta Des'ika and his son Kumaravedantacarya or 
Varadacarya mention the name of Senes' vara with approval. The 
former cites Senes'vara’s view that the first four adhikaranas of 
the Sri Bhasya form an introduction to the entire Sariraka 
Sastra , along with other purvacaryas. This naturally fixes the 
limits within which the dates of Shi Senes'vara have to be 
fixed. The eleventh century A.D. is the most proper date for Sri 
Senes'vara. 

A closer examination is demanded from another point of view. 
The Tengalai acarya Pillailokam Jlyar refers to Senapati Mis'ra 
and even a modern teacher of the Tengalai sect has accepted 
Senes'vara as an old teacher of the Vaisnava sect. This naturally 
places Senes'vara as near as possible to S'ri Ramanuja. The 
mention of Senes'vara first in the verse in the Adhikarana- 
sardvali, if it should have any significance, should mean priority 
in point of time — a natural inference. Senes'vara is men- 
tioned as a disciple of Kurattalvan by Govardhanam Ranga- 
carya in his Sanskrit rendering of the Mumuksuppadi. This 
acceptance of the author of the Nydyakaldpasam.gr aha by both the 
sects of Vaisnavas can be accounted for only by his nearness in 
point of time to Sr! Ramanuja and certainly before the differences 
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between the Tengalais and Vadagalais came to be recognized. The 
argument of silence need not, as Mr. Srinivasaraghavan has pointed 
out, be pressed too far. The non-mention of a particular work by 
an author need not necessarily justify the inference that the work 
was composed later than that particular author. A variety of 
causes — such as want of a proper occasion or the use of a more 
well-known author— may account for such non-mention. 


The book is the outcome of collating three manuscripts of the 
work. We would suggest the use of a larger number of manuscripts 
for a thorough critical edition. The critical apparatus used by the 
author is very satisfactory and the fact that one of the greatest of 
South Indian Vis'istadvaita scholars had carefully examined the 


text when it was published is sufficient 


guarantee for the purity and 


sanity of the text. Nevertheless, it is best to exhaust all available 
manuscript material, as far as possible, when an attempt at publica- 
tion is made. This not only saves future labour but enhances the 
value of the publication tenfold. At the present time it is possible 
to know the extant manuscript-material since we have the Catalogus 
Catalogorum office in Madras whose services in this direction are 
invaluable. We congratulate the author on the second important 
book he has brought out. 


A. N. Krishnan 
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Andhra Sahitya Parisat Patrika. . 

Annals of the Bhandarkar Oriental Research Institute, 
Poona. 

Annals of Oriental Research, Madras University. 

Annals of the Sri Venkateswara Oriental Institute, Tirupati. 

Archive Orientalm. 

Aryan Path. 

Berichte des asien arbeitskreises, Vienna. 

Bharata Dharma. 

. • - 

Bharata Mitra. 

* * • • ■ • • 

Bharatiya Vidya, Andheri, Bombay. 

Buddha Prabha, Bombay. 

Bulletin of the Deccan College Post-graduate and Research 
Institute, Poona. 

Bulletin of the Museum of Fine Arts, Boston. 

Bulletin L’Ecole Francaise D’Extreme Orient, Hanoi,. 
Indo China. 

Bulletin of the New York Public Library. 

Cochin Government Archaeologist, Trichur. 

Director of Archaeology, Nizam’s Dominions, Hyderabad. 
Director of Archaeology, Baroda. 

Eastern Buddhist, Japan. 

Federated India, Madras. 

Hindu, Madras (Sunday Edition). 


Indian Culture, Calcutta. 
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The Indian Historical Quarterly, Calcutta. 

„ Indian Social Reformer, Bombay. 

„ Indian Thinker, Trivandram. 

„ Inner Culture, California, U.S.A. 

„ Jaina Antiquary, Arrah. • 

„ Jaina Gazette, Ajitas'ram, Lucknow. 

„ Journal of the American Oriental Society, New Haven, 

Conn., U.S.A. 

„ Journal of the Andhra Historical Research Society. 

Rajahmundry. 

„ Journal of the Annamalai University, Annamalainagar. 

„ Journal of the Benares Hindu University. 

„ Journal of the Bihar and Orissa Research Society, Patna. 
„ Journal of the Bombay Branch of the Royal Asiatic 

Society, Town Hall, Bombay. 

„ Journal of the University of Bombay. 

„ Journal of the Greater India Society, Calcutta. 

„ Journal of Indian History, Mylapore, Madras. 

„ Journal of the K. R. Kama Oriental Institute, Bombay. 

„ Journal of the Madras Geographical Association. 

„ Journal of the Madras University. 

„ Journal of the Music Academy, Madras. 

„ Journal of Oriental Research, Mylapore, Madras. 

„ Journal of Parapsychology, Duke University Press. 

Durham, North Carolina. 

„ Journal of Sri S'ahkara Gurukulam, S'rirangam. 

„ Journal of the U. P. Historical Research Society, Lucknow. 

„ Kalaimagal, The Madras Law Journal Press, Mylapore. 

„ Karnataka Historical Review, Dharwar. 

' 

„ Karnataka Sahitya Parisat Patrika. 

„ Le Monde Oriental, Uppsala, Sweden. 

„ Maharaja’s Sanskrit College Magazine, Mysore. 

„ Mimamsa Prakas'a, Poona. 
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The Missouri University Studies. 

„ Monumenta Nipponica, Tokyo, Japan. 

„ Mysore Archaeological Series, Director of Archaeology, 

Mysore. \ 

„ Nagari Pracarini Patrika, Benares City. 

„ New Indian Antiquary, Poona. 

„ New Review, Calcutta. 

„ New Times and Ethiopia News. 

„ Oriental Literary Digest, Poona. 

„ Philosophical Abstracts, New York, U.S.A. 

„ Philosophical Quarterly, Amalner. 

„ Poona Orientalist. 

„ Prabuddha Karnataka, Mysore. 

„ Progress To-day, London. 

„ Quarterly Journal of the Mythic Society, Bangalore. 

„ Rama Varma Research Institute, Trichur. 

„ Religions, London. 

„ Review of Philosophy and Religion. 

„ Rural India, Bombay. 

„ Samskrta Ratnakara, Jaipur. 

„ Samskrta Sahitya Parisat Patrika, Calcutta. 

„ Sentamil, Tamil Sangam Madura. 

„ S'ri, Kashmir. 

„ Suddha Dharma, Mylapore. 

„ Theosophical Worker, Adyar. 

„ Theosophist, Adyar. 

„ Udyana Patrika, Tiruvadi, Tanjore District. 

„ Vedanta Dipika, Sri Vaishnava Siddhanta Pracara 

Sabha, Ltd., Madras. 

„ Vedanta Kesari, Mylapore, Madras. 

„ Vis'va-Bharati Quarterly, S'antiniketan. 

„ World-peace, Calcutta. 

* „ Z. D. M. G. 
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RECONSTRUCTION— A NOBLER SOCIAL STATE 


By Annie Besant 


Let us consider what religious Ideal will now serve us as 
a basis for the reconstruction of society. What Ideal will 
suffice to breathe into men’s hearts the necessary inspiration 
for action ? Can such an Ideal be presented in a way so 
precise, clear, intelligible and rational, that it will command 
the brains of men as well as attract their hearts, that it will 
give to the social conscience the force of a natural law ? 
Unless this can be done, our labours will largely fail, for we 
cannot rely for social reconstruction only on the generous 
impulses of the noblest and most spiritual men and women. 
It is necessary that all people should feel that a law exists, 
accord with which means happiness, and disregard of 

m 

which brings ruin — slowly or swiftly, but inevitably. For 
there is nothing which so compels human reason as the 
sense of an inviolable natural law, working around us, 
below, above us, a law from which 
which we must conform ourselves — or suffer. In society, as 
in religion and in morals, we must appeal to the reason, we 
must justify our proposals before the bar of the intellect ; only 
thus can we bring those whose instincts — growing out of the 
past — are anti-social, to realise that they cannot wisely satisfy 
those instincts, because such satisfaction would result in a 
common ruin, in which they, as well as others, would be 

engulfed. 

What religious Ideals, then, are there which may serve 
as a basis for society, and may be 


escape 


seen 


1 From Adyar Pamphlet No. 66, ec 
loci&l Reconstruction . by courtesy 
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law, unchangeable and inviolable ? First : the One Life. We 
must realise that we all share a common Life, are rooted in 
that Life, so that nothing that injures another can be perma- 
nently good for any one of us ; that the health of the body 
politic, as much as of the body individual, depends on the 
healthy working of every part, that if one part is diseased the 
whole of the body suffers. 

On this point science and religion teach the same truth. 
We can show, from a book on physiology, how the scientific 
man builds up, in ever more complicated fashion, that which 
he calls an individual. He recognises that each of our bodies 
is built up of myriad individuals, each of which lives its own 
life, was born, grew, died and decayed ; it is huge commun- 
ities of these individuals which make our bodies — plastids or 
cells he calls them as they are walled or unwalled — whether 
actively moving about in the blood, or comparatively stable ; 
these form the lowest grade of individuals. Then when these 
are joined together we have the second grade of individuals — 
tissues. Tissues, joined together, give us the third grade of 
individuals — organs. Organs joined together make the fourth 
grade of individuals — plant, animal and human bodies. 
Bodies joined together make the fifth grade of individuals — 
communities. Communities joined together make the sixth 
grade of individuals — nations. Nations joined together make 
the seventh grade — Humanity. This is not the teaching of 
the poet, of the dreamer, of the man fond of allegory, simile, 
symbol. It is the dry presentment of fact in the physiological 
handbook. For science, out of the study of diversity, has 
realised the underlying unity, as religion, beginning with 
the unity, has divided gradually that unity in training 
the State, the Family, the Individual. The scientific man 
regards humanity as an organism, and religion recognises the 
same idea. Only where science sees one universal Life, 
religion sees also one universal Consciousness, and calls that 
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Consciousness — G od. Religion teaches the Immanence of 
God : One Life in many forms, One Consciousness in many 
consciousnesses, One Spirit in many spirits — The One indi- 
vidualised for love’s sake, for bringing “ many sons unto 
glory.” 

Thus this idea of One Life in us and in all, One Life 
expressing itself in countless individuals, is expressed alike by 
religion and by science. It matters not whether we climb up 
to a truth from below by countless observations — the Method 
of Science, or descend into matter from the heights of Spirit 

the Method of Religion ; both ultimately proclaim the same 

• • 

reality, and this unity of Life, and therefore of Humanity, 
may be accepted from either. The recognition of that com- 
mon life is the only sure basis for the building up of society 
in the multiplex individuals that we call nations. 

Let us suppose that this thought becomes the dominant 
thought in all minds ; will they not inevitably begin to realise 
that the health of the whole must depend on the health of the 
parts ? Put poison into the mouth, and the w’hole body suffers. 
Inject it into a vein, and the whole body is sick. Allow poverty, 
misery, ignorance to spread abroad in your body politic, and the 
whole body politic becomes diseased, and there is no sound 
health in it. A belief in the Immanence of God compels the 
recognition of the Solidarity of Man : “ There is one Spirit 
and One Body.” The second truth is only the earth-side of 
the first. Hence any scheme of social reconstruction that is 
to endure must be based on the practical recognition of a 
common Life in which all are sharers. That means that there 
must be no slums, and no plague-spots of vice in our cities ; it 
means the disappearance of the frightful poverty which gnaws 
at the life of millions of our fellow-beings. It means such a 


recognition, such a realisation, of the common Life, that we 
who are cultured and comfortable shall feel diseased and 
tortured unless we are doing our utmost to relieve our brothers 
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and sisters from suffering ; a realised common Life cannot 
rest content while there is so much agony unregarded. 

This is felt in blood-relationship. There is no need of 
law to compel a brother to assist a brother ; the law of love 
in the heart negates the need for any other law, and compels 
us to carry help to a suffering member of the family. And it 
is true that “ God hath made of one blood ” all the children 
of men ; and until we feel for those outside the blood-family 
as we feel for those within, until for us all form one family, 
until — in the phrase of an old Hindu scripture — we regard all 
the elders as our parents, the contemporaries as our brothers 
and sisters, the youngers as our children, we have not really 
risen to the human point of view at all. For in true men and 
women, the sense of love, compassion and sympathy — of 
Service, in a word— stretches over earth, through death, and 
back to earth again, and just in proportion as we have evolved 
this quality in far-reaching benevolence are we truly Man. 

As this truth becomes generally recognised, all who suffer 
will have an indefeasible claim on all who are able to help, by 
the mere fact of their suffering ; instead of running away 
from the sight of suffering, and trying to forget it, as so many 
do today, we shall allow the suffering to wring our hearts 
until we have removed it from another. We shall live out 


the exquisite words of that gem 


of 


the Silence, given to us by H. P. Blavatsky : “ Let not the 
fierce sun dry one tear of pain before thyself hast wiped it 
from the sufferer’s eye. But let each burning human tear 
drop on thy heart and there remain ; nor ever brush it off 


until the pain that caused it is removed. 


And it is written : 


“ To live to benefit mankind is the first step” 


As this Ideal begins to tule, the sense of true Solidarity 
will arise, and society will be built in full recognition of the 
law that social health depends on the health of every individ- 
ual in society, that it is not enough that some should be 
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successful, but that all must have their share of happy life. 
Without this, society perishes. The law of the common 
Life, the expression of which is Brotherhood, is woven into 
the very substance of the human race. There have been many 
Empires, many Kingdoms in the past, and they have all 
broken up when they denied the law of Brotherhood. Where 
Brotherhood is ignored, it breaks that which ignores it. 
Empires have been builded by King-Initiates, and have lasted 
for thousands of years in happiness and prosperity ; but when, 
in later days, selfishness grasped the sceptre, the Empire slowly 
crumbled into dust. 


. The first Ideal, then, which is necessary for Social Re- 
construction, is the Unity of Life — we are all one. None 
can suffer in the body politic without the happiness of all 
being tainted ; success and failure are common for the whole 
of us ; while to ignore the law may for a brief time bring 
success, in the long run it inevitably brings destruction. A 
man takes advantage of his fellow-man, builds up his own 
business by the destruction of the businesses of his neighbours, 
gathers together money by injuring, not by serving, those 
around him. Perhaps as a lawyer he is unjust, unfair, and 
wins his cases and fame and fortune by unjust and unfair 
pleadings in our Courts. The result is that the standard of 
morality of the nation is lowered. Commerce and trade be- 
come rotten, and no man can really trust his neighbour; for 
the tricks of business and trade are played, and people know 
it. As mistrust gradually spreads through the people, pros- 
perity sinks lower and lower ; and the children and grandchildren 
of the successful but dishonest man share in the degradation 
of the whole nation. For the poison that he put into the 


veins of the nation has gradually spread through the whole 
body, and the whole is sick and degraded : the national life 
becomes polluted and devitalised, and every one suffers. The 
wealth he gained by wrong is scattered, and the family, for 
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which he cheated and saved, sinks down in the general national 
decay. 

Another religious Ideal, needed especially for the actual 
work of Social Reconstruction, is the joy and glory of Sacri- 
fice. This again is beautifully seen in the family. No 
compulsion is there needed. Where food goes short, the 
youngest children are the first to be fed. The baby is the 
last to be neglected, when pressure comes upon the family 
resources : for, instinctively, the elders feel that the burden 
must not fall on the weaker shoulders, while they are there to 
bear it in their stead. Sacrifice is seen not to be sorrow, but 
a healthy instinct of the true human heart, and wherever it 
meets weakness there comes the impulse to serve. 

And if this were carried out in the reconstruction of 
society, what would be the result ? No longer then would 
most be expected from the weakest, nor would the bearing of 
the heaviest burdens be put on the shoulders least fitted to 
sustain them. Who, in our society, are those who most need 
something of the ease of life — good food, good clothing, good 
shelter, and leisure that will truly recreate ? Surely it is those 
who toil — those who are giving their strength to production, 
and wdio for long hours labour for the common helping. And 
yet those, under our present system, are the worst fed, worst 
clothed, worst housed. It is far harder for a man, exhausted 
by eight, nine, ten hours of labour, to go home to a slum where 
the air is foul and the surroundings repulsive, than it would 
be for one less exhausted. It may be said that he feels it less 
than would one accustomed to other life. That is true, for 
habit dulls. But is not this the heaviest condemnation of our 
social system, that we have crushed our workers down to the 


point where they do not feel 



acutely the evil 


conditions of their lives ? We force them to be less than 
human, and then plead their lack of refined humanity as an 
excuse for leaving them as they are. 
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Modern civilisation has failed to make the masses of the 
people happy. Look at the faces of the poor ; they are the 
faces of a saddened and weary people, weary with the burden 
of life. Until the people are happy, we have no right to talk 
of “ Society ” ; there is only a weltering chaos of social units, 
with no social organisation. But gradually we shall take the 
social question in hand, and aim at the realisation of the 
splendid phrase: “ From each according to his capacity ; to 
each according to his needs.” That is the Law of the Family, 
and one day it will be the Law of the State ; for it is the true 
social law. As the truth of Reincarnation becomes accepted 
once more, the duty of the elders to the youngers, the claim 
of the youngers on the elders, will be recognised ; help, 
protection and training will be gladly rendered by the elders, 
and the evolution of the youngers will be quickened. 

This can only come about by religious effort and the 
religious spirit. Not out of the Ideal of material prosperity 
but out of the religious Ideal must spring the Sacrifice that is 
joy, because it is the conscious expression of the common 
Life ; only out of' the religious Ideal can come the Brotherhood 
which exists in all its splendour in the spiritual world, and, in 
time, shall surely spread to us in this mortal sphere. It is 

0 

the spiritual sight which is the true vision ; and the testimony 
of the spiritual consciousness, which has been so ignored in 
the West, is beginning to be seen as an asset in human 
society. That spiritual consciousness always speaks for 
Unity, for Brotherhood, for Service and for Sacrifice ; as it 
unfolds, it will bring the materials for a nobler social State. 

The Immanence of God ; the duty of the strong to serve 
and to protect ; the linking together of power and responsibil- 
ity ; the realisation that the higher and stronger should put 
forward no rights — that rights belong to the weaker and the 
more helpless ; these Ideals, as they are recognised, will 
regenerate society, and will stimulate the noblest emotions of 
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the human heart to love, to help and to serve. There will be 
no need of confiscatory legislation, for the heart full of love 
will be the law of life ; it will be a question of giving not of 
taking, of voluntary help not of compelled drudgery. Then 
will the danger of warfare pass away, and peace, which is the 
fruit of love, will spread over the lands. In the unity realised 
by religion, the apparently conflicting interests of men on the 
material plane will disappear, and as the Spirit of Love 
dominates, the discords caused by hatred will pass away. 


DR. SIR RABINDRANATH TAGORE 

We regret to announce the passing away of Dr. Sir 
Rabindranath Tagore, rightly known throughout the world 
as Gurudev, at the advanced age of eighty on 7th August, 
1941 at Calcutta. A poet to be ranked among the greatest 

^ t * 

in all lands and of all periods, a saint and philosopher, a 
national leader for India and the torch-bearer of light for 
humanity, the founder of the Visvabharati University with 
its manifold activities of advanced studies and research, 
art, science and social uplift, Gurudev’s loss cannot be 
replaced. The interest he took in the Adyar Library, the 
close association between the Library and the Visvabharati, 
and the community of ideals between the two Institutions 
make his passing away a special loss to the Library. 
Adyar had the honour of having him as guest on some of 
his visits to South India. 


CHARLES ROCKWELL LANMAN 

* 

By the death of Charles Rockwell Lanman on 
20th February 1941 Indology has sustained a loss 
that cannot be replaced. He was born at Norwich, 
Conn., U.S.A. on July 8, 1850 and lived up to 

the advanced age of over ninety. He took his 
Ph.D. in 1873 after which he studied under the 
veterans Roth and Curtius. He was — — 

Harvard chair for Sanskrit in 1880 which he held 
till about 1936. In 1889 he travelled extensively in 
India for the collection of books and Manuscripts 
for his University. 

4 » 

His name will be remembered for the great 
series which he started under the auspices of the 
Harvard University, and of which he remained the 
soul-force till the very end of his life. Under his 
invaluable guidance and infinite care the Harvard 
Oriental Series completed forty volumes in colla- 
boration with the leading Oriental Scholars of the 
day—" — a far worthier monument than all the distinc- 
tions that the Orientalists could shower on him. 
We record our deep sense of sorrow at the demise 

of this great scholar. 



EDITORIAL 


The Director and the Curators and the members of the Adyar 
Library staff offer their loyal greetings to Dr. George S. 
Arundale on the occasion of his re-election as President of the 


Theosophical Society, in 


1941, after his first term of 


seven years. The Library was founded and it expanded 
during the term of Col. Olcott as President. Besides the 
vigorous growth of the Library in the matter of collecting 
valuable books, both printed and manuscripts, the Library’s 
publication activity developed considerably during the quarter 
of a century when Dr. Annie Besant was the President. All 
these activities continue unabated in spite of the serious 
international situation and economic strain and during the 
first term of the Presidentship of Dr. Arundale, the Adyar 
Library Association and the Bulletin of the Adyar Library 
were both founded. Under the able guidance and inspiration 
of the President during the current term, the Library hopes 
to make further advances in its manifold activities. 


The Sdma Veda and the Raj adharma which appeared 
in the Bulletin , are now' issued as separate books bearing the 
serial Nos. 26 and 27 respectively. The V arivasydrah asya 
is also published under the auspices of the Library as No. 28. 


Only a little over a third of the Raj adharma appeared in the 
Bulletin. The portion that did not appear in the Bulletin 


is now available separately bound for Rs. 2/- per copy. It is 
issued as a supplement to Vol, V, Part 2 and the subscribers 
of the Bulletin can take advantage of this by ordering their 
copies to complete the matter already in their possession. 
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We take this opportunity to record our thanks to Rao 
Bahadur Prof. K. V. Rangaswami Aiyangar and to Pandit 
S. Subrahmanya Sastri for their valuable contribution to the 
Adyar Library Publications. The Usaniruddha, the Prakrit 
poem of Ramapanivada, of which a small portion already 
appeared in this Bulletin has been completely printed and 

will be issued as a separate book soon. 

Arrangements for the holding of the first meeting of the 

All-India Oriental Library Conference are complete. The 
President and the Local Secretary of the next session of the 
All-India Oriental Conference to be held at Hyderabad in 
December have both responded sympathetically to the sug- 
gestion for holding this first meeting during the session. 
Promises also have been received for adequate facilities to 
hold the meeting. It is proposed that the meeting may be 
held on Sunday the 21st December 1941 at 6-30 p.m. Those 
Libraries that have agreed to be the initial members of the 
Conference are requested to nominate their representatives 
and to send in their names to Dr. C. Kunhan Raja, Adyar 
Library. The exact place of the meeting will be intimated 
to the Library representatives at the Oriental Conference. 
The Libraries may also kindly send in advance, any points or 
suggestions for consideration at the first meeting, regarding 
the new organization. This will facilitate the Secretary in 
preparing a report to be placed before the meeting, so that 
there will be some concrete proposals when the represent- 


atives come together 


On behalf of the Libraries, the Direc- 


tor of the Adyar Library desires to place on record his sincere 
thanks to the President, the Secretaries, the Local Secretary 
and the Reception Committee of the All-India Oriental Con- 
ference for their promised co-operation. 



THE OLDEST DATED MANUSCRIPT OF 
PUftjARAJA’S COMMENTARY ON THE SARASVATA- 
PRAKRIYA— DATED A.D. 1556 (SA&VAT 1612) 

By P. K. Gode, M.A. 


PuSjaraJA, the author of two works on alamkara 1 composed a 
commentary on the Sdrasvata-prakriyd. According to Au- 
frecht 2 he lived at the end of the 15th and beginning of the 


16th century i.e., between A.D. 1475 and 1530. Aufrecht 3 
records some MSS. of his Sdrasvata-tikd, some of which are 
dated ones 4 , being copied in A.D. 1566, 1587 and 1600. 

1 These works are (l) Dhvani-pradipa and (2) Kdvydlamkdra- 
Sis'u-prabodha (Vide p. 301 of Dr. S. K. De’s Sanskrit Poetics, I, 

1923.) 

2 Ibid., 302. 

3 CC, I, 700 — — Comm, by Punjaraja IO 859, 1194, 
W. p. 220. 

CC, II, 167-'“ FI. 181. Rgb 495. Stein 48 (inc.) 

CC, III, 145—“ Peters 5, p. 166, 5,240, 6,256 


4 I record below the dates of these MSS. as I find them 
recorded in the Catalogues. I have examined the MSS. found by 
me in the Govt. MSS. Library at the B.O.R. Institute and verified 
the dates recorded in these MSS. only. 


A. D. 

Samvat 

Particulars of MS. 

1565 

1622 

ST^ci^T — No. 495 of 1884-87 (B.O.R. 
Institute). 


J J 

—Do— No. 2 89 of 1880-81. 

1600 

1656 

—Do —No. 256 of 1895-98. 

1587 

1643 

— Do — India Office MS. No. 801 (vide 
p. 214 of Cata. II, 1889). The Chrono- 
gram reads " qf ” = Samvat 

1643= A.D. 1587 (and not 1616 as 
stated in. the Catalogue.) 


I 
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Subsequent to the publication of Aufrecht’s Catalogus Catalo - 
gorutn the B.O.R. Institute published a list of additions to the 
Govt. MSS. Library in 1925. In these additions two 1 more 
MSS. of Punjaraja’s commentary were added to the Govt, 
MSS. Library one of which is dated Samvat 1612=4.D. 1555 
as will be seen from the following extract : — 

sqj*?*?! 1 .... | sftjJjRTsft srfcfScR 

^ISfdfdfeldN WWW 

• . . . 5 ® 5 iigsn m dlM I 

I || W |l 

fcnftferai differs % i 

feci guKferfr $ (?) *z5j\ %T]iqfa2] ^ | 

m id u w \\ 

mm H 8^00 || d^d w* i * f^% i 

I^fdaTT 2 II | 

• • 

qnajra dd f^l r ^dNdl^Tqq^i:rifoTdffe^d#t (*T ?) d fe- 

fdi: II | || §d dag || 

1 MSS. IVo. 287 of 1899-1915 and IVo. 342 of 1895-1902 dated 

Samvat 1612 . 

MS. JVo. 542 o/ 1895-1902. 

8 This date corresponds to Thursday, 2/sf November, 1555 
(Vide p. 313 of Ind. Ephemeris , Vol. V). 

3 Vide p. 34 of Kharataragaccha-Pattavali-Samgraha by Muni 
Jinavijayaji, Calcutta, 1932— Here one f^qSKgf? of is men- 

tioned. His dates are as follows : 

(1) Bom — A.D. 1539 ( Samvat 7595). 

(2) Became Suri — A.D. 1556 ( Samvat 1612). 

(3) Died — in A.D. 1614 ( Samvat 1670). 
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II S^qitesqfaRT 

oii f^qqfeq . . . 

f^oqqo fSR^fe^frl .... I 

£ 

It appears to me that the MS. of A.D. 1556 from which I 
have quoted above is the earliest dated MS. of Punjaraja’s Saras - 
vatatlka 1 so far as I can judge from the published Catalogues 

A 0 

available to me for reference. The date of this copy viz. t 

1 The genealogy of Punjaraja as recorded by him in his Saras - 
vatatlka is as follows : 

(C. 1350) 


Son 

# (C. 1375) 

Son 

qrq (C. 1400) 

Son 

%ir (C. 1425) 

Son 

qm (X wife q<0) (C. 1450) 

Sons 

* ifc (got the title of “ ” from 

(Xwifeqf) (C. A.D. 1475) “ qTf|MrarT ; ’ 


Sons 



A.D. 1500 A.D. 1500 

Lane-Poole ( Muhammadan Dynasties, 1925, p. 311) records 
only one Khalji King of Malwa viz., Ghydth Shah b. Mahmud 
{A.D. 7475) who was the patron of Punjaraja’s uncle 
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A.D. 1556 harmonizes with the date assigned to Punjaraja by 
Aufrecht and accepted by other scholars viz., “ A.D. 1475 to 
1520.” As Punjaraja’s uncle Megha was patronized by a 
Muhammadan king of Malwa 1 who flourished in A.D. 1475 we 
can definitely assign Punjaraja to a period between A.D. 1475 
and 1520 and consequently the B.O.R.I. MS. of his work dated 
A.D. 1556 is not much removed from the life-time of Punjaraja. 
The line of the Khalji rulers of Malwa came to an end in 
A.D. 1531 when Nasir’s successor Mahmud Khalji was put to 
death. The kingdom of Malw'a was conquered by Humayun 
in A.D. 1535. We have no means of determining the fate of 
Punjaraja’s family, say, after A.D. 1531. The patronage to 

learning and the comparatively peaceful condition of life en- 
joyed by the family of our author must have ceased after the 

death of Mahmud Khalji, the last Khalji ruler of Malwa. 

Speaking of Punjaraja Dr. Belvalkar 2 states that Punja- 
raja “ was a minister to Ghaisuddin Khilji of Malwa 1469- 
1500.” This statement seems to be w rong because in the 


•9 

1 Peterson (5th Report) p. 167 — 

gfq sflWj TRflqfflo'Rl : aft: it \ It 

Ghias-ud-din Khalji was poisoned on 30th March 1501. Nasir- 
ud-din Khalji succeeded him and ruled till his death on 30th April 

151 j Vide p. 381 of Imp. Gazetteer, Vol. II (Oxford, 1928). 

Punjaraja may have been the contemporary of both these Kings. 
These Khaljis were not only patrons of learning^ but they were 
m en" of some literary taste. A work called Kahkali Grantha has 
been attributed to Nasir Shah Khalji (Vide my paper in the 
Annals B.O.R. Institute, Vol. XII, 289-291). Sardar G. N. 

Mujumdar has brought to light a Marathi commentary on the 
SaThgltamakaranda , composed by one Mutoji of the Khalji Dynasty 
(Vide pp. 1 to 4 of offprint from Vol. IX, 1938 of the Journal of 

Music Academy, Madras). 

3 Systems of Sanskrit Grammar, 1916, p, 97. 
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account of himself and his ancestry given by Punjaraja in the 
bras'asti at the beginning of his commentary on the Sarasvata 


we are only informed that 
uncle Megha got the title 


life 


ther Jlvana and his 
Ghaisuddin Khilji 


qicq gfe qrara:) 

also told that Punjaraja became king (?Rr^) but aba: 
kingdom to his younger brother Muhja ( 5 % ■ 


We 


are 






Thus while 


his 




(e.g. u foqsft) 




in verses 


the b 


We 




J w 

by Punjaraja to himself but this task must be left to the his- 
torians of Malwa for the present. 3 


1 After the death of Nasir-ud-din Khalji of Malwa in A.D. 1511 
there was some scramble for the throne in which Mahmud Khalji 
succeeded with the help of a Hindu officer Medini Rao. After a 
time Mahmud resenting the insolence of Medini Rao, the all-power- 


ful minister, fled to Guzerat. 


Bahadur Shah captured Malwa and 


Mahmud and his family were made prisoners. Mahmud was later 

put to death (in A.D. 1531). It remains to be seen if our Punja- 
raja became during the rule of Medini Rao, i.e. say between 

A.D. 1511 and 1526 or after A.D. 1531 when the Khalji dynasty of 
Malwa came to an end. Humayun conquered Malwa in 1535. 
Perhaps our Punjaraja the son of the ex-minister of the Khalji ruler 
may have declared independence between A.D. 1531 and 1535 as 
this period was most opportune for this purpose. Medini Rao, the 
powerful minister of Mahmud Khalji between 1511 and 1526 A.D. 
would not have tolerated our Punjaraja styling himself as independ- 
ent King (Videp. 380 of Imperial Gazetteer, Vol. II, 1928.) 

3 Vide Epi. Indo-Moslemica (1937-38) p. 23ff.— Bhonrasa 
Inscription (Gwalior State) of Sultan GMyath Shah of Malwa 
dated A.D. 1483 is in Hindi language. It refers to revival of 


uatw 1 T w w - r\7* J 

worship and prevention of vandalism to some Hindu temple LVide 
also E.I.M. (1936-37)— Dhumeshvar Temple Inscription]. These 
inscriptions show the religious toleration of Muslim kings (p. 24). 





3^ zjtuj cTTf^f ftscft^fcl I ^ 

^nqq#q4; l §jft ^ I 3Tc?TS3 

1 L. Omits one ^T. 

3 L. Omits ^5. 

3 A. L. f%5: 
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1 A. L. , 
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vfcm af^fci R qq «an sqfeqci s 

§^5 qqi pnfefti j sm^fcqT suWS: si <£&$?? mq qq^fa 
^ifci i 3 th^; *tr^ fa^nfa ^qiqqfci i qm snjwnfo- 

m: II (U) 

^ ^r i ^ sn^t qqifa 

gjgfarro fft ftgtq 1 ^ ^ ^ ^Tft 

^ i fa ^ ang^f wft i#rarc «^-H(ft u 

M 

qq «TRrr H=fa fg#T qf^Wfa I fa[q$ 

C^g^ I ^ ^5 fft I q^T «£WE* ^ ^W 

srf^ift i fgqte idfaftft n?^Fatofai«k I qg r i^t 1 

^TR: q^qH I I fffaRt TF5R^sft irfqera^ | 

\ 

w ^wtg qgq ^fqra ^t feftgqqfe fft I «ra 

fg#ww II 





1 A. L. 
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O- ?. *fi. 




TO fd 3W 1 

— ft: II 


q*tft i s?d 



q^T srfltft ^gdtsfq %5iq$ fqfN: I qfetedqf i 
3rft %?Tq^ ftfa i q ^ftft il ($ «) 

^ g^i mmi ^t qqra 

mi ifN ftm q 4Hk— ift n ?h ii 

/* 

§pNt 3SpoT ff^T I H3T: 

qft^qd i ft^ftft ii 

§jrercr ft*^ l i ?qlm 

ftfeidfaiftfa ii ( \<\) 



fftft II II 







3Tfqd ftftqd ftl«m McSduT I pEfrfi*oiq^R ftqftl- 

*3OTT qjqd qdd I gusqfci f| fid I! (^) 

A. L. 3fKT. 


i 
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g. \ 6 ] 

wf 1 1 ? vs 1 1 

#q fel^TT: ^3T: I cf^f i^TTq^T- 

#191 5: II 

M 

fefera: q^f^M 3T ^ ilro: l q?ftqj 
ifq $3sraf: l 6| q~T %&m\ qq q^q terer^ftsii^ wM i 
cTrr: ftqgfSTfe i IqTtefq qfs 9 : n ( ^ vs) 

3fl#? f*n*$ II ?<S II 

§;qiq STTfqT qftqjq | snfflft ftg^k I 

qq;qq; $q | q;q ! qqT-qq ^^oftfq^Ig: I % 3^1% I 

wgRT H^qTiqfq ^ qfq wfeftenf : i kr 
f m qte ^ sq^i fft i q?iq ^ qtqT'ftsi $*?k i 
Wffi[ I srMqTftqHT^: i a^ratora^ i ft 

i fqRTft^mq i f^TK snaftfa ^qqiq; I Mi 

q^f: i fqiqMfcqqq^ i q^n q w qkfa qq q*?T- 

?T% — qfqqsqq, | % l cT^TT^T- 

flqjq qqfq i q q-q; i qq^ q ? q fft a?r 

fq^oT^nft^Rq i qqii^qraqq 2 i ^q ftrarc: **n$ 

3 q i otrl ^q^T qftqsqR i q q^ 3 i ^ q giqt 4 

1 A. L. sqSpqft 5fiat|.. 

2 A. gqrft ^qT^q. l. aq qif&rafWR^. 

3 A. L. JT qafcr. 

4 A. L. TTcf jplat. 
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1 A. L. ftfl: for fa: 



(0 


sqneqrafafa I || 

m — 

^ ^ IU II 

II 



C^lct II 




1 A. L. q5T^. 

3 A. %| L. 

3 L. omits Sferfa. 
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1 A, gosift L. gi§ if. 
J A. L. 
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*TP4Tfa fflfa ?nfq^i?IW?R II (^) 

3TT<^ mmt mi Hi 

Hmntfa H ^ H 

3TT r ^ m$c&m i mwn ff% ifimmm i 

mi I t%T%j% 3TfaSR]f ^fcf I ^ 3$T- 

II 

cTci i 4R4c7 ^H?=mm: i m c%cgq%5i h- 

gfc!%g: I VZRZ : fP4<r3T*rf^ 3TT3T%ffft Hi mi 

|| 0) 

% 
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I !q T jftfcT 

STT3^ II 

zwwmtft m a\m%^r[ i $wMi ^ 

ftcHtfi^ i i 




rfp ^t wi~^\ i wjfaiifr imh i 

7* 

3 *T: fNro I ff 3 5 TT^ ^T 

qm% i otr *T*rffefrtfrc^ 1 1 

qtq^c[ || (^) 

II 3 II 

?ra srf^?g<T^<t i jt%t^ 3 ^rc% i *r 
i ffcf nmi^M fft qimft i ^^nfq 

i 

fqfq : ii 





STPH^TTO^raisdlai '^fcT II {\) 

W #5TT^ I 3TT t*STO I 3ffi 

&4 qfronfMto 1 1 M I 

t^Bf: 1 <r4 

TftcWTft#fJT *TR I flf OTt^R 
^tftfrl || 

STURT! qqlSFT qfacTSnfMte 3*13^ I 3R 

areri srfararerfafa ?mT*fe II (s) 

ii ^ ii 

i *$ tf^RTTM^T 3TO5nfi[^i^ 
#TRRT: ^VftRfeRT: I ^ f Wf *3 ^|: STR^ | 
sq^TORm SRfif&I f| qmTOTR! 2 Vfsifcr i mi^ I 

1 L. omits 5T%. 

2 l. srf^rft. 
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gjaifo I qfesg- 

fcqq; I ^cgrfar flKpsq^ | cf 5 T ftqfo qfa?H r %£4 | q% 

g$T?qfq feqfo I qfe ^TR TOR am: mfeg 5 flfqq: 

%ft£ %r: i qq *j*>rt q^facq i am ^ atera:— qmifa sjtorfa- 
fqqT: sW qqqW qifqf a qnmqqc^i am^q mteufS 

S^qt:-- ll (<?..) 

^T *m$V- II ?• II 

^qf?cT II 

«* 11 

^sq^cT ffa fta: II (H 

qt# 3TR1TO ^qf ^ftq*q ^ II ?? II 

am$q ato i i ^s^t: ^faatsqqb n 


$\€\ amw qRqeq | amp? g qpqT qr | a fqqq: 1 
qqgmqffq^ii (H) 

1 a. ?jm\ froqt *ra%. L. srmT f^4t 
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II II 

hi 3*s\ u 

3=KFcl |fcl h‘ II ( ? < ) 

qmsft i qmw i !<** t fern i 

aiPW i 33E#fa: srfqwf i qmfaqt 

Iswf II ?3 li 

wftftqqi Steraifipfena: 11 

: 1 1 (\\) 



*8 «rc *#ri II ? II 

m qr '. 1 #?i *rcfar i 

II 

wi <&zv. mm mmv&: II (?) 

1 A. repeats 3T 




1 A. L. omit 
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^qipqR^et ^fq^n m gpfaisrf^nsq 
ciq sfaginfal: iffci q^ r 4 i asreifoftss^ ^^sfrf^fcra#- 

c 

3 NJ I 331 ^3 clf3 3-3*1 3^3 qif&T SIfjgg ^qi 3 [ 1 sqqiqkfe- 
mk^: ^qf3 i snf^rfa q^q m srmifesjROT 3 

f3R ?c3qqqq 1 ipfara $?faq^ 1 ^ 31 ^ m- 

S3^R33T3 3%: ?3Ic[ I 3Tlf%^I3 q^t c^WI% m^^- 

f^siiq q: qifq ajgTfa #sqta3Tf3 ?T3ct I qqi^iqlsq^Rqq'tfq 
ftra& l ^ifq^ *r^t 3f?qTR3m qqiq 11 («) 

?gf3[3T <k T3#?^| 3Tf5C^T§- 

m&— ifi* il H II 

^|%3fT 3 r^3 q-qoi %ft4 Rlfoi I 

*qq ffir I3tq «nf3i wfa n 

Hfqyq^q qq^3q^op|sm^qifqTOic^^ |i (\) 

ft 

^ ftfofo ?l stmtft I a iftm I fr 

flip — li ^ II 

^ aftaf^fot *ra°t i strerf n? 

to 1 1 at% fl.TO 2 ^ pfct i IgaMt I asretft i a jiito 

1 A. SR%. 

9 a. q|| f| (^ qq %fq)%=f. 

A 23 
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[sr. 1. Wu \o 


SfNFfe I afRlftoj ^fcT | apfa ?T^0[ 

3?ht^$ fft i wM srfarpsRf fefesiT: i 

feWR I ?TTfe I ^ 

fFqfefFT: Wn I ^3 ^ ^fafe&T 1 3fft *tqfe | ^T- 
d| a =* to 8 ffir i ^t% i ^%rft | 

I I | *f ^q qqi^T 3*pftfespft: | 

If 5 I oti^* ^fesfe 6 I qg w ^sfejffcs- 

fe 7 ^mcqrqT^fOlF^sq^ 8 I WT| I SffNT^MM 9 ^ 
flfasRftft W% 10 *F% I ffeH I 3R31 

^ to *ro i 3^ E T^^'TTwf^i^Tfeq5'Ttqr- 
TOf. w ^rRT3r“l^^ l cfPn^NT^TOft qjfcr** i ^nt3- 
$qi4 *rat ^cfH% *nfw ii 

cr^t a^feqifewWf ^oirqiq : i of %m\m^ i 

3*jfe$Ft qrqyftqi *fet ^PTO^fcI | 1 few 

cqi w§jqi adt$ $m s^iffe fro n ($) 



1 A. afflfer, L. 3*q%%T. 

2 L. q'4T 

3 L. qqqr. 

4 L. 

5 A. L. q for mm . . 

6 A. L. qqfesfnr. 



5 ? **] 
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TO l RTO I TOT I 

TO RT qft^lft I fft II VS II 

TO TOPffa |^4 TOT^TO Wlfci I TOR I 
arftfTOR I TOTO^IW 1 I 9*rTTOSHt m^it t s^fac* 

srrofiWT 8 i TRgxfc w% ii 

JF^f^fR i mvtti stot# vim \ fom- 

wt4 *pp3i: ii (^ 

PT gTOT: qf^TOT%T^^^f^I*TR%IKH 

pT §to toto 4 sRftro ^rTftoiTO§4<f i m- 

ftfir smftfa 4 i tor i i cfvr rtto4 tot^- 

Rgfr 3 sj*R pm : 5 1 1 

p ar^i^TRcrf | <Rfafo vm m 

T?m i mmi ^ vim$ ^ fir ii «) 

mvmi tot ipfowraWNfar 1 1 % 1 1 

1 L. omits 5fTO4^W. 

3 A. L. SMINfairah 
3 L. omits of 

* A . L. ?f STTsftfcT. 

a A. wi fT aTRPJM^njft Sm 4 fJTTR . 

wv 
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a** 

[ 31 . \.Wi.\o 



qToft f*n afcpft: 





1 A. L. here only *f instead of SRiqtwR. 
* A. L. 

3 A. cm 1 L. a#TPrT{Wj%. 

4 A. L. TTR«J% for 

5 L. mm extra before 3JNR. 
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[>■ 




s i stswits ^ragq^qs m ftsTfl 

# 

ft#3TST ST SSSf^T — fcS^S S^q I gsr S 1 ^SS&R I 

win: i srfcraR i ftssis^ i sras 3 sfassFt 

s ssrsTft 8 sssss i srsst st sftlfss st gftl % I 
siw^oi s 4 srfe i sfefis^ sssfcft s^sst 

srTTsfs i s£qsm^ i ss stew 5 i 

crf&sft WS fsfq: SSSS ^Tfsrfs I ^TTSTSSfOT fos^s i 

sts ins*, sftsnr^nfess sis sts: sst fsfqfss 11 

asrerft sfssflisisifsgq^ *p fasrfs s^r ft: i 
s-siffe^T i sfast st session fsfe%s 

sft^oTgsqRfq q^qRsd ftftftsT |fa i «nsPWT sft- 

m: sfaw^nct ^sifq m wm II 00 



1 A. L. ?FS instead of 3S R. 

3 A. 3T3?FS and L. 3WFS for 3FSS- 

3 A. m STS SRl 

4 A. L. omit S. 
a L. flft<RT#. 
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sutra. 



184 3 ffW^I<SR^ [ 5 . W>. 

I SRRTftoft «T5RI#T c TT a ft ^MqRf ! ^ giM- 
qssiTf qkfqfa II 

smifaT: qftdfa qrewi qiq wqi 

qifq'^i =q 3FT qiofl J^tcm 3TfMfcF3lS II ft) 

mnvft qrqsffa ii s ii 

qTOfe qrqqfa q^rai^fef: cWT qqf: I ^ te$ 
f^qqpt qqT gqf qr^Rfii m\ srfMqfg n 

m qi i qT?§qcqi qq qreqfci i qfe m^K\ qi? q§ q 

mifa qqreifa qrq4ta i qqq#%: i qq qqfe li ft) 

qTfkfT^nft qq— -2$ |qq^ 

^Tfq qq M ^ | qq qfttaqq) WV® 

^mfm ftgqf q^—ifa n ^ 1 1 

qrefa^T fqq^s^fcqfejjf^ qif&TsqqqTfq 1 qq kt 
f^q q?qor | %Z$\% 1 fqq^RPJft || 

asRTfaft iqq^qqk ^ qrfkqsqfejjfe 

pnqqfe q%T ll ft) 

gfq srctf q^flsTfqqq? ^fr^qJT 

• • 


L. omits this. 


1 












$1? tffl: 

mfo^cq^^Rf rlirq || \\ || 













I (sfa wt srrercft i) 
















































































































































































































